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Review of the Month 


sine oe the general election for the House of Representatives held 

throughout the nation on November 20, the ruling Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party had its strength increased by 13 seats to take the majority 
of 63.0% of the total number of 467 seats in the Lower House, al- 

GENERAL ELECTION though it failed to obtain the originally- 

FOR LOWER HOUSE expected 300 seats. The Socialist Party 
got a wider gain of 23 seats but also failed to obtain the seats sufficient 
to prevent the controversial revision of the Constitution. In contrast 
with the comfortable increases registered by the two major parties, the 
Democratic Socialist Party lost markedly to 17 seats from the 40 seats 
it had held at the time of the dissolution of the Lower House. Study- 
ing the distribution of the Lower House seats after the latest general 
election, it is noted that the conservative camp advanced marginally 
from 61.5% before the dissolution to 63.0% while the renovationist 
camp slightly receded from 35.8% to 35.3%. All in all, the Liberal 
Democratic Party filled the vacancites at the time of dissolution (14 
Liberal Democrats out of the 19 vacancies caused by death) while the 
Socialist Party encroached upon the stand held by the Democratic 
Socialists (cf. Table 1). 

The fact that the Liberal Democratic Party has taken the absolute 
majority in the Lower House through the latest general election is taken 
to be due to the confidence placed by the Japanese nation in the Ikeda 
Cabinet and also as the ex post facto approval given to the signing of 
the new U.S.-Japan Security Treaty. It should also be admitted that 
the advance of the Socialist Party indicates the corresponding gain of 
the supporters of Japan’s neutrality advocated by the Socialists. The 
Socialist Party forged ahead, chiefly because neutralism preached by 
the Socialists catered to the liking of voters who extremely abhored 
war. The Socialist new gesture to try to befriend the United States 
as well as the Soviet Union and Communist China also appears to have 
attracted voters. Another plus to the Socialist Party at the general 
election was the impression given to the voters that the Socialist policy 
has become more realistic. It is noted that the general public concern 
about the unrealistic nature of the Socialist platform has been com- 
fortably removed. In other words, these reasons which favored the 
Socialist Party at the general election also served to account for the 
defeat of the Democratic Socialist Party. It was the birth of the 
Democratic Socialist Party which forced the Socialist Party to become 
more realistic, but this, in turn, worked to minimize the raison d’etre 
of the Democratic Socialists. 

Many and various reasons are given to account for the miserable 
defeat of the Democratic Socialist Party, but the outstanding cause is the 
weakness of a ‘‘neutral” party. Voting masses prefer to choose clearly 
between conservatism and renovationism at polls without easily under- 
standing the delicate and complicated stand of the neutral standing 
held by the Democratic Socialists. For all that, it cannot be said 
that the raison d’etre of the Democratic Socialist Party was denied by 
voters, as 28 candicates who ran on the Democratic Socialist Party 
were runners-up and more than 3,000,000 votes (some 8.8% of the 
total) were cast in support of the Party. 

The votes cast for the different political parties at the latest general 
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1. General Election Results 


Elected at Nov. 20 Election Attime Elected 


Re- Pre: Newly Dissolue "1958" 
; ew issolu- 

Total ele ver elected tion Election 
Liberal Democrats... 296 226 4] 29 283 287 
Socialists. 4, «fame ge. 145 103 16 26 a 166 

Democratic Socialists . 17 13 3 1 40 

Communists ..... .- 3 1 2 0 1 1 
Minor Parties ..... 1 0 0 1 0 1 
Independents ..... 5 il 1 3 a 12 
PE Otall\. Meares ohare 467 344 63 60 (19 vacancies) 467 


Notes: 1. Female members—Liberal Democrats, 2; Socialists, 4; Demo- 
cratic Socialists, 1; Total, 7 (11 at dissolution). 
2. Four independents are expected to join the Liberal Democratic 
Party soon, to make the ruling party 300 members strong. 
3. The Socialist Party was not splinted into Socialists and Demo- 
cratic Socialists at the time of the May, 1958 general election. 


2. Vote Distribution by Party 


P Number of Ratios May 1968 

ey Votes Cast se Election 
Liberal Democrats .... 22,740,258 57.6% 57.8% 
Soeralistsimebaica ose aoe 10,887,134 27.5% 32.99 
Democratic Socialists. . . 3,464,144 Bax paafe 
CommiunitSteac. 3. « 1,156,722 2.9% 2.6% 
Minor “Parties. .. 5 a. 141,940 0.4% 0.7% 
Independents ....... 1,118,906 2.8% 6.0% 
Total! ae cae Pepteee sroas 39,509, 104 100.0% 100.0% 

Source: The Asahi Newspapers, Ltd. 


election remained almost unchanged for the Liberal Demo- 
crats and the Communist, from those cast at the preceding 
general election. On the other hand, the total of the votes 
cast for the Socialists and the Democratic Socialists made a 
comfortable increase over the votes these two parties got 
(before they split) at the preceding election. It is noted 
through a few general elections held in recent years that the 
support to the Liberal Democrats had been tending some- 
what downward while the ratio of votes for the renovationist 
camp including the Communists is tending upward although 
marginally (cf. Table 2). The voting rate at the Novem- 
ber 20 general election was low throughout the nation. 
It was originally expected that the enthusiasm of voters 
would be particularly high as the election was held right 
after the row over the security pact and the assassination 
of Inejiro Asanuma, chairman of the Socialist Party. Hence, 
the outcome was quite unexpected. The average voting rate 
throughout the nation stood at 73.5%, far lower than the 
average of 76.9% in the last general election held in 1958. 
It was also the third lowest turnout, eclipsing only the 
average of 67.9% in 1947 and 72.1% in 1946. Particularly 
depressing was the voting rate in prefectures seating key 
cities like Tokyo, Osaka, Kyoto and Kanagawa. There 
is no denying that the voting rate was low at the latest 
general election as it was held on a Sunday with the 
weather good enough for outings and when the harvest 
season was in swing. Had the voters been really determined 
to give their verdicts on the Adminstration, however, they 
could not have abandoned their vested rights. What, then, 
was responsible for the discouraging voting rate? Voters 
generally are really enthusiastic only when it is uncertain 
which party may take the reins of government next. In the 
present case, however, it was definitely certain that the 
Liberal Democratic Party was assured the victory, and 
the voters took it easy that there would be no change in 
the situation whether they voted or not. There was a big 
row over the security pact several month ago, but the life 
of the masses has not been particularly affected since, and 
is not expected to take any turn for the worse in the 
future. With the situation as it is, the voting masses were 
rather easy going. Accustomed to peace, they failed to 
find anything particularly critical at the latest election. 
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TH victory of John F, Kennedy of the Democratic 
Party in the U.S. presidential election has created 
many and yarious repercussions in other countries of the 
world. The repercussions were particularly complex in 

MR. KENNEDY’S VICTORY Japan, as the news of 

AND JAPAN Mr. Kennedy’s election 
came at the time when general election campaigns were 
in full swing here. The Japanese Government, the ruling 
Liberal-Democratic Party, the Socialist Party and the 
Democratic Socialist Party hastened to express their views 
on Mr. Kennedy’s election respectively either in the form 
of statements or informal talks. The three major parties 
were unanimous in the conclusion that the general course 
of Washington’s foreign policy would not change because 
of the transfer of the reins of government from the 
Republicans to the Democrats. In the phase of actual 
operations of the American diplomatic policy, however, 
the three parties have passed different interpretations to 
their respective advantages. The ruling Liberal Democratic 
Party takes the view that there will be no substantial 
change under the new regime in the basic course of U.S. 
diplomacy aimed at cementing the unity among the free 
democracies, as Washington, different from Tokyo, follows 
bipartisan diplomacy. Hence, the party declares, it will 
uphold the established plan for supporting the U.S.-Japan 
Security Pact and cooperating with free democracies. In 
the phase of economic problems, the Government Party 
takes note of Mr. Kennedy’s public pledge of the 5% 
annual economic growth, and interprets that the high- 
rate development of U.S. economy will create a climate 
favorable for the Liberal-Democratic Party which promises 
the doubling of national income and a 9% economic 
growth. 

In the opinion of Prime Minister Hayato Ikeda, Mr. 
Kennedy won the victory as his youth and his progressive 
‘‘New Frontier” policy appealed to American voters, who, 
weary of the long Republican regime, were seeking some- 
thing new. Commenting on the effects which Mr. 
Kennedy’s election might work on Japan, the Prime 
Minister denied any drastic changes in the U.S. foreign 
policy, as there is practically no difference in the basic 
attitudes between the Republicans and the Democrats in 
this phase. He said that Japan would continue to adhere 
to the established policy in dealing with the United States, 
although both Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Nixon refrained 
from touching on the U.S. Japan policy and that some 
changes in point of nuance might take place in Washing- 
ton’s programs for individual problems such as aid to 
less-developed countries. 

The Socialist Party judges that the victory of Mr. 
Kennedy would lead to the exit of ‘‘the Dulles school” 
of American diplomacy based on the balance of power, 
and Washington’s foreign policy would evolve in the 
direction far more elastic than under the Republican 
regime (policies toward Japan and Communist China in- 
clusive). Hence, the Socialists opine that the path is being 
paved for possibly having the desire of the Japanese people 
for neutrality properly reflected on the U.S. foreign policy, 
although Mr. Kennedy’s course may not mean a drastic 
aboutface from the Republican formula. The Democratic 
Socialist Party takes the view that U.S. diplomacy will 
become more elastic although no change is to be expected 
in its basic keynote. In these circumstances, the Democratic 
Socialists urge that Japan, in conformity with the advent 
of the ‘“Kennedy era,” should evolve a new diplomatic 
front based on new proposals such as those for the Opening 
of Tokyo-Washington negotiations for the progressive 
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abolition of the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty, and the re- 
examination of the policy toward Cummunist China. 

The Japan chapter of the Report on the Far East by 
Senator Mike Mansfield (Democrat), released by the U.S. 
_ Senate Foreign Relations Committee on October 22, was 
closely studied by various Japanese circles concerned as 
a dependable clue to the future course of the U.S.-Japan 
policy. There is no doubt that this report is bound to 
have a considetable weight in the determination of the 
future policy of Washington toward Japan, as the Democrats 
hold the absolute majority in both House of the U.S. 
_ Congress. As press dispatches were incomplete, it was 
J at first rumored as if Senator Mansfield was in favor of 
the further revision of the U.S.-Japan Security Pact. And 
it goes without saying that the Socialist Party, which 
preaches absolute neutrality, took full advantage of the 
“Mansfield Report.” The ‘Mansfield Report” is taken 
_ to admit the existence of a “‘neutrality mood” in Japan, 

but it is premature to jump at the hasty conclusion that 
_ the U.S. Senator is in favor of driving Japan to the 
neutral path by encouraging such a ‘“‘neutrality mood.” 
' On the contrary, it is opined in some circles that Mr. 

Mansfield stressed in his report the need of taking steps 
_ to make Japan and the United States continue to remain 

on friendly terms since such a ‘‘mood” is existing in this 

country. Thus, the views on the ‘Mansfield Report” are 
widely divided. Japanese financial circles, although not 
fully informed of the concrete outlook of U.S. economy, 
“are comfortably optimistic as to the future course of 
American business on the ground that the positive policy 
likely to be adopted by Mr. Kennedy will bring the 
current business recession in the United States to an 
earlier end and the fear of an international business 
depression will eventually be advoided. 

For the prevention of the exodus of gold, however, 
the U.S. Government has clarified to adopt a policy for 
improving the international payments balance. Hence, it 
is likely that the United States will tighten import re- 
Strictions on Japanese goods and will also ask the fuller 
liberalization of trade by Japan. The curtailment of foreign 
aid spending by Washington and the heavier share in 
assistance to less-developed countries to be taken by 
advanced nations other than the United States will also 
have close bearings on the Japanese economy. Hence, 
Japanese financial circles are closely watching the concrete 
policy to be set by the new U.S. Administration. 


4 pete 12th meeting of the Colombo Plan Consultative 
Committee was opened in Tokyo on October 31 with 
the attendance of delegates from the 21 member nations. 
The 18-day conference, which ended November 17, was 

COLOMBO PLAN comparatively calm as it was 

CONFAB IN TOKYO - assigned mostly with the task 
of adopting the annual reports submitted by the member 
countries. In the keynote of discussions exchanged at the 
conference, however, there were noted some moves indi- 
cating the future course of the Colombo Plan. In the 
communique issued, the Committee recognized that satis- 
factory progress has been made in the economic conditions 
in Southeast Asia in the past one year, but still admitted 
that there are still many problems to be solved in the 
areas where the per capita income has remained at a stand- 
still because of various deterrents such as the impact of 
widely increasing population, the shortage of skilled labor 
and capital, and constant fluctuations of the prices of 
primary products. To cope with the situation, the com- 
munique urges the positive effort for economic develop- 
ment and the continuous supply of capital in these areas 
over a long period of time. It is thus noted that the 
aiding countries in the communique have fully taken stock 
of the conditions facing less-advanced countries. 
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The problem of assistance to less-advanced countries 
has come particularly into the international limelight in 
recent years because of the increasing recognition that 
advanced industrial nations cannot expect to continue 
prosperous without the economic development of less- 
advanced countries. In the process of such latest deve- 
lopments, it is considered highly regrettable that Japan’s 
economic assistance to less-developed areas is still low. 
It is true that Japan has become economically self-sup- 
porting only recently, that per capita income in Japan is 
still far lower than that in advanced countries in Western 
Europe, and that she is still being kept too busy to catch 
up with advanced nations to pay full attention to other 
operations. However, this will be no excuse for Japan 
from the standpoint of foreign countries which are well 
conscious of her spectacular economic growth in recent 
years. It is thus only natural that Japan should be called 
upon to consider economic aid to less-advanced areas 
within the bounds of her economy. 


A labor dispute involving hospital workers demanding 
better treatment has come to attract closer public 
attention after trade unions at major haspitals in Tokyo 
under the aegis of the Federation of Tokyo Medical 

STRIKE AT Workers Unions (50 unions and 5,500 

HOSPITALS members strong) took a joint strike action 
in November. It appears that the hospital strike, which 
has been started in Tokyo, is now threatening to 
spread to all other parts of the nation. With member 
unions of the federation staging a series of successive 
strike actions for a day or half a day at intervals, the Natio- 
nal Federation of Red Cross Workers Unions (50 unions 
with 7,000 members) has decided to follow suit with a 
unified strike action on a nation-wide scale to start Nov- 
ember 25. There are many and various reasons which 
have led to the outbreak of an unprecedentedly large-scale 
hospital strike. One of the major reasons is the failure 
of the Government, busy with general election campaigns, 
to take decisive steps in medical administration. Particul- 
arly noteworthy is the poor state of profit conditions at 
hospitals because of the Government-set frame of medical 
expenses under the Health Insurance Law. It is in these 
circumstances that hospital proprietors are apparently try- 
ing to make use of the current .dispute for the elevation 
of medical expenses. In other words, the proprietors are 
not fully enthusiastic for the settlement of the present 
dispute. In the second place, both labor and capital in 
the medical profession are not so well versed as other 
industries in the process of collective bargaining. Unioni- 
zation of hospital workers is of recent origin, as many of 
medical workers unions were organized only in June 
through August on the spur of leftist demonstrations 
against the security pact. Of the total number of hospital 
employees throughout the country aggregating about 400,- 
000, some 80.0% are nurses, and about 100,000 nurses 
have so far been unionized. Of those unionist nurses, 
some 50,000 belong to unions affiliated with Sohyo (General 
Council of Japanese Trade Unions). Hence, they are 
liable to obey the guiding policy of Sohyo, and the dis- 
pute is generally carried out on a unified basis. 

Hospital strikes are now being conducted in good order, 
and public opinion is sympathetic to the low level of wages 
for hospital workers. The average wage of the nurse at 
present stands at about ¥14,000 per month, as compared 
with the like average of ¥25,000 for workers in other 
professions. The proprietors are not mistaken in their 
assertion that they are unable to give better wages without 
a comfortable raise of the existing frame of medical ex- 
penses. It is equally true, however, that hospital pro- 
prietors in Japan are mostly physicians, and their methods 
of business management (including labor management) are 
not up to date. The hospital dispute, therefore, cannot 
be settled simply by the elevation of medical expenses. 
Management should be more democratically improved in 
parallel for the basic solution of the problem, 


Business Indicators 


Production :—Industrial production continued brisk into 
September with the index (1955=100: mining and manu- 
facturing inclusive) climbing 1.0% over August to 234.0 
It was an increase of 23.7% over a year ago. The aver- 
age index of production for the first half of fiscal 1960 
(April through September) also stood 8.3% higher than 
the preceding half and 25.6% above the corresponding 
index a year ago. On the itemized list of September 
production, coal led the gaining group with the output at 
about 4,300,000 tons. Also sharply up were iron and 
steel, machinery, ceramics, coal and petroleum products, 
and chemicals. The plentiful supply of electric power 
and active deliveries of chemicals and heavy industrial 
products were chiefly responsible for the active tempo of 
September production. Among such chemicals and heavy 
industrial products, capital goods forged more notably 
ahead than durable consumer goods with heavy electric 
machinery, cement, and chemical fertilizers particularly up. 


1. Production, Shipment & Inventory Indices 


(1955=100) 
Inventories in hands 
se of Producers 
P roducers 
Production* Shipments Manu- Raw & 
factured Processed 
Goods Materials 
1959—September ... 189.7 177.3 153.6 168.8 
October egies 180.7 161.8 171.0 
November ... 198.2 186.5 162.1 175.4 
December ... 202.4 189.0 162.2 178.7 
1960—January .... 211.4 190.6 166.0 171.2 
P ebruary 217.4 198.1 169.2 182.2 
March pan ber bc 216.1 197.6 170.2 190.2 
April Saas. kee 215.2 194.4 173.0 191.2 
Maly ihe... Ree. 218.8 198.2 176.4 191.3 
Jeane A vp SS. 224.7 203.6 178.8 193.5 
ACE) RS pets eg. mia 229.2 209.0 179.4 195.8 
August?) .~.- 34 2307 PAWEL 186.2 196.6 
September** . . 234.0 216.9 188.2 201.4 
Notes: *Mining & Manufacturing inclusive: 


**Preliminary figures. 
Adjusted to seasonal variations. 
Source: Ministry of International Trade & Industry. 


Shipments:—The September index of shipments by 
producers (mining and manufacturing inclusive) rose 2.5% 
over August to 216.9 (1955=100), also eclipsing a year 
ago by 22.1%. Shipments in the first half of fiscal 1960 
(April through September) increased at the annual rate of 
24.0%, and this tendency is likely to continue until the 
spring of 1961, according to the Ministry of International 
Trade & Industry. Individually studied, coal deliveries 
gained energetically to exceed 4,500,000 tons in September, 
with electric power and gas taking more. Shipments in 
the manufacturing sector also increased with iron and 
steel products, machinery and ceramics making especially 
notable gains. In the machinery group, ordinary machines, 
railway rolling stock and automobiles swelled in unison, 
while cement, sheet glass and like construction materials 
were equally brisk in the ceramics group, well bespeaking 
of the continued animation of investments in industrial 
equipments, public utilities and housing-starts. 


Inventories:—The September index of manufactured 
goods inventories in hands of producers (1955=100.0: 


mining and manufacturing inclusive) stood at 188.2, re- 
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Production, Shipment & Inventory 


250 Indices (1955=100)-Seasonal Variations Adjusted 
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Inventory (Manufactured Goods) 


Shipment 
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gistering an increase of 1.1% over August, and up 22.7% 
over a year ago. 
hand remained almost intact at 87.0 in September. One 
of the norteworthy features of the September movement 
of inventories was a perceptible (4.2%) decline of coal 
inventories at collieries to the month-end balance of 2,215,- 
000 tons, while stocks in hands of industrial factories (in- 
cluding thermal power plants) swelled sharply to 5,600,- 
000 tons, enough to meet the demand for 25 days. In 
the manufacturing sector, stocks increased notably for 
small truck chassis, electric fans and refrigerators, while 
the hike was comparatively marginal for textile goods. 
The index of raw materials inventories as of the end of 
September rose by 2.5% over a month ago with coking 
coal, iron ores, steel scraps, nickel ores and industrial 
salt comfortably up. The inventory ratio index of raw 
materials for September registered 101.9, increasing by 
3.5% over a month before, but almost equal to the posi- 
tion at the close of January. 


2. Shipment Indices by Producers 
By Industry 
(1955=100) 
Compared with 


August, September, - = 
1960 1960 bettas September, 


60 1959 


Mining & Manufacturing .. 211.7 216.9 102.5 122.1 
Minit oe er! . be ee 127.6 132.0 103.4 110.6 
Manufacturing) 7.0.7. . 20) 214.4 219.6 102.4 122-3 

Iron \&-Steelgk. <eesseen. 22585 248.4 110.2 129.3 
Non-ferrous Metals... 227.6 229.2 100.7 126.4 
Machinery” -v\t 429.6 457.8 106.6 140.3 
Ceramics? Wa). eens 192.9 198.7 103.0 123.7 
Ghemical spingel esa ine 204.6 205.8 100.6 114.1 
Petroleum Products. . . 301.9 275.3 912) 132.6 
Coalproducts= . | «0. = 190.9 195.4 102.4 121.7 
Rubberes, =, SA 243.0 241.8 95.4 123.4 
Leather Goods ..... 145.4 149.5 102.8 122.4 
Paper, Pulp en. ee 179.0 187.6 102.8 119.6 
Mextilessaey eas Aas 167.3 162.0 96.8 110.9 


Notes: Seasonal variations adjusted: *Preliminary figures. 
Source: MITT. 


Wholesale Prices :—The wholesale price index in the 
week ending November 5 remained almost unchanged at 
the level a week ago, as the weakness of. textiles and 
sundries offset the hike of foodstuffs. Compared with 
a month ago, however, the foodstuffs stood comfortably 
lower, and fuels, building materials and chemicals stiffened 
somewhat while textiles, metals, machinery and sundries 


dP phlei i 


The inventory ratio index on the other 
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Hienctcahdbstieh| 
Wholesale Price Indices 
(June, 1950=100) 


General Index 


registered fractional losses. In the foodstuff group, perish- 
ables and meats sagged, while copper, aluminium, galva- 
nized sheets and nails were bearish in the metal group. 
In the machinery group, auto parts dived and _ textile 


yarns were also weaker. 


3. Weekly Wholesale Price Indices 


(June, 1950=100) 
Compared with 


Nov. Ist > 

Week, 1960 Preceding Ist Week, lst Week, 

" a Week October Nov. 1959 
Gomposite;s/i-m. 2006 2 yy. 163.4 0.3 0.8 0.5 
RO OU SEUSS iE sae tas: 165.6 1.4 3.8 Bal 
Mertales tis - 3. ree (Kiss 0.3 0.3 6.6 
SCH e ts So eee eee a 168.9 — 0.4 0.1 
DMetais; os . 22s. 231.4 _ 0.4 4.3 
Machinery: . ss <5 25> - 186.3 _ 1.2 0.6 
Building Materiais 280.4 — 1S 3.4 
hemicals 2.6 sess 104.6 0.2 1.4 3.5 
BEES a es cn 144.9 0.1 0.3 0.2 

Composite 

(exclusive of foodstuffs) . 162.7 40.1 0.1 ©1.0 


Note: © Declines; others increases. 
Source: Economic Planning Agency. 


Employment & Wages:—The number of gainfully em- 
ployed in September reached 46,000,000, registering a 
fair gain of some 530,000 over a yearago. Of the total, 
the number of employed in the non-agricultural sector 
increased by about 2,500,000 in the past one year to ex- 
ceed 30,000,000, indicating the active shifting of workers 
from the agricultural community to industrial plants and 
service professions parallel with the swift aggrandizement 
of industrial production. As a result, the number of 
completely jobless as of the end of September dwindled 
to 350,000, a new low in recent years. In the circum- 
stances, the number of job seekers has been reduced to a 
handful except in coal mining areas. With the employ- 
ment situation thus favorable, wages have been soundly 
tending upward. According to the Ministry of Labor, 
the average wage of the worker in the manufacturing 
sector in August was 7.4% higher than a year ago. In 
consequence, purchasing power of workers has swelled 
markedly with the monthly spending per worker’s house- 
hold in urban areas throughout the nation increasing by 
9.7% over a year before. Even considering the 3.0-5.0% 
increase in the consumer prices in the interim, the living 
standard of workers has been well improved. 


Agricultural Crops :—The rice crop for 1960 is estimated 
at a new all-time peak of 12,864,000 metric tons, increas- 
ing by 72% over 1959, according to figures released by 
the Ministry of Agriculture & Forestry. The steady im- 
provement of farming technique is held responsible for 
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the increasing harvest, as the rice-planted area has not 
made any increase in these few years. Equally fair is 
the estimated crop of wheat, barley and naked barley, which 
is placed by the ministry at around 3,831,000 tons, up 
some 3.0% over 1959 while the production of Irish potatoes 
is estimated at 35,000,000 tons, or about 10.0% larger. 
Bulkier crops of apples and oranges are also expected 
certain. With the prices of major crops supported by 
the Government through quota purchases, the cash income 
of the agrarian community is swelling, offering a better 
market for industrial products. 


Equipment Investments :—Equipment investments have 
continued energetic, as well indicated by the bulky volume 
of new orders for machinery. According to the Econo- 
mic Planning Agency, new orders received by 127 key 
machinery manufacturers (exclusive of shipbuilders) during 
August, 1960 amounted to ¥ 72,600 million in value, 
14.4% smaller than the July figure, but 50.0% larger 
than a year ago. The backlog of outstanding orders in 
hands of these machinery manufacturers as of the end of 
August also hiked by *£ 110,000 million over a year be- 
fore to ¥ 837,200 million. It was also reported by the 
same agency that new equipment investment projects by 
1,684 companies (embracing all industries) in the second 
half of fiscal 1960 (October, 1960-March, 1961) are esti- 
mated to increase by 13.6% over the first half, and the 
total amount of equipment investments in fiscal 1960 will 
reach *£1,613,000 million, or a sharp gain of 34.8% over 
fiscal 1959. 


4. Equipment Investment Projects 
(In ¥100 million) 


Apr.-Sept., _Oct., 1960- Increases or 


1960" ” “Mar.; ogee Doe wses 

0 

AlMindustries: 2 tn neha s yet? 7,550 8,530 13.6 
Blectric:) Power. =: . .. . «te 205 1,231 ,655 34.4 
Trone<dc Steel}... 2. .qayss = cies 1,063 1,113 4.7 
Ghemicais, 2 Av. .95 sss Seat = 713 1,003 40.7 
Transportation Machinery .. . 553 562 1.6 
Blectric.Machines. . ... . s =). 409 496 21.3 
ihestilessiOs. OUTS Jha 1 438 398 © 9.1 
Petroleum: & Coal... . . 2 ws 224 358 59.8 
Water Transportation. ..... 284 273 4 3.9 
Paperi& Pulp... cies: bageahe cas 316 273 13.6 
Railwayseu wit. toe tebe ok. 224 265 18.3 
Ceramics) js s5 ager ac ion ale 230 219 ~ 4.8 
Machinery -2?0'. Vises hion . 160 196 22.5 
Beadstufisgh, oo... as vwtes yoko 187 191 Zul 
Banking & Insurance ...... 169 160 © 5.3 
Non-ferrous Metals ....... 139 157 12.9 
Other Nrining *. Soro... as 153 154 0.7 
eee Wik inehE Oe A GLLAS un BES cols 139 152 9.4 
tabrieretier ean of oakeer eget 108 149 38.0 

Wi eshaka liu & Retailing .... 121 119 © 1.7 
Other Transportation ...... 87 86 © 1.1 


Figures are for 1,684 key companies. *estimated: ** planned. 


Economic Planning Agency. 


Notes: 
Source: 


Foreign Trade & Int. Payment Balance: 
ports and imports in September totalled $353 million and 
$352 million, respectively, registering the gains of 2.3% 
and 18.1%, respectively, over a year ago. Although the 
rising tempo of exports has apparently been slackened 
somewhat, the Ministry of International Trade & Industry 
takes an optitimic view that the quarterly total of exports 
in October through December will reach about $1,200 
million (customs basis). The balance of international 
payments has also fared well with the foreign currency 
holdings has as of the end of September reaching $1,717 
million, as compared with $1,451 million three months 
ago at the close of June, 


Money & Banking 


Money in October grew somewhat easier due to a 
bulky excess of payments over withdrawals in the accounts 
of the Treasury. The demand for industrial funds, how- 
ever, continued brisk on the rosy outlook of business. 
Hence, the general undertone was not necessarily soft. 


Note Issue High:—The note issue by the Bank of 
Japan during October increased by ¥ 42,500 million, far 
outstripping the like gain of 26,000 million a year ago. 
As a result, the outstanding balance of note issues as of 
the end of October registered 963,500 million, up some 
18.8% over the corresponding balance a year before. 
The continuous spell of note issue increase in October 
was attributable to the unabated pace of the expansion 
of the economic keynote which in turn brought about 
fatter income and larger consumer spending. Industrial 
production, one of most dependable economic indicators, 
which comparatively marked time in April through June, 
began to tend positively upward in the July-September 
period. In the interim, shipments increased comfortably 
while inventories failed to make any rise. The volume 
of employment during the corresponding period increased 
by 11.0% over a year ago, the wage also swelled by 
7.0% and consumer spending by the wage-earner bulged 
by 8.0%. Department store sales in the Tokyo area re- 
gistered a gain of 18.1% over a year before. All those 
developments combined to cause the uninterrupted growth 
of note issues. 


Payment Excess Large :—The excess of financial fund 
payments over withdrawals was large in October, the 
first month of the third quarter (October through De- 
cember) of the Japanese fiscal year, which would always 
see a bulky Treasury-to-public balance. Such an excess 
of payments over withdrawals in October reached ¥1,131 
million, although it was still #11,200 million below the 
like excess at £124,300 million in October, 1959. Largely 
responsible for the large payment excess in October was 
the bulky total of payments in the food control account 
which totalled 105,500 million (as compared with the 
like excess of 87,200 million in October, 1959) due to 
the progress of advance payments for quota rice deliver- 
ies. Government purchases of quota rice deliveries in 
October amounted a large total of 19,000,000 koku or 
some 2,000,000 koku larger than the 1959 purchases (1 
koku=about 5 bushels). The payment excess was also 
bulky in the foreign exchange account which reached 
¥24,800 million (as compared with ¥19,200 million a 
year ago), as the balance of international payments in 
October stood well in the black (inclusive of trade and 
capital accounts). The favorable trade balance for Oc- 
tober was made possible by virtue of fair exports and 
dwindling imports. In the ordinary accounts of the 
Treasury (that is, exclusive of the food control and 
foreign exchange accounts), a receipt excess of 17,200 
million was registered as compared with a payment ex- 
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cess of 17,900 million a year ago, as the tax income 
reached a huge total of ¥98,000 million, or up more 
than 30.0% over October, 1959, thus forcing the total 
payment excess of financial funds to slip by ¥ 11,200 
million from a year ago to ¥113,100 million. 


BOJ Loans Smaller :—Well reflectiveof the move- i 
ment of the note issue and the Treasury funds during © 
October, the supply of industrial funds during the month $ 
eclipsed the demand by ¥70,600 million despite a small : 
withdrawal excess in minor accounts. As a result, the — 
Bank of Japan loans during October dwindled sharply by 
¥ 63,700 million to the month-end balance of 387,000 
million. The decline of 63,700 million in BOJ loans | 
during October, this year, however, was still some — 
¥ 15,000 million smaller than the like decrease a year — 
ago at 78,700 million. Considering also that the fund 
absorption by ‘‘other accounts” in October last year 
reached 19,600 million or some ¥ 13,000 million larger 
than the corresponding amount of 6,800 million, this 
year, it may be noted that the easing of the money 
market this year was somewhat less brisk than a year 
before. 


peer 


Demand for Funds :—Bank loans were extremely brisk. 
According to the Bank of Japan, the loans extended by 
all banks throughout the nation in the first half of fiscal 
1960 (April through September) increased by 621,400 
million and the deposits received gained by 529,400 
million. The former was an all-time peak and the latter 
was a new high for the first half. Tracing the change 
in the character of demands for funds since the start of 
calendar 1960, industrial financing was comparatively easy 
in the January-March period due to a series of capital 
expansions by key industries and the expansion of the 
frame of import usance bills. Since April, however, in- | 
dustrial financing operations grew tight as the demand 
for funds increased for term-end settlements, dividend and 
bonus payments and usance bill payments. With the 
money market stiff, fund supplies to smaller enterprises 
were squeezed and payments in equipment investment — 
projects were delayed. With industrial financing thus 
strained in the July-September period, enterprisers grew 
more desirous of retaining the liquidity of currency, and © 
the demand for operating funds became _ increasingly 
energetic, resulting in the aggrandizement of bank loans. 


Money in October 
(In ¥100 million) 


October, October, 

1960 1959 
BOQMNotes) Bela “ince ee 425 260 
Pinancial, bands 0. sc cpeens Ales 1,243 
BOY Loans':.<, ...9¢ ote, eet eee a 637 Ce lot 
Other, Accounts 209 SERA A 69 ao 196 
Note Issue Balance ....... 9,635 8,113 
BOJ Loan Balance. ....... 3 870 3,388 


Note: 4 denotes decrease. 
Source: Bank of Japan. 
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Hike to ¥1,300 Mark:—The stock market in October 
was comparatively dull. The Dow Jones average of 225 
pivotals at the Tokyo Securities Exchange, which advanced 
to ¥1,263.37 on October 23 from 1,230.30 at the start 
of the month, slipped again to 1,250.61 at the close of 
the month. The rate of monthly share price fluctuations 
in October was low at 3.4%, or the lowest for the current 
year except for July’s 2.7%. The average volume of daily 
stock turnovers in October was sound at 112 million shares, 
but failed to overtake the September peak. The market 
began to stiffen with the turn of the month into Novem- 
ber. The Dow Jones average soared by nearly 67.00 


in the first 10 days and eclipsed the 1,300.00 mark on 


' November 9. 


The new animation of the stock market 
was not attributable to any new stimulants, except for 
the recovery of the New York stock quotations to the 
$600 mark after Mr. Kennedy’s victory in the presidential 
election, although old spurs like the declining trend of 


“money rates and the favorable balance of international 


payments remained in existence. 


Major Stocks Still Low: 
from late October through November came on the strength 
of minor stocks of good prospects while major shares re- 
mained in the background. The apparent inactivity of 
major stocks is due to two principal factors. In the first 
place, positive business operations by the “‘Big 4” securi- 
ties merchants (Nomura, Nikko, Yamaichi and Daiwa) 
have been the key propelling force for major stocks in 
In order to recommend the sales of those 


The stock market’s buoyancy 


the market. 
major markets, they are required to hold large volumes 
of such stocks. With the holdings of other shares in their 
hands gradually increasing and big business expenses in- 
curred in October following the term-end settlements by 
corporations in September, however, it was financially 
difficult for the ‘‘ Big 4” to launch positive operations in 
support of major stocks. Another deterrent was the mount- 
ing balance of loans by Japan Securities Finance Co., which 
continued to stand high at over ¥ 30,000 million in the 
latter part of October through early November. The 
slower tempo of capital expansion by key companies as 
compared with smaller firms is also a cause for the dull 
movement of major stocks. 

The stock market turned abruptly bearish on Novem- 
ber 18 at the news that the United States has decided to 
curtail its foreign aid budget in order to prevent the 
exodus of gold. Selling operations grew rampant and the 
quotations of major stocks such as autos, machineries and 
chemicals collapsed heavily. The Dow Jones average as 
a result-dived sharply by 36.65 to ¥1,282.15. The slip 
continued into November 19 with the average further 
down to ¥1,276.16. 


Investment Trust :—Investment trust transactions con- 
tinued brisk in October with the closed-end type group 
particularly forging ahead. Establishments of the close- 
end type group in October registered a new monthly peak 
of 28,700 million, well eclipsing September’s 24,000 
million and August’s 21,600 million. Of October esta- 
blishments, Nomura Securities Co., Ltd. was responsible 
for some 7,100 million with Daisho Securities Co. com- 
ing second at ¥4,430 million, outracing Yamaichi and 
Nikko, two of the ‘‘Big 4.” On the other hand, cancella- 
tions of the closed-end type group dwindled markedly to 
¥7,519 million, or nearly ¥1,000 million less than in 
September. As a result, the net increase in October grew 
to ¥21,261 million, establishing a new high of monthly 
gains. The outstanding balance as of the end of October 
consequently swelled to 377,900 million, drawing closer 
to the *¥400,000 million mark. Transactions in the open- 
end type group of investment trust in October also in- 
creased by “£2,355 million to the outstanding balance of 
*F 105,500 million. 


Investment Trust Transactions in October 
(In ¥100 million) 


ee Established Cancelled Balance 
NOM pemeercmeereio es 7,100 2,062 124, 379. 
INIEKORGs tA ots able! Stas 4,360 1,000 69, 260 
Yaraichi: sce. coe. a 4,400 1,350 69,010 
DAIWA ote pees she nate 4,000 1,604 53,284 
Daishel’ he ageriorte ee 4,430 460 21,400 

Ota se wih yh Sits 28,780 7,918 377,972 
Omer s Established Balance 
INikK @ouct . S . a. ey 548 31,582 
Yama. Weis NA 4. atat 1,326 38,113 
Dario ho ee sc. sca eter Saka? hee 479 30,462 
Wiamiazakcerenrn ss. th soe cate gine — 5,393 

satel . tytn 1 SO 2,303 105,550 


* Including others. 

Source: The Oriental Economist. 

In the employment of investment trust assets, competi- 
tions were especially fierce among securities companies in 
the stock market, as stock price fluctuations were properly 
harnessed by such investment trust operations. Investment 
trust assets incorpOrated into stocks in October reached 
88.6% by Nomura Securities, 82.6% by Nikko Securities, 
84.1% by and 84.9% by 
Securities in the closed-type group. 

N. Y. Branches for Securities Firms :—The Ministry of 
Finance has approved the elevation of the status of New 
York representative’s offices of Nikko Securities Co., Ltd. 
and Daiwa Securities Co., Ltd. to branch offices, it was 


Yamaichi Securities Daiwa 


announced by the ministry. Through the present elevation 


of status, the New York offices of the two securities 
companies have now been enabled to stock brokerage 
and acceptance of foreign bonds. The Ministry of Finance 
also has approved the remittance of $100,000 each to the 


two branches by the head offices in Japan for business 
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expenses. Two other securities merchants of the “Big 4” 
(Nomura Securities and Yamaichi Securities) have already 
had the offices of the ‘‘ branch status” opened in New 
York. As the representative’s offices, the New York 
branches of Nikko Securities and Daiwa Securities were 
only allowed to engage in business operations, although 
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they were authorized to make economic and market 
surveys. The Ministry of Finance decided to approve the 
elevation in view of the increasing of Japanese industrial 

bonds issued in the New York market as well as the ex- | 
pected application of the American Depository Receipts 
(ARD) system to Japanese stocks in the near future. 


2. Transitions of Week-End Stock Prices ‘ . : 
(New Dow-Jones Average) ‘ is . 
October November tT. ia 
Ist 8th 15th 22nd 29th 5th 12th 18th 4 
Average of 225 Pivotals...... 231.29 229.32 236.08 237.50 235.10 241.97 247.56 241.03 | 
IPHSHEIES. aetue sletmaw inh ceraerintel fe) iis 114.74 107.44 110.92 113.35 111.61 118.57 142.91 154.38 a] 
Mininstin.y.. .acikod lie. See 80.11 75.69 81.22 78.64 78.08 83.98 87.66 BS. 7a 
oodstuittcs icine conepe nome ays Boley, 348.21 351.59 351.79 355.45 369.40 382.14 388.59 : 
extiles th. Peete Ee SEN ws 128.00 125.39 126.51 127.64 127.36 128.97 136.39 133.96 iz 
PapercPulpe cabsatiwE © ddetecen “ae 119.43 117.63 117.75 118.35 117.15 122.77 128.87 123.73 ; 
Chemiicalst yee sites) ies eee 206.10 205.41 216.14 217.14 213.67 223.07 228.23 219.47 a 
Petroleum-Coal\j(t; sp). «Wa J We. . 220.24 222.44 224.15 223.91 218.04 217.80 B20 e381: 207.77 , 
Glass, Clay; Stones! Nt 1. Pats 425.80 433.97 449 .20 460.30 460.53 467.84 474.29 451.39 
TroneStéel&). 4 -Peuset sas, Sek A 161.81 159.47 172.63 173.82 170.97 176.15 175.88 166.53 
Non-ferrous Metal. ........ 168.64 166.09 166.32 166.78 161.20 166.20 173.06 168.53 
Machineryoiuset . 20. 2%, AUPE 479.76 476.06 501.09 519.37 500.00 514.37 512.84 481.72 | 
Electric Machinery ........ 466.88 464.75 965.39 452.18 444 52 456.44 461.55 445.58 
Transportation Equipments... . 266.45 260.29 275.65 267.68 266.45 270.72 270.15 256.02 | 
Precision Machinery ....... 316.86 308.85 326.82 336.39 324.83 336.79 341.57 316.86 
Other Manufactures. ....... 421.04 419.39 428.06 428.62 427.31 433.45 449.88 446.06 
Commercewia pores... a 289.65 283.61 287.29 291.42 291.42 307.47 307.32 298.63 
Banking Insurance ........ 93.45 93.13 94.74 96.03 94.85 95.28 95.82 94.42 
Real’ Estate e7...°"... ¢aid)., 1598 602.36 621.99 675.27 670.78 662.93 661.81 708.36 680.87 
Land Transportation ....... 242.78 240.24 240.83 240.58 342.11 244.14 245.76 243.21 
Ocean Shipping. tata eect ae 45.79 43.83 43.55 45.23 44.29 46.44 45.88 47.18 
Warehousing “<9. a 0s. « chee De ts 164.98 164.55 167.18 172.88 176.83 176.39 173.76 
Electricity, Gas 2c hse 70.05 69.48 69.51 69.51 70.02 70.81 69.73 69.93 
SErviCeSi cw bane Coe, eee aie etn 2 149.32 151.70 149.73 149.46 147.94 158.68 164.04 163.69 


Notes: As of October 1, 1960, the publication of the old Dow-Jones averages has been discontinued ; from this issue on, the new Dow-Jones 
averages will replace the old ones with some changes in classifications. 


Source: Tokyo Securities Exchange. 
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aN Economic Council (headed by Mr. Ichiro Ishikawa), 
~ which is an advisory body to the Prime Minister, 
submitted to the Government on November 1 its re- 
commendations for a plan calling for the doubling of 
national income in ten years. About a year’s study and 
compilation work, involving more than 200 members of 
; the Economic Council and a large staff, went into this 
voluminous proposal. The councillors are experts drawn 
_from among scholars, organs of public opinion, business 
_ organizations, labor circles, and officialdom. Consequently, 
_ the recommendations of this body can be regarded as fairly 
trustworthy as to content and approach. Actually, the 
reaction to the proposals made appears to be favorable 
in practically all quarters. 
| Basing its actions on the recommendations of the 
Economic Council, the Ikeda Government is going ahead 
with its own planning for a doubling of the national 
income. This does not mean, however, that the Govern- 
' ment is intending to institute a system of planned economy 
with the objective of achieving a doubling of national 
income in ten years. Rather, the basic approach is that 
the Government will take upon itself, as its principal role, 
the creation of a favorable climate for economic growth 
at the proposed speed. Consequently, the bulk of the 
economic activity required for this expansion will revolve 
around private business and industry. 

The plan for doubling national income, however, does 
Clearly indicate the course required to be taken by the 
economy, as well as the major objectives that must be 
achieved ; and the recently published recommendations 
are the result of studies made in regard to the major 
policies to be followed for realization of the proposed 
economic growth. Consequently, the proposal is more 
of a statement of objectives than a thoroughly worked 
out program of actions. 


Features of the National Income Doubling Plan 


One of the reasons for the favorable reception accorded 
the Economic Council’s proposal is the introduction of 
such innovations as are described below. 

First, as distinct from the long-range plans evolved in 
the past, the new proposal calls for various forthright 
changes in policy including improvement of existing 
systems and organizations. 

Second, fairly incisive discussion has been undertaken 
of the significance and role of economic planning in a 
free economy. In general, it is indicated that while the 
Government should intensify planning and programming 
in the areas of social overhead for which it can actually 
take responsibility, the actions within the private sector 
are left to the initiative and self-determination of private 
enterprise. In the government sector, particuler emphasis 
is laid on the build-up of social capital, and the invest- 
ments called for during the 10-year period in various types 
of public works are spelled out fairly specifically. 
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Third, more stress is laid on the structural changes of 
the economy than has been the case with past long-range 
plans. Since it is expected that, after ten years, the 
economic pattern will have changed from a dualistic 
structure retaining many elements of an underdeveloped 
economy to something closer to the full-employment form 
prevalent among the advanced industrialized countries, 


there will undoubtedly be undergone major social and 
economic tranformations. 


Fourth, there is recognition of the essential role that 
people must play in bringing about economic development. 
It is pointed out that the supply of engineers of adequate 
competence must be increased to meet the requirements 
of the economic growth which will center on the heavy 
and chemical industries. 

Fifth, the problem of wage differentials, a matter 
heretofore neglected in long-range planning, is squarely 
tackled. A fairly clear approach is expounded for long- 
range planning in regard to such problems as how to 
reduce wage discrepancies, to provide for a minimum 
level of subsistence, and to deal with the regional patterns 
of the economy. 


General Outline of the Proposed Plan 


The plan proposed by the Economic Council will be 
reviewed from the standpoints of industrial activity and 
the standard of living. Further, in order to obtain a 
better grasp of what is expected in the next ten years, 
there will be undertaken a brief survey of the development 
which has taken place during the past decade. 

Fiscal 1950-51, ten years ago, was the year of the 
outbreak of the Korean War. At that time, the Japa- 
nese economy was in a state of utter impoverishment. 
Statistics show that the national income of that year 
amounted to only ¥3,380,000 million, which in terms to 
today’s prices is 4,900,000 million. The national income 
for fiscal 1960-61 is expected to amount to something 
around ¥11,000,000 million; so in the interim there 
occurred a growth of national income in the order of 
2.25 times. The average growth rate for the past decade 
therefore comes out at 8.5 percent per annum. Population, 
during the decade, increased 13 percent, from 83,200,000 
in 1950 to some 94,000,000. Consequently, in terms of 
per-capita income, there was just about a doubling. 

During the ten-year period starting with fiscal 1950-51, 
the growth of mining and manufacturing production was 
approximately 5-fold—4-fold in the case of textiles, 5-fold 
in the case of chemicals and iron and steel, and 10-fold 
in the case of machinery manufacturing. 

As for trade, whereas export volume in fiscal 1950-51 
stood at $820 million-worth and imports amounted to 
$974 million, the expected export volume for the current 
fiscal year is about $4,000 million, while imports will 
probably amount to about $4,500 million. Thus, in the 
space of ten years, trade has increased roughly 5-fold. 

The above, in brief, are the facts concerning Japan’s 


recovery and growth of the past ten years. No one, ten 
years ago, even dreamt that such astonishing progress 
lay in store. el ala 77h 

The question, however, is: Will the Japanese economy 
in the ten years to come be capable of similar remarkable 
growth? According to the proposal made by the Economic 
Council, the target set for gross national production in 
fiscal 1970-71 is 3£26,000,000 million (in terms of fiscal 
1958-59 prices). This is just double the expected achieve- 
ment of fiscal 1960-61. The projected average annual 
growth rate for the decade to come is set at 7.2 percent. 

The national income target figure for fiscal 1970-71 is 
set at *¥21,300,000 million, about double the expected 
level for fiscal 1960-61. 

Population is expected to rise by somewhat less than 9 
percent, from the present level of 94 million to about 
102.2 million in fiscal 1960-61; so with per-capita income 
the 208,600 ($579) level of fiscal 1970-71 will, if achieved, 
be 1.84-fold the present level. 

It is estimated that the mining and manufacturing 
production index for fiscal 1970-71 will be 610 (1955=100). 
This level, as compared with the 227 expected for fiscal 
1960-61, will be higher by 2.7-fold. The growth for the 
various sectors of industry are: 2.5-fold for machinery, 
3-fold for chemicals, 2.6-fold for iron and steel, and 1.9- 
fold for textiles. Crude steel production in fiscal 1970-71 
is expected to be 48 million tons, 2.2-fold the 21.6 million 
tons expected this year. Cement output is expected to go 
up 2.4 times, to a level of 50 million tons; synthetic 
textiles, up 2.9-fold to a level of 350,000 tons; while about 
a million passenger cars will be produced, 7.2 times the 
present quantity. 

In the area of energy requirements, the need in fiscal 
1970-71, in terms of coal of 7,000-calorie rating, will be 
303 million tons, approximately double the current re- 
quirement. Of this amount, roughly half will be in the 
form of electricity, so there will be a notable gain re- 
gistered by the proportion held by electricity among the 
types of energy consumed. As for the supply of energy, 
domestic production of coal, ten years hence, is expected 
to be about the same as at present (55 million tons per 
annum), while importation of petroleum and its derivatives 
is expected to increase to about 97 million kiloliters, 
about 3 times the current volume. The increase in 
available hydro-electric power during the ten years to come 
is estimated at about 50 percent. 

The composition of the energy supply of fiscal 1970-71 
is therefore expected to be: hydro-electricity, 19.5 percent; 
coal, 28.7 percent; and petroleum 49.6 percent, as against 
the fiscal 1960-61 pattern of hydro power, 27.6 percent: 
coal, 37.8 percent; and petroleum, 29.5 percent. The 
relative importance of petroleum will therefore go up 
notably. Dependence on importation for sources of 
energy (ratio of importation to total supply) will go up 
from the 33.6 percent of fiscal 1959-60 to 58.8 percent 
in fiscal 1970-71. 

The average wage level of fiscal 1970-71 is expected 
to be 1.92 times higher than that of the base period 
(1956-58), at 1.65 times the level of fiscal 1960-61. With 
spread of manpower shortages, it is expected that the 
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discrepancy in level of wages between large and es 
operations will tend to be reduced, and that the pay of 
small enterprise employees will about double so that thei 
average monthly wage will be in excess of *F 20,000. : 
Meanwhile, the pay of big business employees is expected 
to.go up by about 50 percent. Ty aye oae eye | 

In foreign trade, the export yepaib of fiscal 1970-71 
is expected to reach $9,320 million, while imports will | 
be around $9,890 million-worth. Compared with the 
levels of 1960-61, this means a growth of 2.2- to 2. 7 
fold in ten years at an average rate of about 9 percent | 
per annum. b | 


From the above comparison of what has transpired | 
during the past decade and what is expected in the coming | 
ten years, it can be seen that whereas the average annual - 
growth rate to date has been 8.5 percent, the anticipated 
average rate will be 7.2 percent. The thinking in regard 
to this future growth rate is fairly flexible. The Economic 
Council, when discussing future growth rate, felt that an 
annual rate of from 6.5 percent to 8 percent would not | 


be unreasonable for a long-term period of ten years. 


1. Japanese Economic Indices Ten Years Hence 


Uni Baste aa “Year ae 
me FY) (a) 9707 By, 
eeopulation. .f.06, s9n 0 cus 1,000 91,110 102,222 112.2 
2. Fopulation, age 15 and above 1,000 62,170 79,020 127.1 
3. Gross National Product .. “million 9,743,700 26,000,000 266.8 
4. National Income. ..... ditto 7,993,600 21,323,200 266.8 
5. Per-Capita National Income yen 87,736 208,601 237.8 
6. Personal Consumer 
Spending... saof=-a%. - Bea ¥ million 5,797,900 15,116,600 260.7 
7. Per-Capita Consumer 
Spending’... aes. yen 63,636 147,883 232.4 
8. Gross National Capital 
Mormation so <4. «eeu ¥ million 2,947,000 8,283,200 281.1 
9. Mining-Manufacturing 
Production (index) .. . % 100 431 75) ASIRT, 
10. Agriculture-Forestry-Fishery 
Production( index) ... % 100 144.1 144.1 
le" Jobholdersy Ae “2. Fe 1,000 41,540 48,690 117.2 
12. ‘Employees:. «> 2. ee 1,000 19,240 32,350 168:1 
13. Domestic Freight ..... million ton- 97 ,500 217,300 222.9 
kilometers (FY 1958) 
14. Domestic Passenger Traffic Million 210,900 508,200 241.0 
passenger- (FY 1958) 
Kilometers 
15. Total Energy Requirement 
(coal equivalent). .... 1,000 tons 131,815 302,760 230.1 
16) Export’ Drade © 2 nee $ million 2,687 8,484 315.8 
Pxporty(FOB)i5 -seeeee ditto 2,701 9 320) 9345.1 
ii.dmports [rade.. . <a snes ditto 2,549 8,080 317.0 
Im port:(CIE)) 7...) . ee ditto 3,126 9,891 316.4 


Note: Items 3 through 8 in terms of FY 1958 prices. 


Modernization of the Employment Pattern 


Immediately after the surrender in 1945, the national 
income dropped to only 60 percent of the prewar level : 
(1934-36 average), while there was a notable increase in 
the working population (people of between 15 and 65. 
years of age). Consequently, the postwar economy of! 
Japan was forced to function with many more people in. 
much narrower confines than before, and there was an. 
overwhelming surplus of manpower. Only after about. 
1955 was it that the per-capita income of the working | 
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population exceeded prewar level, so oversupply of 
manpower was a chronic situation until only five years or 
so ago, and it was difficult, no matter how rapid the 


economic growth, to absorb newly developing manpower 
with any degree of stability. 


But with national income surpassing the prewar level, 


and with a high rate of economic growth continuing to 


be maintained, the employment of youngsters graduating 
from the schools soon went up to virtually 100 percent, 
a situation that has prevailed since a year or so ago. 
This is indeed a far cry from the 50-percent rate which 
was normal a decade ago. 

How then has the need for manpower gone up in 


each sector of industry with the rise of national income 


_ far above the prewar level? 


For convenience, let us 
consider two sectors—the low-income sector comprising 


. farming, forestry, and fishery, the primary industries ; and 


the high-income sector, comprising the non-primary 
industries (manufacturing, commerce, finance, transporta- 
tion, Etc.). The national income produced by the non- 
primary industries rose from the 74 percent of total in 
fiscal 1950-51 to 82 percent in fiscal 1958-59, and there 


- was a corresponding increase in the labor requirements 


of these industries. 

Currently, there are some 16 million jobholders in the 
primary industries, but because annual retirements stand 
at nearly 400,000 the workforce involved will dwindle in 
size if at least 400,000 new workers cannot be supplied. 
Because of the high activity evinced by the non-primary 
industries, the flow of new manpower into the primary 
industries has become smaller, and estimates are that only 
about 200,000 people are being made available each year. 
Consequently, even should there be no migration of labor 
from the primary to the non-primary sector, there will 
be a slow but steady reduction of the primary industry 
workforce. 

Employment in the various sectors of industry is as 
shown in table 2. It will be seen that there occurred 
notable improvement of the employment rate between 
fiscal 1950-51 and the average for fiscal 1956-57 through 
1958-59. Nevertheless, there still remained some marginal 
employment of surplus manpower in the small commercial 
and service trade operations. 


2. Employment by Industrial Sector 


(In 1,000 jobholders) 
Riccal Fiscal Fiscal 


1950-51 Te ay Ae ucieseed) 
Primary Industries ......- 17,580 16,450 11,540 
Secondary Industries ..... 7,490 10,060 15,680 
Tertiary Industries. .....- 11,000 15,030 21,470 
fc ee ae ee ee oe 36,070 41,540 48,690 


As for future manpower needs and available supply, 
whereas national income is expected to double in ten 
years, the supply of people of working age will go up 


only 20 percent. Consequently, from the standpoint of 
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employment the future is bright. Moreover, since it is 
anticipated that underemployment will decline despite rise 
of income level, actual job availability will be even better 
than the figures would indicate. 

Demand for workers in the non-primary industries 
will go up by about 11 million people in the ten years 
to come (going up, on the average, by about a million 
each year), and there will be in addition some 9 million 
people needed to replace retirements ; so the total deficit 
will be in the order of about 20 million workers. There 
will be available, during the decade, some 17 million new 
graduates from the nation’s: schools, so the balance of 
some 3 million workers will have to be covered by 
manpower shifting from the primary sector. 

In this way the workforce of the primary industries 
will decline steadily during the years to come, and 
there will take place a substantial modernization of the 
pattern of employment. 
ing, be further changes of pattern within the secondary 
and tertiary sectors, with manpower flowing from the 
declining industries to the expanding ones. 

In so far as this change of employment pattern will 
take place under favorable conditions, there is little likeli- 
hood that concentration at low wages will take place, as 


There will, it goes without say- 


heretofore, in the small and marginal operations, and ex- 
pectations are that absorption of manpower will occur at 
high wages into the growth industries. 


Betterment of Living Standards 


‘About a decade ago, there was achieved the initial re- 
covery from the complete prostration brought about by 
defeat, but the situation was as yet far from reassuring. 
Reviewing today what was undergone up to that time, it 
can be seen that truly staggering difficulties were over- 
come, and that with remarkable progress in economic 
development achieved subsequently the standard of living 
has risen to a level inconceivable barely ten years ago. 

In fiscal 1952-53 and 1953-54 the national income and 
consumer spending surpassed the prewar (1934-36) levels, 
and the subsequent trend has been a steady and notable 
rise. Currently, the level is more than 30-percent above 
prewar, while the pattern of consumption also has shown 
remarkable advancement. For example, in food, the 
consumption of meat and dairy products has increased 
notably, while spending for durable consumer items, es- 
pecially electrical appliances has grown enormously. Fur- 
ther, the household outlays for travel, culture, education, 
and entertainment have increased to show that the Japa- 
nese as a whole have progressed well beyond the bare 
subsistence level. 

The consumer spending pattern for all Japanese in 
fiscal 1959-60 was: 50 percent for food and beverages, 8 
percent for clothing, 4 percent for heat and light, 10 per- 
cent for housing, and 28 percent for sundries. The pro- 
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portion taken up by food (62 percent in fiscal 1950-51) 5 to 6 million dwelling units, ensuring each household an 
has declined appreciably, while the rise of the relative independent unit. Living conditions will be vastly im- 
positions of housing (6 percent in fiscal 1950-51) and proved by provision of water supply and sewage, while in 
sundries (19 percent) calls for particular attention. the area of durable consumer goods the number of pas- 

Looking into the living standards of city-dwelling wage- senger cars will increase 7-fold from the 3.3 per 1,000 
earners, the pattern at present is: 40 percent of all outlays population to 21.9 cars per 1,000. The diffusion rate of 
for food and beverages, 12 percent for clothing, 5 percent television sets will go up from the current 19 percent to 
for light and heat, 10 percent for housing, and 34 percent 86 percent of all households, while washing machines | 
for sundries. As compared to the conditions of fiscal will be owned by 71 percent of all families (now 19 per- 
1950-51, there is here again a notable decline of the pro- cent). Electric refrigerators will be owned. by at least 50 © 
portion spent on food, and a substantial increase of the percent (now only 3 percent). | 


percentage going to sundries. At the same time, there 3. Consumption Pattern Trend 


5 A 
occurred notable improvement of householdin come. , Fiaeal Ficcal um 
Whereas, in 1950-51 outgo just about balanced out in eae 1950-6)...» 1270 eae 

Sas; mee an Total Population. -.... 1,000 persons 92,944 10,222 
come, today the average city wage-earner household has Number of Households . . 1,000 households 21,920 26,040 4 
. : Food Calory Consumption. per-capita/day NeTA¥E 2,566 y 
a 13 percent surp lus of income over ss endings. Protein Consumption ... grams/capita/day 66 82.6 
The national standard of living has thus improved not- Flats.Intalkem@ante = Sener ditto 24.1 53.7 
. : Television Sets ...... 1,000 4,500 22,500 ; 
ably and _ steadi ring th eca he result of : i 
y ) ly du 8 ¥ Dart d ademnt S : f TV diffusion rate =. - = - households(%) 20.5 86.4 
steady increase of household income in line with the Washing Machines .... 1,000 4,200 18,500 
growth of the economy, and of the urge, on the part of | Wash. Mach. diffusion . . households(%) }?-3 Tp . 
, ¥ ; _ ; Electr. Refrigerators. . .. 1,000 600 13,200 
consumers, to live efficiently and enjoyably. Will it be  Refrig. diffusion... ... households(%) av 50.7 . 
possible to increase consumer spending at the same rate Passenger Cars ...... oO 0 2,240 
i x Textiles (clothing) .... kg./capita 6.28 10.83 
in the years to come? Biase) . WON, 3 1,000 tons 14,930 45,000 
All Studies indicate that the per-capita income of the Energy (coal Equiv.) . . . ton/capita 1.42 2.8 
tee Gity Gastawt: ease ees million Cub. M 2,056 4,937 
average wage-earner household will rise to 199,000 per Heemictia nod! Anus KWH/capita 122.2 318.1 


annum, 2.4 times the present level, while the per-capita | Telephones.........- 100 persons 5.5 18.0 
income of non-wage-earner households will go up to 
¥F 163,000 per annum, 2.3-fold the current average. This 
will permit the raising of per-capita consumer spending 
by more than two-fold to 179,000 per annum for wage- 
earner households, and to 125,000 for non-wage-earner 
households. 


Household outlay for lighting and heat is expected to 
increase by some 50 percent; and with electrification of 
the home continuing to progress to a level from 3- to 
4-fold the present, the per-capita consumption of electricty 
will go up from the 122 KWH of today to an estimated 
318-K WH level. 


In either case, the proportion of spending on food will Expenditures for clothing are already fairly high, ap- 


decline; and while the money spent on grain foods will 
remain unchanged, the wage-earner households are ex- 
pected ten years hence to be spending 5 times more than 
at present for meat, eggs, and dairy products, while farm 
households will spend 9 times the present amount for 
these items of food. This means progressive change in 
eating habits. 


proaching Western standards. But further increase is 
predictable, and the present level of 6.3 kilograms of 
textile material per capita will probably rise to at least | 
10.8 kilograms. 

Miscellaneous spending by households is expected to 
go up 2.7-fold in the case of wage-earner households, 
2.4-fold for ordinary families, and 3.6-fold for farm house- 


The dietetic standards of the Japanese will rise by 15 holds. Currently ranging from 27 to 33 percent of all 
percent from the present average per-capita intake of 2,566 


. é spendings, this category covering travel, commuting, com- 
calories, while protein consumption will go up 25 percent, 


munication, education, entertainment, recreation, etc. is 
from the present 66 grams to 83 grams, and intake of fats expected to take up from 35 to 42 percent of the house- 


will more than double, going up from the present 24 grams hold budget. Rise in income and added leisure will un- 
to an estimated level of 54 grams. 


Outlays for housing and equipment will increase not- 
ably with both wage-earner and other households, the 


doubtedly spur spending for cultural pursuits. 

The 10-year plan proposed by the Economic Council 
ae envisions a much richer and more variegated way of life 
oon being that wage-earner households ten years for the Japanese. Considering the fact that the per-capita 
hence oul be spending 8 times more than they now spend national income target of $579 for fiscal 1970-71 falls far | 
on furniture and utensils, ordinary households 5 times short of the $742 of West Germany and France in 1957, _ 
more, and farm households 3 times more. this plan for accelerated progress appears entirely feasible | 


In terms of actual goods, these figures mean that in since the urge exists, and the Japanese as a whole look | 
the ten years to come there will be an increase of from to better days ahead 
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Wage Structure 


The Oriental Economist has carried out its 8th survey 
on wages in order to clarify the actual wage structure of 
Japanese industry. This survey covered 262 major com- 
panies with a capital of more than ¥100 million and with 
a regular workforce of not less than 500 people. A survey 
of this type has been regulary undertaken in July every 
year since 1953. 


Average Pay £25,924 in all Industries 


The average monthly pay of all industries (age 31.5, 
length of service 8.7 years, no. in family 1.6 people) as 
of July, 1960, stood at 22,026 per employee as regular 


pay, ¥3,898 as extra pay, and £25,924 as a total and 


monthly wage for all workers in manufacturing industries 
(age 31.1, length of service 8.5 years, no. in family 1.6 
persons) stood at ¥21,304, *¥4,115 and ¥25,419 respec- 
tively. 

Looking into the regular pay for each classification of 


- business, the highest monthly pay is maintained by petro- 


leum refining— an average of 29,617 per employee, follow- 
ed by shipping at 29,201. At the other extreme, the 
lowest wages are paid by textile spinning—an average 
monthly pay of 12,221, under textile processing and 
rubber & leather—an average of 12,440 and ¥15,016 
respectively. Thus, monthly pay differentials between 
petroleum refining and spinning are about two to one. 

In all industries, the average net wage increase amoun- 
ted to 1,933 (9.8 per cent) up as against that of the 
1959 level and 2,403 (10.2 per cent) up in manufactur- 
ing industries alone. As the corresponding figure in July, 
1959, stood at 1,470 (7 percent up), this year’s achieve- 
ment was phenomenal reflecting the business boom and 
the growth of production in all industries. A notable 
feature in this year’s pay level statistic is the exceptionally 
high rate of growth acheived in textiles (15.6 percent 
overall and 18.9 per cent in textile processing). This 
rate accounts for a large part of the overall increased rate. 
The highest growth rates are maintained by wholesale 
trading and retail operations with an average of ¥3,354, 
followed by ¥3,127 in sugar refining. 

In all industries, the actual working hours of all workers 
stood at 178.8 hours as regular working hours, 23.7 as 
extra hours, and 202.5 hours as the total. The percentage 
of extra working hours came to account for 11.7 percent 
At the sametime, the rate of extra 
Those industries in which 


of all working hours. 
pay accounted for 15.0 percent. 
extra wages account for a large amount of the total include 
wire & cable in the primary metal category with the high- 
est rate of 26.2 percent, followed by 25.7 percent in ship- 


building, 24.5 percent in rolling stock in the transportation 


equipment category. But in textiles the pay rate is slightly 
less than 10 percent due to a depression. 


Highest Gains Made by Petroleum Refining 


Turning next to the model wage of male clerks in all 
industries, the average beginning monthly salary for 22 


1. Wage Disparity by Industries 
(As of July, 1960) 


Clerks (Male) Laborers Retirement 


; ahd Allowances 

University Universit rmary Universit 

Industries Graduate Graduate oe Coane 
(New (Old (Old (Old 

System System System System 

Age: 22) Age: 50) Age: 30) Age: 55) 
All Industries. ...... 100.0 100.0 = 100.0 
Mining’ >. 2. geee. tee 118.1 129.3 — 126.6 
Manufacturing ...... 100.7 97.5 100.0 98.1 
Foodstuffs. ....... 98.9 95.9 100.0 99.1 
Textiles TACO ss 94.6 83.9 93.0 99.8 
Paper & Pulp ..... 108.6 104.1 109.4 116.5 
Chemicalsis =< 202 “ut. 103.1 101.1 102.5 111.1 
Petroleum Refining. . . 112.8 116.0 120.8 170.1 
Rubber & Leather .. . 92.4 78.8 90.9 66.8 
Ceramic, Clay, Stone. . 102.5 87.2 111.0 83.7 
Primary Metals. .... 102.6 104.4 98.5 Le 
Machinery: .-. 5 .ss oe 95.1 83.4 92.6 72.4 
Electric Machinery. . . 100.4 97.6 99.4 93.4 
Transport. Equipments . 101.4 109.6 102.8 88.2 
Precision Machinery . . 98.9 94.1 106.4 82.1 
Other Manufacturing 95.9 109.1 95.8 112.3 
Wholesale, Retail. .... 95.5 112.4 = 88.1 
WPAN ts sen pee dy coos 104.2 97.8 = 80.9 
Department Stores ... 80.9 131.8 —_ 97.7 
Banking... Sacage <p cccws oe 95.0 107.7 — 95.1 
Warehouse, Real Estate . 100.9 124.3 — 108.9 
Transport. Public Utilities 94.3 106.6 = 132.3 
Private Railways.... 92.2 125.0 - 169.5 
Air Transportation... 94.3 97.9 = 115.3 
SHiPDING Seuss sccm ene vs 99.3 93.0 — 95.8 
Electric Power Gas. . . 91.8 112.6 = 153.3 
Services: A. Sel .t.028- 6.8 89.4 108.5 — 68.3 

Note: Male worker in manufacturing industries=100. 


Source: The Oriental Economist for all tables. 


2. Wage Disparity by Industries 
Girl Middle 


Unvirsit Primar 
P Graduate School Coe 
Industries (Old Graduate (Old 
System (Old System System 
Age: 30) Age: 30) Age: 30) 
All Industries - . . . oc. 5 = oss 110.0 87.4 72.9 
MINIhg oo mses Ie ek oon 115.7 70.6 — 
Manufactaiming «. <.G Gfli- so ces 110.7 88.1 72.0 
HoOodsStuftSies pa. scla::esuestk) ch, Pests 105.8 81.6 65.9 
ATO RATIES( ao ow saves tz Me er hah fees 110.6 84.0 64.9 
Paper G& PUlpr ie wo je htc 113.4 91.8 68.7 
GhenticalSi es pemese feel se ons 112.1 88.7 72.9 
Petroleum'Refining....... 108.2 84.1 65.4 
Rubber & Leather ....... 102.4 84.4 64.9 
Ceramics, Clay, Stone ..... = 78.6 63.8 
Primary, Wetalsic gene ees 110.9 84.2 Kish 
MACHINGT Yaa qh seu sapiens leas asl 114.4 92.7 74.4 
Electric Machinery ....... 110.7 89.3 71.6 
Transportation Equipments . . 110.2 91.6 76.0 
Precision Machinery ...... L228 93.8 74.2 
Other Manufacturing ..... 102.0 78.3 oak 
Wholesale, Retail. ........ 102.1 _ 61.6 
Wading ema cpes <a eh ATs vies clams 102.4 — 60.2 
Department Stores ....... — _ _ 
Banking fumes 2 set Walle t., tenpheiwt 101.7 — 72.2 
Warehouse, Real Estate ..... 102.1 — 59.4 
Transportation, Public Utilities . 110.5 — 85.6 
Private: Railways. 5. caj< «0 a. « 116.0 — 84.7 
Air Pransportation.~ i <.2-4< 112.9 _ 82.8 
Shipping eee vs, Ge GFA desman. — - 78.3 
Electric Power, Gas ...... 114.0 = 92.4 
SEIMVIGES) Anas ovain) withte «iste csieuleg pe — = 76.3 
Note; Male clerk (old system middle school graduate: aged 30) =100, 


year old university graduates entering public service or 
private business stands at ¥15,072. As the years pass, 
however, the differences between enterpises become more 
and more noticeable. In the case of a male clerk (age 
30, 7 years of service to his credit with 2 dependents) the 
average monthly pay stands at ¥28,877, while the actual 
pay level ranges from about ¥20,000 at the bottom to 
¥ 40,000 at the top. In the case of a male clerk (age 50, 
27 years of service, 3 dependents), the difference becomes 
far more complicated. While the average stands at ¥79,- 


965, the actual pay level ranges from *¥40,000 at the 
bottom to 120,000 at the top. 


Looking into the wage disparity by classification accor- 
ding to business (see Table 1), the 22-year age group levels 
are the highest in mining with an index of 118.1 (*¥17,809), 
followed by petroleum refining—112.8 (17,004). In 
smaller classifications, pulp, in paper & pulp, stands highest 
at 128.3 (3£19,330) which is well over that of mining and 
petroleum refining. In the case of the 30-years-of age 
group of male workers, the highest average monthly wages 
are found in petroleum refining (124.1 or 35,843) and 


All Workers 
Working Hane Average Wages (yen) Pay Hike 
: one employee, Te ee hi ae : 

Industries Ber Wont) Clerks ) Laborers Mote __All Workers’ Amount 
eee Standard Total Standard Total Standard Total (yen) 

All Industries .... . 178.8 202.5 26,725 29,643 18,747 2 
ipindustriesaa es eee 8. pone 4 : ; 642 ’ 3,231 22,026 25,924 1,933 
Mining a oe 167.6 180.7 31,367 33.853 18,962 21,785 21,763 247941 1,681 

anufacturing. ... 2. 179.2 204.2 26.752 29.725 18,650 23,159 21° 304 25.419 2,043 
podstuffs ss... 173.9 193.4 97°301 29/591 18,204 21,907 21:72 25,062 1,995 
al lai ai oc RIE 189.5 219.5 27-313 30, 657 22,843 31,166 24,446 30,993 1,543 

A onene sy. Lae : : 3 ; 2 156 25,536 29°5 
Confectionary, Milk cine oe aes 183.6 196.0 97° 168 99’ 410 12,667 14/556 16,737 187785 i831 
Brewery ss 177.5 192.2 28085 30/278 207599 23.168 22903 25,358 1,740 

Fe EN, I re 179.0 197.6 24’ 949 95,713 18,627 93.950 21,196 24676 1,719 

eS og SR 193.7 202.0 98'391 30;131 10,532 11,572 13,059 14,234 1,894 
inning. 198.5 198.8 30, 960 32,109 10,316 11,000 12,221 12/950 1,644 
eee Whaat iit aia : f ; . itl 12/561 15,664 : 

: Textile Processing ibe oe A ee 196.9 212.9 22'335 24'803 9,854 11,675 12/440 res at 
apes pe oe ee 175.7 203.7 92'301 95,402 14,026 18,117 23" 638 28,809 1,598 
Pape eich thorn Ege inchs sole 179.8 205.0 22/301 957402 14/026 18,117 22000 26,985 1,469 

D1 ea eee ee a ome 165. : = = = = 26,913 32,4 : 

Chemicals aT mabnk, ct eae 170.7 187.8 29,994 32, 289 20,783 23,835 23,522 36 375 2 Be 

eitilizers ee 172.5 183.2 32/581 34) 685 23,722 25,859 25,332 27.637 2/006 
A ee ae 165.0 179.1 31,811 34)554 24,307 28,079 25,806 98,927 2) 400 
Oil Painting ws. 171.7 194.7 24,446 27,060 18,719 23,199 21,718 25,192 2,475 
Pharmaceuticals «=... 1.4... 169.5 183.8 26,180 28'113 17,200 19,753 21,376 23,618 1,646 

pather Chemicals 169.8 192.5 35.829 38.457 21:318 24°93) 23" 861 277204 23477 

Petroleum Refining 2... 1. ies 177.7 37, 280 41343 23'975 28/985 29'617 33,825 2,776 

pabber SiLeather 2000 iy = tele 193.0 212.0 91,158 23/035 12'696 15,221 15,016 17,176 1,231 

oe, Clay, ONE 3 Saat dat tia hE 180.9 211.4 28.942 32, 283 19,327 24,622 21,953 26.775 2123 
Bay Mesa etn bay eee 177.3 214.8 25,752 29,190 20,886 27.846 22) 243 28,074 1,536 
Oe nary ote io a foe 179.0 211.0 26,273 30,229 24,915 31,608 25,188 31,247 1,317 
Specialised ® i. «RAM +. oo 183.3 227.8 24.730 28,150 19°63] 27,750 21,124 27,254 2/137 
pocinic Wires \& Cables) tip 1c Tea 221.2 27,348 31,579 19,147 28,351 21,607 29,271 1,657 

Meee Senne Matas op niet Gla, 172.5 185.2 24,025 25,699 17,779 21,316 19/634 227545 1,728 

eel apa: tr 182.0 217.3 93° 419 26,495 20°114 26, 256 91,250 96 909 9039 
pec echineyy & Appliances 181.6 203.3 22° 707 25,522 15,997 19/515 18.469 21,565 2,399 
Ciansmission, Distribution...) . 182.5 904.8 23,026 26 , 008 14,814 18/060 17,439 20,424 2/203 

ge nmunication/Apparate ¥). 4... 181.0 202.3 22,548 25,279 16589 20,243 19,042 22199 2,487 
Eancportation Equipments... . . . . 178.0 212.3 27,201 31,597 21,752 28,467 22,935 28, 848 1605 
EA een SURE TS aac 169.0 216.5 26,301 29'637 18,816 24,804 18,173 24,079 1,767 
Pa haoke ik aaa 2 lar 5 a a ~ 23,675 32,959 25,312 34,075 1,980 

io ea Bags eke ; 204. 25, 28, 24, | ; 

Lee Equipments 184.6 (ANSP, 26,315 29,704 30°879 35 on) 51° 906 6 eer Daeg 
Goon Mater a aan 181.3 204.5 27,091 30,217 19/985 24,447 23061 27/083 1912 

pea Maen. eta nena 183.5 194.2 28,759 30,589 20,407 22,372 25,194 27,371 1,72 

Bae caper, ene 180.4 208.6 26,758 30,143 19,901 24862 22; 208 26; 968 1986 

Whotepete, Real TE 22S 122 BS Og ge ge samt tease aa ae es 
Fading tigen. ou Age ARON oe ee 77 93" ay ay ‘ iT. : 
ener Aer tah aor Glee 177.9 183.7 28'713 30,110 5. = 87998 57 B88 5 aed 
ee geerment Stores ae 182.7 215.7 18,953 20,620 = 18,983 18180 1330 
halle Sei) Real Estate . Beco oben MeN 164.3 188.4 et 59°78 es = ee gee ieee 
ansportation, Public Utilities. | |) | | 177.1 194.1 25,798 28° 3: a ote3 eso oa 

ee Rel waye 20-7 ies ee 182.6 209.4 — ct = Ly 53° re 1,736 

Sh eg a Ss soil Jans, eas Ra one 187.5 212.1 20,937 24,473 ke — ee SU Wed 

S Electric, PowermGas iyi a) saint ae 183.6 28505 ty = - 2.20 31.054 153 

ervices <°, . (3. + ee ; 183. Ay: 28,315 = _ 5A , , 
Publi employee ee 202.0 212.0 27,983 32324 = 35 56 900 58°876 11007 

Notes: 1. No public servants are included in All Industries column in all tables. 2 Kent ene 1 
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(107.9 or %31,147) in paper & pulp. On the other end, 
the lowest monthly wages are paid by rubber & leather 
with an average of 88.1 (3#25,446). The wage difference 
between petroleum refining and rubber & leather is as 


much as ¥10,000. 


In the case of male workers (section heads) in the 50- — 
year-of-age group, the average monthly wage stand at q 


129.3 (£103,426) in mining. But far lower are the figures 
for textile processing (75.3 or 60,208) and in rubber & 
leather (78.8 or 62,986). The average monthly pay dif- 


ferential between ‘‘ top” industry and “‘ bottom ” industry — 


is about 3£40,000 or 38 percent. The average pay for 
public workers, on the other hand, stands at £12,240 for 
a 22-years-of-age worker—some ¥3,000 lower than the 
total industry average. The difference becomes greater 
with the passage of years and at 30 years of age, public 
servants get 7,000 less than the total industry average 


and at 50 the difference widens to ¥13,000. This consi- 


derable wage disparity has finally forced the Government | 


to consider the raising of wage bases for public workers. 
As for factory hands, the average salary for a beginner 


3. Average Pays by Major Enterprises, 


(As of — 


companies surveyed is greatly limited and unfit for too careless ree ts ol pays for clerks are calcuJated on the basis of regular 


- 5. (1) Age, (2) Length of Service, (3) No. of Family. 


DECEMBER, 1960 


| iieted all See he 


ree D, 


= Fete 
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(male 15 years of age) stands at ¥7,263 for all manu- old-system middle school graduates are set at 100, the rates 
facturing industries ; 23,065 for 30 year-old workers (16 of old-system university graduates are 110.0 in all indu- 
years of service with 2 dependents) and ¥ 42,890 for 50- _stries. The big diffrence is found in private railways where 
year-old workers (36 years of service with 3 dependents). the rate for university graduates stands at 116.0, followed 
Higher wages are seen in such fields as petroleum refining by 115.7 in mining and 114.4 in ordinary machinery. But 
and paper & pulp in general and clay & stone, electric there are little or no difference in banking, warehouse and 
and precision machinery industry are also fairly high. real estate, 

As shown in Table 1, if the salaries and wages for Disparity due to schooling is less for those who are 
laborers in the 30-year old groups in manufacturing indu- under 30, but the figure suddenly broadens after the wor- 
stries are set at 100, those in petroleum refining stand at kers reach 30 years of age. Especially great is the wage 
the high level of 120.8 (*27,854) and 111.0 (*£25,613) differential between old-system university graduates and 
in clay & stone manufacturing. On the other hand, wages old-system middle school graduates. The pay level for 
are lower than average at 90.9 (£20,977) in rubber &  oOld-system middle school graduates (age: 55) is about the 
leather, 92.6 (£21,356) in ordinary machinery and in textiles | Same as that of 45 year-old, old-system university graduates. 


93.0 (¥21,448). The wage disparity between petroleum The wage disparity by ty Se of worker in the case of 
be lie the 30-year-old group administrative clerks (see Table 2), 

and textiles is 7,000. os BSE 
an average rate for male laborers in manufacturing industry 
is 88.1 if the index for old-system middle school graduat 
Female Wages 70 percent Those of Male’s at pees ee Mi es os 


male clerks is set at 100. The rate differential between 
Wage disparity by schooling, type of workers and sex the two is 12 percent. In the pay levels of both clay & 


is shown in Table 2. stone and other manufacturing industries, the differential 
If the rates for male administrative clerks of 30 years is more than 20 percent. 


- Schooling, Age Groups & Sex, etc. (1) 


July, 1960) 

Male Clerk Model Wages (yen) oat Female Cleric. Model Wages yen)’ asad Male Laborer Model Wages (yen) 
in Past Year Middle School Graduate Wot, Sc Girl Middle Junior High School 
Aes (Old System) igh School Graduate School Graduate 

m4 acta) ae “=e 55 i ( ystem 
SS (1) 30 40 50 55 18 20 25 30 15 20 25 
percent (2)) 13 23 33 38 0 4 i A 5 5 10 
(3) 2 4 3 9 0 
9,421 10,900 14,72 19,128 7,283 11,642 16,135 
a 6 496 48.863 69°70 + ee’ 68 9/531 10451 117880 a 7,421 9) 827 13,374 
10.2 26.171 43,003 60,176 66, 289 91367 10,879 14,656 18,844 7,263 11,651 16,176 
9.5 27,126 42,720 60,932 68,793 9,397 10,615 14, 153 17,883 7.731 11/184 15,438 
4 47,345 71,287 = ” 80° ; iE Re ite ee Be 
Te 36. 048 40,742 59.446 68,969 9,688 11,040 14/569 17,604 8,325 11,648 15,493 
9.2 31,787 47,107 68,750 82,363 9/613 10,657 14/100 18,197 7,624 11,487 16,235 
1 23.995 39,001 53,229 59,139 8,646 10, 044 13,718 16, 986 7,080 10,888 15,000 
229 43,783 60,978 — 9 ; Q 505 2 oe ; 
hae 38 547 40,182 54,336 60,447 8,42] 10,082 13,375 16.576 6,408 10,467 14/983 
12.6 27,291 41,418 54.038 59,077 8,783 10,648 13,803 17,391 6,344 10,647 14,944 
16.8 27° 904 45,544 61,114 67,819 8,693 10,571 14,785 19/160 6,530 10,946 15/411 
18.9 917745 34,753 50,267 57, 358 7,800 9'076 12,080 14/401 6.419 9,960 14:789 
7.8 27,472 45,110 64/260 73,343 10,415 11,734 15,378 18,885 8/850 12°465 17.154 
7.9 26.804 44605 62,314 70,374 9) 420 10,644 14/240 18,291 8.533 12/233 16.976 
7.4 28,918 46,877 71,070 82,250 12,407 13.915 17,653 20,964 9.800 13,280 17,778 
10.4 26,637 43.810 62,424 69,915 9665 11,225 15/156 19,421 7,865 11,926 16,582 
8.7 26,537 44/089 64,378 74.121 9/834 11,266 15,169 207125 8,352 12/911 16,482 
10.3 25,842 40,769 52,145 59,263 9) 787 11,643 16,010 20.150 oe ee he 
oF 43,961 66,197 76, 487 9,591 11,360 15,525 20,260 7,748 : : 
ae rae 44,657 67,000 77,191 8,764 10,140 13,620 17,680 6,813 10,683 15,566 
11.9 27,812 44” 293 60,642 62,135 10,235 11,663 15,625 19,207 8,252 12/188 16.892 
9.8 33,131 52,685 66,797 = 11,136 13,096 17,064 21672 9,396 13,822 19/015 
9.8 24°851 36, 338 50,036 56,636 8,529 9° 760 12/932 16,120 6,825 10,824 14.783 
10.8 32,600 47,360 68, 450 = 9/095 10,808 14,397 20,808 7,750 12/253 17,672 
9.6 26,797 45,341 63,259 73,041 9°570 11,080 15,041 90/814 7.585 11,686 16,192 
5.5 30,379 49,706 65,837 74,753 10,628 12/478 16,770 94° 011 8,169 14,543 19.876 
ma. i 257215 41,038 57,150 66, 263 9/029 10,640 14/640 18,775 6,640 10,498 15,478 
8.2 26,051 44967 69.568 70,455 9'961 11,271 14/852 18,980 7,911 11,£99 15,37 
11.5 24,083 43,097 60,747 68,756 8,692 9° 980 13,665 23392 7,458 10,740 14,333 
11.1 23.036 37,313 51,411 57,982 8,700 10,245 13/589 17,136 6,798 11,167 15/097 
13.1 25,664 42.658 57,624 64,370 9/202 10,681 14/354 18,368 7,348 11/509 15.651 
107 23,956 40,729 56,311 66,715 9/001 10,190 13,681 16,680 7; 263 11,071 15,191 
13.3 26,731 44,035 56,947 69,198 9/354 11,049 15,027 20056 7,420 11/821 15,914 
7.8 25,895 44-367 63,217 66, 023 9° 689 10,944 14,930 19,679 6,520 12/158 16,758 
9.9 23,609 38,963 47,300 49° 540 9/121 10,546 13,840 14/950 5,750 11,930 6,158 
8.5 26,017 47,055 78,986 109,552 10/463 11,434 14/272 18,050 ae ee 
f 65,526 68, 625 9,333 10,693 14,685 15,626 } i : 
pee ee Be cee BP RR RS ER oo Bh Be ee 
8.8 96,159 43,930 63,163 67,040 9/405 11,34: 15, 19, 7,037 12, 428 WTA 
; 58,710 79,740 = 10,410 13,900 20150 22'650 7,348 : ' 
ca 3e75t8 19° 452 61,506 67,040 9/224 10,878 14,992 19,003 6,952 11,861 ie 
a6 98° 215 51,375 64,895 83,304 8,900 11,198 15,360 20, 628 6,850 11,20 225 
; 50,708 75,175 85,050 9,215 0.32 i (675 — a = 
141 eae 2r950 75,175 85,050 9,720 10, 800 14,060 17,675 e = = 
8.3 cS 48,540 — — ; 9,541 4, aoe = is ai 
50,904 71,142 85,282 9.887 11/105 15,646 20, 12¢ = ~ 
ret: adit 55,955 65,808 90,635 10,230 11,962 15,815 18,052 = iz - 
7.5 95.164 43,623 60,997 70,846 9,638 11,094 15,004 21,546 = = i 
7.8 94° 479 41869 58,243 77,075 9,306 11,037 14;720 20,744 = a = 
14.5 24° 940 41870 63,080 70,725 9,520 10,845 15,600 20,645 _ = “ 
5.0 28.634 49886 72.471 72,644 10,322 11554 14/921 22,42 es = 7 
the: 93° 856 42.537 55, 482 63, 496 9.383 10,842 15, 109 22040 = a 
8.4 28,980 48,931 60,245 + 57,700 9 882 11/243 17,894 22/106 = = = 
6.4 19,660 32,660 39,850 43,530 = = = = 


wages earned by head office workers of enterprises. 3. Total in table 3 includes extra hours and wages. 4. * denotes that the number of the 


In precision machinery and ordinary machinery, on the 
other hand, the figures stand for lower at 6.2 and 7.3 
respectively. This is due to the fact that in these fields, 
the number of skilled workers dominates. The differential 
for both precision and ordinary machinery is comparatively 
small. At the age of 50, the average monthly pay for 
male clerks stands at ¥60,176 and at ¥ 42,890 for male 
laborers in manufacturing industries. The rate disparity 
between male cleaks and laborers is more than 40 percent. 
On the whole, the pay differential between clerks and 
laborers has tended to diminish in recent years. 

Finally, the wage disparity between sexes—the average 
starting pay stands at ¥10,104 for 18-year-old male wor- 
kers (clerk; new-system high school graduates) and at 
¥9,421 for female workers in all industries. Here also 
there is a tendency for the disparity to gradually decrease. 

At 25 years of age (7 years of service), the wage rate 
for female workers comes to 84.8 (¥14,727) compared 
with 100 for male workers. At the age of 30, the wage 
differential between male and femal workers in nearly 30 
percent. In the case of each business classification (see 
Table 2), the bigh disparities are seen in warehouse & real 
estate operations with the rate of 40.6, 58.4 in wholesale 
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& retail operations, next followed by clay & stone, rubber 
& leather, and textiles. At the other extreme, the lowest 
disparities are seen in electric power and gas with an ave- 
rage of 7.6. t . : 
Summer Allowance Bigger Than Previous Year — if 
The average summer bonuses and one-time allowances 
for 1960 stood at ¥41,814 compared with ¥41,919 paid 
at the end of 1959. The fact that the summer bonuses 
proved to be higher than the year-end allowances is a 
good indicator showing the size of the boom and_pros- 
perity that the majority of industries is now enjoying. 
Looking into the allowances between clerks and laborers 
in manufacturing industries, the average allowance for 
clerks stood at £57,872 for the end of 1959 and £59,205 — 
for the past summer. The corresponding figures for 
laborers were, respectively, **33,571 and 34,703. The : 
allowance for laborers stood at less than 60 percent of 
that of clerks, mainly because of their low age, low wage, | 
and limited family status lompared with that of clerks. r 
By classification of business, that highest bonuses for 
factory hands were paid by petroleum refining (83,639), 
followed by wholesale & retail operation with an average 


: 


4. Average Pays by Major Enterprises, 
(As of July, 1960) 


Tnvestiearion & Male Clerk meee eee (yen) 


University University College 11 : 
(New Syste . Be Geaducte College ee oe peta 
ew stem t ERIS 
Toduaines Bee. Ssh SS Ue le eee ht ssa : 
(ty 22 25 30 40 50 55 20 25 30 40 50 55 
(2) 0 3 7 17 27 32 0 5 10 20 30 35 0 » * 
(2e 0 0 2 4 3 
All Industries 15,072 19,037 28,877 56,715 79,965 : ; : : : : ‘ ; : : 
1 Se -¢ d y 12r3 : , ; , ; 87,332 12,103 17,753 28,726 50,2 
Mining ets. dea fe. ©) <n 17,809 21,388 30,585 61,512 103,426 108,080 — 307401 60.982 1007681 +83°777 1OLAIT 125183 16,842 
Manufacturing»... 2.0... 15,138 19,211 28,974 57,101 77,976 85,495 11,983 17,638 29,510 49,733 72,308 80,145 10,145 12,139 17,513 
Foodstufis........... 14/909 18,720 28°706 53,585 76,674 85,771 12,058 17.535 27,857 48.293 71,683 80.775 10.271 12.075 17,839 
GUT Mee oats tees aes 14/800 17,951 25.631 49,034 74,837 = = — 27,606 49,416 73,565 |" — 11,265 12,996 17,927 
ee? Rw 15,753 19,846 30,689 60,636 82,106 90,255 13,160 19,078 29°417 52.524 80,066 90,374 10.870 12.733 17,937 
Confectionary ieee |S 18,717 19, 288 30,547 56, 383 86, 667 100,160 12/800 — 313225 55,350 82.523 96,623 10,263 11,950 18.205 
alae Men aaa Bi ; i nt A ‘ 571 «11,321 16, ; i i ‘ $ 
ots Sua tog ae i itr 1 28 5 r Se et re 21 122 25% 919 42,865 62,145 69,176 9,274 ee ie 
; WEE. cine eh 5255 é j si 67,074 76,206 11,058 16,670 29 : ? 
Spinning = 2. ees 14,656 19, 506 28, 854 49,242 67,029 76,037 11,620 17.417 29.778 437174 esate er 9° 604 1680 16749 
p textile Processing Ro Se PIE, DOE = (OG 607208 88°800 10.702 16,221 De 387457 £3°038 62450 87999 10°32 157839 
aper oy Aras oe 16,372 19,947 31,147 54,128 83,216 97,539 12,340 17,004 31.423 : : ‘ i i 
Raper peter: 5 eee 147394 17,996 29'020 49,061 78,144 92°306 12/340 ; é oo Ran oe Rhee 
Rao... ahve a=. 19°33) | 29°Ri8 | 36'818 67639 GS'OAS 1132380 Set OeT ee aes Seals Lie Peete ie ois hee 
Chemicals 2... sess 157540 19524 29'858 54’967 80'881 93°655 12,275 17,944 30°187 51987 75°664 81'O11 10°2/4 12°283 17710 
Fertilizers kt Rae 15,802 19, 803 30.277 56,230 79,704 90,801 13,557 18,719 30,482 51,868 73,117 82'455 10.443 137508 177858 
Base C. <sie nt a ahaae 1332 i ; : ‘ 6,473 = — 30,417 52,572 79,747 91°71 ‘ 0: : 
Oil'Paintings406 6+ «2. 14,867 19,117 29,606 5 7 ; : cate: ie eee 
Oil Painting. | -- s+ 1B ge Oe 50, 983 75,659 84,980 11,100 17,100 28,860 49,615 73,705 78,985 10,083 12,058 17,820 
Other Chemicals ...... 16,057 19:73 30,135 24785 foe ae Teak Te'Shy Se’ ORREY ep? geneernay lopard Ste les Et ease 
Petroleum Refining. .... . 17,004 21°878 35.843 66,834 92731 Bea ras - ra an EF ibaa eee Ses 
Rubber & Leather. ..... 13,934 17,317 25,446 45/042 62/986 71,072 11,795 16,868 257706 137067 ee iar ee 
Ceramics, Clay, Stone 15,456 19,370 28,988 48,307 69.713 64,075 = "— 311600 51613 57368 oy as cee 
Primary Metals deat 88 15,460 19,771 29,928 541819 831516 96.553 12,760 19,668 297006 487380 68°31 75,212 ere oe one 
Ordinary tel KAks. Rey 16,045 21,889 31,182 55,221 78,433 89,023 12'520 19°710 28'864 45.303 %*59'495 6 Poteet 
Special Steel «oan ess: 14,958 18,908 30,610 52,813 80,925 927113 14°000 21.000 27°630  45°390 67° 140 Pere eae. Go . 
Biectric Wires & Cables . . 16,154 19,816 29,281 56,384 85.154 103.800 — "~~ 30/536 53,852 82.6 (35060 B0 OU e Way 0a mo aes 
os Metals 14,441 18,209 28, 480 54,076 88,281 103,017 11,380 18,960 29/600 487150 63°000 ee ret ies 167991 
io. 5 Bene eee 4; 7,845 ; 242 66,663 68,2 ; 97 : 4 7 : ; 
Elec. Machinery & Appli. . . 15,131 195196 28/401 54773 78/030 907578 Heat 17686 387302 1702 eT Meese eee 
Transmission Distribution . 15,246 18,980 27,041 50,098 65,239 68,667 11,875 17,359 25,651 48°1 Soe eh Cate tock or aeoe & 
Communication Apparatus . 15,045 19,357 29,420 57,447 82,295 96,053 11,406 17,904 30/953 54318 Taek EY Ooo ooee ie eee et 
ransportation Equipments . 15,286 19,302 28,536 55,932 87,666 90,207 12.293 17'589 27°879 327168 Breage St Graccdgceee ne ee ae 
Rol ne eee Eke at 14,611 18,292 26,142 45,448 *52/000 64,960 12/100 15°750 27/945 46°12 e168 | Aelere canes ae ane ee 
ipbuilding ok... 4. 16,220 19,503 28,120 59,333 113,129 164°626 13°100 17,660 28°126 61766 1037698 pe pect eee 
Automobiles . +... 15,065 19,326 26,300 58,421 84,688 95,180 — 17,080 25.200 53.12 93018 1ST, Bho ez gs ee 
puther Transport. Equip. . . 15,042 19,410 30,173 55,279 81,531 87,128 12,234 17.915 98°016 MMe eta moet os 
recision Machinery erie? 14,906 19,185 29,089 51,616 75,213 82,032 12°294 19°267 29°074 ar 's02 73,990 81,716 10,127 12,079 17,491 
Optical 1 achines. .. . . . 15,197 20,917 35,580 54,210 75,100 *46°900 137125 26710 417765 10 Tektee, e e 
other | recision Machines . 14,825 18,714 27,319 51,097 75,235 85.935 11.864 177778 267953 Oe ee Pi mee, 
wOinet, Manufacturing... : 14,450 20,178 28,773 59,955 87,270 100,510" — on 0g poaek aea0e 9 hese te 2 G0) il, 7S ea 
holesale, Remi pen een es 14,388 18,081 29,313 56,265 89/876 99°175 14,000 20.000 30° 460 Be oe eee eeree a creed NE 00020 ome 
IDeA py Bet 15,700 “197200 30,060 53/000 781225 907566 147000 20°00 30°460 23’tpy oa’ SO2 20-567 9,988 11,598 17,207 
Department Stores 22 ¢ 2 1: 12;200 16,215 28,067 61.706 105°406 125/000 : 400 93,100 78,225 90,566 10,960 12,720 17,940 
vanes acai ete 0” 14/318 17/334 287333 567846 86,125 94841 11,351. 15.974 27-749. ap’ome 1erou0 odie ane ae 
Warehouse, Real Estate . .. . . 15,201 19,493 31,046 58,253 99/371 120,970 10,500 14800 30° Se B67 80508 91,094 1) 21887 1), 402 6 Bas 
ransportation, Public Utilities | 14/210 137109 277797547199 857223917239 14°653 2" 4y sy’eon 07008 99,600 ~ 10,537 12,615 17,97 
Private Railways... . | 13/902 17,977 287388 58.844 99/975 1187629 7 Se Spgs 91,052 81,055 85,202 9,736 11,305 16,241 
Air ‘Transportation eae ae 14,220 18,760 28,155 53,190 78,250 89.675 11,530 17.705 yer uae ae 92,776 94,068 9.342 11,405 15/844 
ike Vibe 4,964 18,441 27,788 48,058 74/335 741225 13'550 207450 30°096 53° 930 77,155 9,965 11,305 17, 
electric ater k epee a 13°834 177726 27194 56°008 60’ 088 jeg tae 20,400 poe 93,053 74,643 75,251 10,462 11,575 ieee 
Services 13,473 7/441 27,917 61630 86,800 101/606 127243 17'@12 29°07) S77S8R ba’ege Berag2 9.383 11,042 16, 371 
c Employees ....... 12,240 15,040 21,930 35,420 66,270 75,425 9600 147050 207810 34°080 ia'On eran) Sei 10,895 17,326 
Note: (1) Age, (2) Length of Service, (3) No. of Family. Nh Ria P ane haath elise 
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of 53,156. Industries which paid comparatively high 


_ bonuses include sugar refining (3£78,697) and trading 


(63,904). On the other hand, lowest bonus-paying indu- 
stries inclde textiles (£19,327), spinning (3£20,000) and 
rubber & leather. In the division of clerks, the highest 
bonus-paying industries proved to be petroleum and sugar 
refining (well over 100,000). Public workers drew a 
slim ¥ 21,370 summer bonus which was lower than the 
£38,080 at the end of 1959. 


Disparity in Retirement Pays 


The all industry average for retirement pay at the normal 
retirement age of 55 is 3,585,000 for old university gra- 
duates (length of service 32 years, no. in family 2 persons), 
41.1 times the average monthly pay at that age, 3,519,- 
000 for old-system college gradutes (length of service 35 
years, no. in family 2 persons) 43.8 times and 3,083,000, 
45.3 times for old-system middle school graduates (length 
of service 38 years, no. in family 2 persons), and in manu- 
facturing, for old system-primary (2 persons), 2,285,000, 
49.7 times. 

It will be be seen from Table 1 that the retirement 
allowance differential by type of job is large. If the total 


Schooling, Age Groups & Sex etc. (II) 


Male Laborer Model 
Wages (yen) 
Primary School 


Female Laborer Model Wages (yen) 


Junior High Primary School 


Graduate School Graduate 
(Old System) Graduate (Old System) 

30 40 50 55 15 20 25 30 

16 26 36 41 0 5 10 16 

7 4 3 2 0 0 0 0 
22,951 33,928 42,587 45,805 7,078 10,246 13,500 16,821 
18,649 23,985 27,116 28,568 7,284 9,076 10,676 15,190 
23,065 34,115 42,890 46,020 7,063 10,238 13,494 16,830 
22,139 34,281 43,627 47 ,649 7,346 10,236 13,392 16,994 
23,074 34,817 46,125 49,753 7,967 10,395 13,400 17,026 
21,953 38,622 48,910 52,953 Wood = Oe Lacan UF 20) 
21,103 30,895 39,710 42,981 6,723 9,927 13,088 16,467 
ZU GC. 034,591 41,875 — — — — _— 
21,448 31,899 40,310 44,489 6,353 9,722 12,441 14,676 
21 008 31,276 40,4384 43,749 6, 280 10,149 12,866 14,604 
23,406 35,801 43,444 48,806 6,525 10,209 13,441 16,800 
20,728 30,120 38,075 42,475 6,347 8,896 11,322 13,078 
25 223 35,870 47,098 52,378 7,891 10,744 14,216 17,343 
Zoe22s 35.870 © 47,098. 52,378 7,891 10,744 14,216 17,343 
23,638 33,472 43,703 48,607 7,286 10,221 13,445 16,854 
23,176 31,760 39,329 42,510 %;512> © 10,397 13,102 15,996 
22,911 33,429 41,760 44,941 6,490 9,790 13,090 — 
24,649 37,344 46,310 54,655 7,183 10,430 13,634 16,925 
24,220 37,457 53,724 ‘61,576 6,554 9,428 12,750 17,116 
23,292 30,239 41266 47,718 7,941 10,664 14,510 17,643 
27,854 41,090 47,222 17,300 
20,977 30,556 37,378 40,198 6,371 9,103 11,768 14,360 
25,613 36,999 45,130  *44,250 7,332 9,929 12,850 16,600 
22,710 33,914 42,750 46,983 7,645 10,091 13,283 17,000 
26,344 36,945 47,914 53,380 9,200 11,900 15,800 20,640 
22,532 34,062 44,418 48,682 7,000 9,203 12,643 17,068 
21,951 32,510 37,713 39,000 7,873 10,507 13, 288 16,766 
19,743 31,433 39,842 43,075 7,283 9,786 13,075 15,750 
21,356 30,277 36,977 40,081 6,586 9,824 12,281 15,218 
22,928 34,534 44,456 48,106 7,200 10,488 13,798 17,760 
21,969 33,647 43,778 48,237 7,256 10,008 12,706 15,776 
23,567 35,125 44,728 48,041 7,158 10,888 14,673 20,404 
23,714 35,718 43,026 45,281 6,995 10,328 13,704 17,744 
21,268 30,366 *30,257 34,050 5,500 8,750 11,750 13,800 
22,231 34,350 40,014 44,137 9,460 11,850 14,420 — 
24,684 39,725 48,326 *47,442 6,759 10,340 13,296 19,100 
24,604 35,957 44,391 46,128 6,949 10,332 13,910 18,031 
24,545 37,599 46,884 60,000 7,189 11,463 15,553 18,606 
34,370 48,470 60,630 = 8,100 14,856 19,414 oS 
23,652 36,611 45,510 50,000 7,021 10,785 14,852 18,606 
22,090 31,473 39,723 44,273 6,475 9,810 14,058 18,588 
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industry average for retirement pay of old-system univer- 
sity graduates is set at 100, the highest retirement allowan- 
ces are paid by petroleum refining with an average of 
170.1 (*#6,097,000) and 169.5 (*#6,077,000) by private 
railway operations which are 70 percent higher than the 
total industry averages and followed by 153.3 (+45,497,000) 
in electric power, 147.3 (345,282,000) in sugar refining. 
At the opposite end, the lowest are 90.6 (1,813,000) 
in rolling stock, in subber & leather 66.8 (4#2,396,000) 
and 68.2 (2,445,000) in textiles. These retirement differen- 
tials between the highest and lowest are more then 3 times, 
¥F 4,000,000. 

In the same situation, the retirement allowance for 
administrative clerks is ¥2,354,000 for old-system univer- 
sity graduates but administrative clerks are paid a retired 
pension after their retirement, so the retirement allowance 
levels will be up. 

The average retirement allowance for old-system primary 
school graduate male laborers in sugar refining is an ave- 
rage of 43,813,000, followed by pulp, soda, and petroleum 
refining with an average of more than 3,000,000. How- 
ever the lowest allowances are seen in oils & fats (+41,081,- 
000) and rubber & leather and rolling stock (+#1,600,000). 


Retirement Allowances (Age 55: in ¥1,000) 
Male Clerks 


(Average per Male Laborers 


: employee ; ven) Univesity aes ee School pee School 

raduate raduate raduate raduate 
1a suyG0 (Old System) (Old System) (Old Svstem) (Old System) 
(2) . 32 35 38 41 
(3) 2 2 2 2 

41,919 41,814 3,585 3,519 3,083 2,314 
38 ,625 40,811 4,437 4,723 3,445 1,964 
40,726 41,642 3,516 3,436 3,006 2,285 
49,618 49,619 3,002 3,520 3,119 2,436 
42,604 42,657 2,982 2,910 2,826 1,850 
74,073 78 ,697 5, 282 6,446 4,785 3,813 
37,107 32,761 4,171 4,136 3,454 Ay 
46,480 48 ,823 2,912 2,829 2,470 2,101 
52,788 48 667 2,198 2,005 1,710 1,081 
23,198 23,697 3,577 Seay) 2,974 2,383 
21,746 22,590 3,903 3,807 3,157 2,614 
32,376 32,467 4,138 4,108 3,452 2,582 
19,016 19,327 2,445 2,435 2,175 1,779 
40,30 39, 268 4,175 4,162 3,311 2,706 
*37 301 *35 , 234 4,013 4,083 3,327 2,496 
46, 30 47 337 4,553 4,320 3, 284 3,126 
45,613 44,215 3,983 3,859 3,444 2,600 
38,105 43,785 4,172 4,145 3,785 2,561 
48,009 37,810 4,814 4,693 3,764 3,195 
44,935 47 136 *3,602 3,767 3,297 2,461 
49,916 46,447 3,441 3,404 3,003 2,560 
50,804 41,281 3,903 3,284 S208 2,445 
71,050 83,639 6,097 6,054 4,710 3,181 
23,974 23,178 2,396 *1,989 2,161 1,609 
41,307 47,987 3,000 2,850 2,550 2,340 
43,130 44,074 4,041 3,723 3,236 2,376 
47 ,299 47,698 3,347 3,107 2,973 2,433 
30,774 36,326 4,184 4,026 3,108 2,528 
47 , 204 46 , 857 *3, 936 4,220 3,499 1,930 
47,351 44,275 4,821 3,304 3,753 2,670 
40,273 41,076 2,594 2,607 2,360 2,030 
38,760 41,142 3,347 3,316 2,691 1,887 
34,913 37,804 2,589 2,452 2,420 1,830 
40,898 42,997 3,726 3,749 2,871 1,925 
42,644 43,891 3,161 3,139 2,760 2,090 
31,078 33,771 1,813 1,838 1,839 1,615 
56,769 55,574 4,494 4,452 3,666 2,361 
46,585 52,493 3,430 3,651 2,669 1,972 
36,652 37,145 2,956 Duh 2,728 Pe Neil 
36,098 40,953 2,943 2,755 3,663 2,089 
25,345 30, 846 2,556 2,517 2,402 2,303 
40,399 44,996 3,072 3,844 2,761 2,018 
52,000 48,879 4,025 3,995 3,409 2,164 
60,377 53,156 3,158 2,977 2,889 _ 
69,621 63,904 2,900 2,984 2,811 _— 
48,049 38 ,822 3,502 2,954 3,045 = 
32,298 31,479 3,410 3,308 3,125 — 
53,845 46,107 3,904 3,638 2,565 _ 
43,548 40,894 4,744 4,556 3,830 — 
40,401 24,621 6,077 5, 256 4,082 — 
40,864 28,725 4,132 4,216 4,225 — 
42,158 44 437 3,433 2,977 3,093 — 
48,225 48,744 5,497 5,053 3,965 — 
— oo 2,450 3,000 2,800 — 
38 ,080 21,370 2,825 2,564 2,232 _ 


Non-Ferrous Metals 


THE non-ferrous metal market has been relatively firm 

of late, though it has long been keynoted by a per- 
sistent weak tone. As for copper, lead and zinc, market 
quotations have been somewhat higher than the producer 
prices. This trend certainly will prevail for some time to 
come, for requirements are picking up due to the general 
business prosperity. Good hope exists, therefore, that 
both supply and demand will steadily increase. The price, 
howere, is on a downgrade with the official rate lowered 
as of October for copper. 


Output Up But Price Off 


Electrolytic copper production has recently eclipsed the 
21,000-mt.-a-month mark, though it sharply dropped in 
May, 1960, due to the walkout of metal mine workers, 
and it will remain above this level in the coming months. 
The MITI Bureau of Mines estimates that the yearly total 
in fiscal 1960 will reach 255,700 mt. (turnout in the first 
half at 121,600 mt. and that in the second helf estimated 
at 134,100 mt.), or an appreciable gain of 21% from the 
preceding fiscal year’s 211,500 mt. 

Copper metal requirements in the second half, on the 
other hand, are estimated by the same Bureau at 101,500 
mt. for electric wires and cables and at 37,000 mt. for 
rolled, drawn and extruded products, or the same amounts 
as six months ago in both cases. In fact, indications are 
increasing that output in the second half will be much 
bigger than in the first half for both items. 

Despite such a ‘‘quantity boom’, copper quotations will 
slip more or less in all likelihood. The domestic market 
is much dependent upon conditions abroad, and outlook 
is too erratic to make any prediction. All this is ascribed 
to the following unknown factors: 


Copper : 


1) Political unrest in Congo. It was generally expected 
that the copper market would get weaker in June or July, 
this year. But the market has since remained rather 
strong because of the decrease of copper production after 
the outbreak of the Congo incident. Production there is 
reported to have begun to recover itself, but the Congo 
situation after all will bring about an immense impact 
upon copper quotations. 

2) It still remains to be seen how the walk-out of 
the workers at Chuquicamata Copper Mine in Chile works 
out for they have resorted to strike tactics, already calling 
for revision of their labor agreement. At other copper 
mines, too, workers are reportedly demanding higher pay. 

3) Due to the vigorous efforts in the past years for 
equipment expansion in such copper producing countries 
as Peru and Chile, there is some fear of Over-production 


on the world market and this in spite of the ever-brisker 
requirements. 


4) Another bearish factor is the possible business 
recession in the United States, 
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Due account must needs be taken of the unpredictable 
developments in these copper producing countries in the 
world. The future course of copper quotations here 
depends upon the appreciation of these factors abroad, 
but most interested circles expect that the local market 
will weaken sooner or later. * 


Lead: Price Has Stopped Rising 


Electrolytic lead supply is getting tighter because 
consumption is increasing for storage batteries, inorganic 
chemicals, pipes and tubes, plates and sheets, etc. Market 
quotations as of mid-October stand at 117,000 per mt. 
compared with the producer price of 100,000. 

To cover the shortage, 3,000 mt. of lead metal has 
recently been imported from abroad. In the October- 
December quarter, 4,000 mt. more will be purchased 
ahead of the original import schedule. 

Inventory has been shrinking steeply. In the spring 
of 1959, stocks totalled 18,000 mt., but the figure has 
decreased to about 10,000 mt. or a substantial contraction 
of nearly 50%. 

In the first half of fiscal 1950, domestic production 
(electrolytic and remelted lead combined) is estimated to 
have come at 67,600 mt. The Bureau of Mines estimates 
that the annual total will sum up to 137,800 mt., or up 
9% from a year ago, including an estimated 70,200 mt. 
in the second half. 

As for market outlook, interested circles opine that 
lead prices appear to have stopped climbing up. Reasons 
are twofold: i.e. 1) dull demand and the subsequent 
weak tone abroad, especially on the London market, and 
2) as an urgent measure against the current short supply 
proper amounts have been, and will be, imported from 
abroad so that quotations will gradually approach the 
producer prices. 


1. Production of Non-ferrous Metals 


(In mt.) 
FY 1960 
BY 119589 PY 1959 “ine ee 
ree July-Sept. 
ey : 129,270 207 ,865 56,014 62,761 
Electrolytic Copper .... ( 5.732 a 3,712 41/103 {, a8 
Electrolytic Lead ..... 46,788 58.913 17,686 18,478 
Blectrolytic=Zine . [a « 86,670 aoe mga 18 te 
Distilled Zinc ....... ba ,d28:. aes ee ee Re 
Antimony: a cen . Cmte. 1,036 1,492 394 * AGT 
Mercury ua cokers GES 343 678 336 282 
Nickel fone oO came 5 ore 2,963 5,897 1,287 1,388 
Ferro-nickelig 0). samene 3,163 8,889 3,160 3,446 


4 Refined on consignment and returned to foreign owners. 
* Including some estimates. 


Source: Japan Mining Industry Association. 


2. Electrolytic Lead: Output, Stock & Import 
(In mt.) 


Stock Output IT 
1959— January-March ae elem emee 17,315 17,398 oe 
‘Aprikjunes 26h bee ieee 18,242 14,480 324 
July-Septemberne. . ene o- 16,024 14,626 725 
October-December ...... 10,328 18,615 805 
1960—January-March 7. ..... < 9,567 17,650 4,459 
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account for more than 40%. 
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Zinc: Demand Brisk & Supply Tight 


The situation is just the same as for lead: brisk re- 
quirements at home contrasted to the dull market abroad. 
Lead is in such brisk need for galvanized iron sheets, 
rolled copper products, diecastings, etc. that even full 
capacity operations cannot meet ever-growing demand. 

Metal quotations have zoomed up to nearly 130,000, 
or ¥10,000 higher than the producer price. 

Stocks have steadily been shrinking: from 14,000 mt. 
in the June-July season to 6,000 mt., registering a big 
decrease of over 50% in a matter of several months. 

Of the total needs at home, galvanized iron sheets 
And it is said that the 
recent brisk demand for galvanized iron sheets come 
mostly from the increasing consumption in farm villages. 
Thus, it is unlikely that zinc requirements will slip off in 


the near future. 


I 


~ namely, 


According to the Bureau of Mines’ production schedule, 
electrolytic zinc output in fiscal 1960 is estimated at 186,400 
mt. 89,100 mt. in the first half and 97,300 mt. in the 
second half). Including distilled zinc, the total comes at 
193,100 mt., or up 12% from a year ago. 

In spite of such active demand, the abnormally high 
quotations will calm down sooner or later for two reasons: 
1) 10,000 mt. of zinc metal will soon arrive at 
these shores from abroad as part of the so-called urgent 
imports, and 2) the market abroad is weak rather than 
firm. 


Ferro-Nickel in Greater Need 


In 1958, of the total needs for nickel metal comprised 
one half and ferro-nickel the other half. Due to the 
sharp increase of stainless steel production, however, the 
current demand for the latter is twice as much as that 
for the former. 

In the first half of fiscal 1960, ferro-nickel output 
totalled about 6,500mt. Assuming that more will be 
turned out in the second half, the annual total will 
approach closely 14,000 mt., or a gain of more than 50% 
from the preceding fiscal year’s 8,889 mt. 

This notwithstanding, market quotations will follow a 
crab-like course. Nickel metal prices will slip step by 
step along with the liberalization of foreign trade. Since 
July, quotations have declined to ¥1,380 per kg. from 
the 1,500 mark. 


Aluminium 


Aluminium Metal Requirements Bulging 

Both production and delivery have steadily been rising 
for aluminium metal, but there is no fear of over-supply 
for the time being. In the first half of fiscal 1960, 9,000 
mt. was imported to cover the shortage. 

Aluminium refining used to proceed smoothly in the 
first half because hydro-power plants could operate at 
full capacity. In the second half, however, a production 
shrinkage was often unavoidable due to the seasonal 
dryness. This tendency still remains prevailing more or 
less though it has got relaxed markedly of late due to 
the effective operation of thermal plants. But this year 
has turned out an exception: water power plants sub- 
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stantially decreased in efficiency even in the first half due 
to the abnormal lack of rainfall. Nippon Light Metal in 
particular was affected so severely that it could hardly 
carry out its production program. Thus, it was that as 
much as 9,000 mt. had to be purchased from abroad. 

In the second half ending with March, 1961, the 
Bureau of Mines estimates, metal needs will increase by 
7,000 mt. to 79,400 mt. Production, on the other hand, 
is scheduled at 71,000 mt., or a gain of 4,500 mt., as new 
plants are put into operation. Stocks at the end of the 
term will increase from 10,000 to 16,800 mt. 

The reason why stocks will grow so sharply in spite 
of the afore-mentioned briskness of demand lies, for the 
most part, in the urgent purchases of 9,000 mt. in the 
first half. 


Mart to Rally for Metal & Rolled Products 


The producer price is set at 220,000 per mt. for 
metal. Market quotations have been turning downward 
since last spring due to the successful adjustment of supply- 
demand relations and the weakening market for rolled 
aluminium products (see Table 3). With the start of the 
dry season, however, this downturn appears to have 
touched the bottom. 

In the field of rolled aluminium products, competition 
for greater production got hotter than ever among leading 
processors with the establishment in August, 1959, of 
Furukawa Aluminium Industry through mutual cooperation 
of Furukawa Electric and Alcoa interests. Production 
climbed up month after month and registered the highest 
mark of 10,367 mt. in March, 1960 (see Table 4). But it 
has since been falling off as a reaction to the reckless pro- 
duction boost disregarding the real status of requirements. 

A synchronous downturn has also been seen on the 
rolled aluminium market. Small sheet prices, for instance, 
stood at 320,000 in the first months of this year but 
fell off to £310,000—295,000 in the first part of Novem- 
ber or a sharp decline of 10,000 strong. 

Aluminium processors, therefore, found their profit 
conditions turning for the worse. With the turn of the 
autumn season, however, inventory has begun to decline, 
and business will begin a rally in all probability. 

After all, the market will gradually improve for both 
aluminium metal and rolled products as the recent slump 
appears to have come to an end. 


3. Aluminium Metal: Output & Quotations 


Output Quotations 
(mt.) (¥1,000 per mt.) 
1960S San a omebe thew 9, 687 228 
P@Dc vc fear, Gis (4c 9,316 228 
Mate Fi thence eens 9,956 221 
SA Dies vos usjpeuetes: ss 10 , 222 213 
Mayr carretera thea ta fs 11,160 210 
AU URTDE ce cca fe, abs 11,412 208 
aly Weert. creme 11,891 208 
TAT Sees ine nut com Sale 10 11,817 208 


4. Rolled Aluminium: Output & Quotations 


Quotations 

oe (Small Sheet) 

fat.) (321,000 per mt.) 
VOGO VATE thee osvramisl sgesuonnrs 9,432 320 
fa Lo. oe se 10,005 320 
Nats eject Cones. aks 10,367 320 
Wr. Nena) «arent 2 10,119 320 
Midvale tn carat tei icmts 9,446 320 
June Stet treats 348 9,323 310 
uly. eee. Sea): 9,299 305 
Aagmote’ ats eo 9,183 305 
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Machinery 


Thanks to the active equipment investments in many 
other lines, the machinery industry is enjoying exceptional 
prosperity. Machine-tool builders are still flooded with 
surging orders. In the case of industrial machines, how- 
ever, the tempo of backlog increase appears to have slow- 
ed off. 


Backlogs Piling up for Machine-tools 


Unfilled orders steadily heaped up in the hands of lead- 
ing machine-tool builders, and the backlog balance as of 
August 31, 1960, summed up to ¥32.5 billion, according 
to the Economic Planning Agency’s survey. This much was 
equivalent to about 14 months’ business as the sales turn- 
over in August totalled slightly more than ¥2.7 billion. It 
is also to be noted that the July-end backlog was more 
2.7 times that a year ago, and that this increase rate was 
the biggest in the whole machinery industry. 

Unfilled orders of four leading companies in this line 
are listed in Table 5. It can be seen that the month-end 
backlog rose from ¥3.6 billion in March to ¥5.6 billion 
in September, 1960, for Hitachi Machinery, from ¥2.1 to 
¥3.2 billion for Okuma Machinery Works, from ¥2.2 
to 3.0 billion for Shibaura Machine Works, and from 
¥3.0 to ¥4.0 billion for Toyoda Machine Works. Other 
makers also found their plants deluged with orders, and 
some of them went so far as to hold off receiving new 
orders as they could hardly deliver their manufactures by 
the appointed dates. 

Such being the circumstances, leading makers, vying 
with one another have been exerting utmost efforts for 
capacity expansion. Hitachi Machinery, for instance, 
receives 650 million worth of new orders per month 
compared with its capacity rated at £300 million, so 
nothing now appears to be more essential than capacity 
boost. In fact, this is something difficult or almost im- 
possible to accomplish in a matter of months because of 
the severe shortage of necessary equipment. For all this, 
the company is planning to boost its capacity to the 3£400- 
million-a-month level by next spring and its sales from 
October, 1959, through March, 1960, to ¥2,700 million, 
or ¥450 million a month. With new orders coming at 
£650 million a month, its backlog will continue bulging 
as swiftly as ever. 

Almost the same is the case with Okuma Machinery 
Works: its capacity stands at *£300 million a month 
contrasted to about ¥500 million worth of new orders. 
Six months hence, its production will rise to about 3-400 
million a month. Even assuming that no increase will 
occur in monthly business, its unfilled orders will further 
increase in all likelihood. 

In the case of Shibaura Machine Works, new orders 
received in the April-September 1960 term summed up to 
about ¥1,700 million, or much larger than the scheduled 
sales of ¥1,300 million. The steady multiplication of 
unfilled orders again is inevitable. In the following term 
ending with March, 1961, its capacity will be upped by 
50% to ¥2,000 million, or at par with the possible new 
purchase offers at 2,000 million, and no marked upcurve 
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Le fois rose ah 33, 000 m4 “¥4, 000 n 
capacity has been expanded constantly and will | further 
boosted from £250 million at present to ¥320 millio 
month by September, 1961. But the company won’t be 
able to meet all the new orders for the time being. 
After all, the gap between the flood of new orders and d 
the capacity of builders is still too large to be bridged in 
the near future, and the backlog of unfilled orders > will 
continue piling up in the hand of machine-tool builders. 
It may happen that the tempo of backlog increase will taper 
off along with the progress of builders’ capacity expansion 
plans. In such a case, however, the term of delivery will 
become shorter, and this will stimulate latent demand. 
Thus, the current boom will come to stay for long. 


Prolonged Boom for Machine Builders 


As for various industrial machines, new orders totalled — 
¥12.5 billion in 1958, 23.2 billion in 1959 and ¥30.3 
billion in the first eight months of 1960, according to the 
Economic Planning Agency’s survey. Clearly reflected in 
these figures is the remarkable prosperity leading machine | 
builders have been enjoying in the past years. 

Especially brisk have been orders for chemical plants, 
construction machinery, blowers, pumps, etc. The monthly — 
average from January through June, this year, was up 
32% from the average new business in 1959 for all kinds | 
of machinery and equipment, but the classified rate of © 
increase by kind of machinery was as high as 51% for © 
chemical plants, 40% for blowers, pumps, etc., 39% for 
construction machinery, and 38% for transport equipment. 

Abreast with the upcurve of new orders, production — 
and sales have been increasing, but supply has failed to 
catch up with demand in all cases. Asa result, back- 
logs have been growing rapidly: from ¥101.9 billion (in-— 
cluding all categories of industrial machines and equipment) 
at the end of 1958 to ¥178.3 billion as of December 31, 
1959, and to ¥ 223.6 billion as of August 31, 1960. The last 
named figure is nearly 9 times as much as monthly sales. 

Leading machine companies, therefore, are enjoying 
ever-expanding business. The magnitude of their backlogs 
and new orders in recent months can be seen in Tables 6 
and 7. 

Komatsu Mfg., noted for its construction machines, 
sold ¥5 billion worth of manufactures in the first half of 
1959, and the figure climbed up to ¥6.3 billion in the 
second half of the same year and to ¥8.3 billion in the 
following term, or a substantial increase of 20-30% per 
semi-annual term. In the second half of. this year, its 
sales will further jump to *£9,3 billion. 


In the case of machinery builders, monthly business 
wildly fluctuates, depending upon the size of contracts in- | 
volved, and the monthly changes as shown in Table 7 do 
not necessarily warrant an exact judgment. But there can | 
be no doubt that machine builders have been getting a 
sizeable amount of new orders every month, and that they | 
still hold a huge pile of unfilled orders. Take for instance | 
Sumitomo Machinery (well known for its integrated fabri- | 
cation of various machines and equipment); its present 


| 
| 
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backlog is equivalent to about two years’ Operation. 

For all this, it is to be noted that the tempo of increase 
now appears to have slowed down. The piling-up of 
unfilled orders naturally leads to the longer term of deli- 
very, which in turn cause customers to hold off new pur- 
But equipment investments are still as active as 


_ ever in many industries, so it is unimaginable that the 


prosperity machinery builders now are enjoying will col- 
lapse in the near future. 

In addition to such briskness of orders, steel prices 
have got stabilized. Thus, profits have been bulging for 
industrial machine builders. Prospects, however, are not 
too bright due to the ever-hotter rivalry in the industry. 
Huge funds must needs be invested for equipment expan- 
sion; new interests have started, and will start, manufactur- 
ing those machines which are in greater need (e.g. chemical 
plants and construction machines); and shipbuilders will 
bolster their plans for fabrication of land use machines 


~ and equipment. 


5. Backlogs for Machine-tools 
(In ¥1,000,000) 


Mar, 31, 1960 Aug. 31, 1960 
Hitachi Machinery ........ 3,600 5,611 
Okuma Machinery Works .... 2,129 3,160 
Shibaura Machine Works .... 2,200 2,983 
Toyoda Machine Works ..... 3,041 4,000 


Note: Tables 5,6 and 7 are compiled by The Oriental Economist 
on the basis of reports announced by the listed com- 


panies. 


6. Backlogs for Industrial Machines 
(In 1,000,000) 


Mar. 31 Aug. 31, 
1960 1960 
Dhara witeaw . 24°82 2.08%). *11,600 12,500 
Sumitomo Machinery. ..... 13,100 14,300 
Mitsubishi Chemical 
Machinery: Migs, sie. on. = 2,072 2,369 
Tsukishima, Kika 7.1. . 4... 2,504 2,300 


*As of April 30, 1960. 


7. New Orders for Industrial Machines 
(In ¥£1,000,000) 


Monthly Mitsubishi Chemical Tsukishima Ebara 
Average : Machinery Kikai Mfg. 
pee Sept 759s" 5 2. 339 215 782 
Oct. ’59-Mar. ’60 .... 267 344 hl 
AGO MOLT ces iasn eS ene. = 470 272 — 
LEG ee ee a 257 206 662 
Munels Wo ce. 347 116 1,079 
0) Ogee er ae 354 262 1,038 
WASAZAUUSE SE b= soy von en ys 346 92 789 
Note. Mitsubishi Chemical Machinery and Tsukishima Kikai are 


noted for their chemical plants, and Ebara Mfg. for its pumps 
and other machines. The latter settles its accounts in April 
and September. 


Bearings 
Stimulated by active orders from other industries, 
bearing makers have been stepping up their production, 
and they will be well able to enjoy high-level business 
continuously though a slow-down of the current boomlet 


is around the corner. 


Output Falling Behind Requirements 
Bearing production has been growing by leaps and 
bounds in the past two years since it dropped to the bot- 
tom in August, 1958. All this is attributed to the ex- 
ceptional boom in such industries as automobiles, machine- 


tools and industrial machines. 
In 1957, 61,530,000 pcs., valued at ¥£ 24.8 billion, were 


manufactured. Though a 20% decrease was witnessed in 
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the following year, the figure curved up to 81,150,000 pes., 
valued at ¥28.3 billion, in 1959, or up 30% and 14%, 
respectively, from 1958. 

Since the turn of the current year, requirements have 
been much brisker than makers at first anticipated. Month- 
ly turnout rose from 7,660,000 pcs., valued at ¥2.7 billion, 
in January to 10,950,000 pcs., valued at ¥3.641 billion, in 
August. 

From last fall through this autumn, five leading makers 
have been pushing their third rationalization programs 
with the total cost of ¥6.8 billion (of which, ¥1.4 billion 
for Nippon Seiko, ¥1.7 billion for Toyo Bearing Mfg., 
¥1.6 billion for Koyo Seiko, 2.0 billion for Fujikoshi 
Steel Industry, and 0.1 billion for Asahi Seiko). 

To meet ever-brisker orders, these makers have actively 
been installing automatic equipment and taking other 
rationalization measures. But production has been falling 
far behind demand, so an increasing number of extra 
workers have been employed, and the two-shift or three- 
shift system has been introduced for manufacture of such 
machines as are needed urgently. This notwithstanding, 
many purchase offers still remain unfilled, and makers are 
hesitant to get new inquiries. 

As the third rationalization plans are to be accomplished 
from this autumn to the end of this year, leading makers will 
get their capacity bolstered more than ever. They certain- 
ly will operate at full capacity at least up to next spring. 


8. Bearing Requirements by Industry 


(In %) 

Rariway (RoWing Steck” - Was Boe seen eet ne 4.0 
Motor Cars) Iyxynlpy7. Gira tears woreh ek Gee 32.8 
Textiles <7.) SS-5- aes cee te cen a ees her 
BlectHie Power-ii see a, cf SN a ee 10.6 
Agriculture, Forestry & Fishery ........ 3.6 
VET ts, sss. 1s, anaes ein, Sf iia SIRS eo Get ee 1,2 
Iron & Steel, and Aluminium .......... 5.9 
Industrial Machines & Machine-tools ...... 19.3 
EX POPS... cts e Mee Ce eben c) aise eee 8.2 

Potali (including, others): si. 2yelt et. th a8 100.0 


Demand to Skyrocket 


Of the total requirements, motor cars account for nearly 
one-third, and industrial machines and machine-tools 20%. 
It is self-evident that production will be stepped up as 
actively as ever in these industries, so purchase offers 
certainly will flow in from them as briskly as ever. 

Effective demand, however, does not appear to be as 
big as generally imagined, though it is well over produc- 
tion. It is unlikely to increase as rapidly as in the past 
years, and interested circles expect that it will mark time 
on a high level or increase in slow tempo as from the 
spring of 1961. 

Information is unavailable as to the prices at which 
bearings are actually sold to customers. In order to 
manufacture cheap cars of Volkswagen type, auto com- 
panies are asking part makers to slash by 20% their deli- 
very prices. In this respect, bearings will not be an ex- 
ception. 

The price cut of this extent can be covered to some 
degree by the cost reduction through rationalization plus 
mass production and by the lower prices of steel and other 
materials, but it appears inevitable that the break-even 
point will turn for the worse, 
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Leading makers will accomplish their plans for mass 
production by the end of this year, and then they will 
exert utmost efforts for superior quality and better manage- 
ment and start manufacturing taper roller bearings and 
other new products, thereby to cope with the post-liberali- 
zation situation. 


Heavy Electric Machinery 


Leading makers now hold unprecedentedly big backlogs 
of unfilled orders from such prospering industries as elec- 
tric power, steel and machinery, and their boom certainly 
will prevail unabated for two or three years to come. 


Makers Deluged with Orders 


New orders for heavy electric machinery in June, this 
year, increased to 20,872 million, breaking the previous 
record of 20,390 million registered in March, 1957, 
according to the Economic Planning Agency’s survey. 
In the following month, the figure shrank to 17,666 
million, but the month-end balance of backlogs came at 
as high as £149,092 million. 

In August, heavy electric machinery builders were again 
deluged with brisker purchase offers as equipment invest- 
ments got active. Hitachi Seisakusho, for instance, col- 
lected 24,800 million worth of orders, or much bigger 
than the previous record business of ¥18,700 million 
registered in December, 1959. Other firms also got an 
unprecedented rush of inquiries since their founding. 
Thus, all the leading interests in this line will find their 
business improving continuously up to September, 1961. 

At the end of the business term closed with September, 
1960, the balance of backlogs is estimated to have increas- 
ed substantially from six months ago: i.e. by ¥15 billion 
from ¥120 to ¥135 billion for Hitachi; by *¥10 billion 
from £96 to ¥105 billion for Tokyo Shibaura Electric; 
from ¥43.7 to 50 billion for Mitsubishi Electric Mfg.; 
from ¥26.3 to ¥32.0 billion for Fuji Electric Mfg.; from 
¥ 8.4 to 9.7 billion for Meidensha Electric Mfg.; and from 
¥5.6 to 6.8 billion for Yaskawa Electric Mfg. 


Bigger Efficient Units Wanted 


For heavy electric machinery, the best clients are elec- 
tric power firms, followed by iron and steel makers, ma- 
chinery builders and chemical plants. As listed in Table 
9, electric power companies issued 27,291 million worth 
of orders in the first even months of 1960, or nearly 
60% more than in the like period of 1959, and purchase 
offers from steel, machinery and chemical interests showed 
gains of 40-70% in the same period. 

In proportion to the pickup of power needs, develop- 
ment programs will be carried out more energetically than 
ever, and requirements for generators and other equipment 
will grow in quicker tempo. 

More thermal plants will be built in the future as the 
former ‘‘water first and thermal next” policy has been con- 
verted into the placing emphasis upon thermal generation. 
And bigger capacity generators will be in greater need 
and manufactured increasingly at home: conventional 
generators average 175,000 kW in capacity but at present 
giant units rated at 220,000kW can will be manufactured 
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by local builders. As it naturally takes a longer period 
to manufacture such large equipment, customers issue 
purchase offers two or three years in advance. Accord- 
ingly, backlogs in the hands of electric machinery firms — 
are liable to pile up more rapidly than ever. There will — 
be a continuous rush of new orders for gigantic generators, — 
high voltage substation equipment, etc. Thus, the current 
boom will prevail unabated for a long time to come. 

Pouring in rapid succession are also big orders for 
electric machines and appliances related to steel rolling 
mills, chemical plants and machinery works. Their pressure 
will be as strong as ever for one year or so to come. 

It is particularly noteworthy that not only such big 
orders but also minor offers from tens of millions to one 
hundred million yen are coming actively from such indus- 
tries as transport, paper, pulp and textile, indicative of 
the briskness and scope of equipment investments in the 
whole industry. The current production boost in many 
lines stimulate power needs, and this accelerates require- 
ments for rectifiers and transformers, especially more 
efficient ones like selenium and silicon rectifiers, and high 
voltage transformers. 

Production, therefore, has been on the steady advance 
for all kinds of heavy electric machines. In June, this 
year, output totalled 209,930kVA, or up 8% from a 
year ago, for AC generators; 487,271 kW, or up 60%, 
for AC motors; and 2,558,764kVA, or up 83%, for 
transformers. Such gains for AC equipment came from 
the active equipment investments and the increased fabri- 
cation of household appliances (washing machines, re- 
frigerators, fans, etc.). 


Multilateral Operations Stepped Up 


Most responsible for the prosperity of heavy electric 
machinery builders in the past few years have been the 
growing requirements for bigger and more efficient equip- 
ment and the subsequent piling-up of backlogs. Another 
factor of not less importance has been the successful 
efforts for so-called ‘‘ constitutional reform” of manage 
ment on the part of the builders. 

From 1954 through 1955, the heavy electric machinery 
industry suffered a recession as a reaction to the Korean 
war boom. Leading interests have since been striving 
for multilateral and integral operations. For instance, 
some of them have started making household appliances. 

Hitachi and Mitsubishi Electric Mfg., for instance, and 
been specializing in capital goods up to 1955, but they 
have since been putting much emphasis upon light appli- 
ances for household use. As the result, they have foster- 
ed their resistance strength against the business recession 
as well as their capacity with which they can make the 
best use of the boom days for further expansion. Thus, 
their business results have turned out much better than 
in many other lines. 

The current equipment investments, be it noted, are 
intended for rationalization rather than for expansion in 
all industries, and rationalized up-to-date manufacturing 
installations are closely connected with electric machines 
and equipment. This tendency, together with the intro- 
duction of automation and bigger capacity equipment, will 
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call for efficient electric machines with higher perform- 
ances. In this light, leading interests in this line will 
redouble their efforts for multiplication and integration of 
Operations. Attempts will be made, for example, for 
closer collaboration with industrial machine builders and 
for integrated grouping of related interests. After all, 
they will gradually be transforming themselves into integral 
builders of not only electric machinery but industrial 
machines as well. 


9. January-July 1960 Orders for Heavy 
Electric Machinery 


(In ¥ 1,000,000) 
Customers 


iRtectric, Power tL’. Bh ite: wader. rhacwere.e 27,291 
REG StCCLAMt Renta foto ns besos ke tes 23,788 
Negehimesy? i" 2s ¢ it. Bet 9 HSV)... 16,643 
ROR Gene a te ae OOS Ea Pe es a hey Cece 8,995 
Note: This table is compiled by The Oriental Economist. 


Electronics & Light Electric Appliances 


Though a recession has been seen since late last year, 
business still remains on a ‘‘plateau” for TV receivers, or 
the most important item in this line. But it will be long 
before the mass production of transistorized and color TV 
sets. Light household appliances are selling like pan-cakes. 
Leading makers, therefore, are reaping good profits, where- 
as minor interests are not in such enviable conditions. 


TV Makers Enjoying a ‘‘ Plateau’? Boom 


With 350,000 units sold in December, 1959, as the peak, 
TV set delivery began to decline and dropped to 249,544 
units in June, 1960. Production registered a similar down- 
curve: July, 1960, output slipped to 285,675 units, or the 
same level as in the fall of last year. Responsible for all 
this was the fact that demand had ‘‘run its course”. In 
big cities like Tokyo and Osaka, over one half of the 
total households have bought telereceivers. 

In July, however, delivery turned upward and eclipsed 
the 300,000-unit mark, or the second largest monthly busi- 
ness next only to last December’s 350,000 units. This 
gain was indeed ascribed to a specific factor, i.e. bonus 
payments in that month, but both makers and whole- 
salers have since been drawing a rosy picture in antici- 
pation of better sales. They appear to interpret the 
recession from the year end to this summer as coming 
not so much from critical factors as from the fact that 
customers looked forward to lower prices and held off 
purchasing temporarily. 

Leading makers have cut off their selling prices and 
marketed popular TV sets priced at ¥50,000 or so. And 
low-income customers, who have thus far been hesitant, 
now appear to have resumed buying. Thus, it may safely 
be said that requirements have come to stay, and that 
sales will remain on a “‘plateau”. 

In view of the apparently maximum popularization in 
urban districts, makers will haye to look for new clients 
in farm villages and among lower-income classes. For 
this purpose, however, 1) an effective marketing network 
must be formed in local cities and towns, 2) prices must 
further be slashed, and 3) a bold instalment credit system 
must be worked out. 

These counter-measures can be carried out only by 
those big interests which have already built up their sales 
networks, backed up by influential banks. In this respect, 
Matsushita Electric Industrial have firmly established itself, 
and three heavy electric machinery builders—Hitachi, 
Tokyo Shibaura Electric and Mitsubishi Electric—have 
revitalized their activities. Ont he other hand, interests of 
medium standing find themselves in a hard fix, and minor 
makers may be ousted from the arena sooner or later. 
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Profits Not to Catch Up with Sales 


Transistorized TV sets were spotlighted when their 
successful fabrication was announced by Sony toward the 
end of last year. Purchase inquiries came briskly from 
the United States, but transactions appear to have turned 
out much smaller than anticipated. There still remain 
unsolved such technical difficulties that they cannot be 
mass-produced for the time being. 

Color TV receivers are also on the experimental stage. 
They are quoted at over ¥ 400,000 for 17-inch type and 
over ¥ 500,000 for 21-inch model, or too high to find a 
large number of clients. After all, it will be long before 
they will be made on an industrial scale. 

Transistorized radio sets have been by far the most 
important export item in this line. But outlook now is 
not too encouraging as the export quota system has been 
introduced to restrict shipments on an autonomous basis. 
To cope with the recession, some makers have resorted 
to dumping tactics at home, and the market has got 
weaker. No hope exists that the situation will soon turn 
for the better. 

On the contrary, business has been highly prosperous 
for light electric appliances. Refrigerators, room coolers, 
fans, etc. enjoyed very good sales this summer. Heating 
and cooking appliances will sell like pan-cakes this winter. 
In this light, leading makers are pushing their plans to 
boost their sales by 50-60% from a year ago. 

Makers’ profits, however, won’t increase in the same 
tempo as their sales. Reasons are: 1) Prices have been 
reduced for TV sets and others, and 2) publicity expenses 
are rising markedly due to the cut-throat competition. 


10. Transistorized Radio Sets: Output, 


Delivery & Inventory 
(In 1,000 units) 


Output Delivery Inventory Exports* 
1959—October ..... 955.6 969.0 286.0 1,259.7 
November. ... 859.7 842.9 318.9 1,083.2 
December... . 854.1 753.1 418.5 887.1 
1950—January..... foo. 601.8 568.4 472.0 
ebruary 820.0 691.1 682.0 678.9 
Niarclvesiy snes 877.3 843.4 639.1 693.1 
April Bites iscsi 885.5 814.0 722.6 1,021.1 
IMAyee sedate 943.1 910.0 786.4 1,001.3 
Pune syste a: teed 915.8 830.1 841.3 965.4 
NE yc Koray nk Groriaet Gs — — _ _ 
August wn eek = = = _— 
September ... _ - - — 
* Including other type receivers. 
Source: The Oriental Economist. 
Automobiles 


Auto making now is one of the most prosperous 
industries in Japan. Production has been curving up 
steeply, particularly for passenger cars, and the growth 
potential is as big as in any other line. Unconditional 
optimism, however, is not warranted due to the ever- 
hotter rivalry. 

In fiscal 1959, motor car production totalled 296,778 
units, or a substantial gain of over 50% from the preceding 
fiscal year’s 197,701 units. For this business, last year 
witnessed a rapid conversion from depression to prosperity. 
The boom has continued into the current year and now 
looks like lasting. Requirements are so brisk that makers 
are all stepping up their plans for production boost. 

Output in the spring of 1960 averaged 30,000 units a 
month, and it eclipsed the 40,000-unit mark in summer. 
It will jump to 50,000 units by the end of the year. If 
production plans are executed on schedule by all the 
makers, output in fiscal 1960 will sum up to 410,000-— 
420,000 units, or again a marked increase of 110,000- 


120,000 units or 40%. 


Of this increase, passenger cars will comprise nearly 
one half. In fiscal 1959, 87,992 passenger cars were 
fabricated, and this fiscal year output will increase to 
125,000 units, according to the Ministry of International 
Trade & Industry’s demand and supply estimate. In fact, 
it is estimated that actual production will reach 140,000- 
150,000 units as makers are speeding up their production 
programs. 


Growing Importance of Passenger Cars 


In this country, particular emphasis has so far been 
placed upon the manufacture of trucks. In spite of the 
gradual numerical increase in the past years, therefore, 
passenger cars accounted for only 29% of the total motor 
vehicle production in fiscal 1959. The corresponding 
ratio is as high as 80-90% in the Western countries. Due 
to the afore-mentioned active production, the share of 
passenger cars this fiscal year will advance to 34-35%. But 
this is much smaller than in the Western countries, in- 
dicating that auto production is still concentrated upon 
cargo vehicles. 

It does not follow that there is an unbridgeable gap 
between Japan and the advanced nations in the West in 
the field of auto making and usage. In fact, passenger 
cars are rapidly gaining in importance. It is to be recalled 
that their share was as low as 12% in fiscal 1952. The 
ratio rose to 29% last fiscal year and will climb up to 
35% in the current fiscal year. 

As for trucks and buses, production usually increases 
abreast with the growth of national economy. With the 
stabilization of economic conditions, however, demand 
for passenger cars often picks up at the greater rate than 
the conomic growth. This is the very reason why 
passenger cars are carrying overwhelming weight in the 
Western countries. It may well be expected that, though 
far behind the Western nations, Japan will sooner or 
later hail a golden age for passenger cars. 

In this light, makers are all pushing their ambitious 
plans for expansion of passenger car production. The 
scheduled output goals for fiscal 1961 are: 8,000-10,000 
units a month for both Nissan Motor and Toyota Motor ; 
2,000-3,000 units for Isuzu Motor; 4,000 units for Fuji 
Precision Machinery ; 2,000-3,000 units for Hino Diesel 
Industry ; 5,000-6,000 units for Toyo Kogyo ; 2,000-3,000 
units for Mitsubishi Heavy Industries Reorganized ; 4,000 
units for Fuji Heavy Industries; and 1,000 units for 
Suzuki Motor. 

Thus, about 40,000 passenger cars a month will be put 
on sale by the end of next year. The number is thrice 
as much as the current supply. Especially noteworthy is 
the possibility that cheap light cars of Volkswagen type 
will be manufactured and marketed increasingly from this 
year through next year. 

For trucks, too, demand has been brisk, and production 
is being sped up. Though the market is marking time 
for standard trucks, there is a continuous buying spree 
for midget cargo vehicles. In addition to the well- 
established interests therefore, such tricycle makers as 
Aichi Machine Industry and Tokyu Kurogane Kogyo are 
vigorously trying to manufacture four-wheeled trucks. As 
the result, truck output next year will be up 20-30%. 

The production boost drive is of course stimulated by 
the ever-active requirements, but some leading interests 
are apparently scheming to bolster their mass production 
systems and thereby to oust their rivals out of the arena. 
To survive the hotter competition, interests Operating in 
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a small scale below the paying standard has no alternative 
but to adopt the process of mass production. Herein lies 
the reason for the current cut-throat rivalry. 

Makers are going heart and soul into their production 
expansion programs all with optimistic anticipation. If 
their output is doubled next year, however, signs of over- 
production will come to the fore in all likelihood. It is 
highly problematical if demand will catch up with the 
projected boost of production, especially in the case of 
passenger cars. 


Mart to Be Glutted for Passenger Cars 


As for passenger cars, domestic requirements have been 
growing at the annual rate of 40-50%. Assuming that 
this rate will prevail, demand in 1961 will be 200,000 
units or so. Including new clients who will buy four- 
wheelers in exchange for scooters and tricycles, the 
maximum estimate will be 240,000—250,000 units a year. 
Besides, account must be taken of overseas sales. Thus, 
the combined total may well be calculated at 270,000- 
280,000 units. 

On the other hand, passenger car production in fiscal 
1961 will reach 360,000-400,000 units according to the 
afore-mentioned expansion programs. It means that supply 
will surpass demand by the wide margin of 100,000 units 
or so. 

To make matters worse, export outlook is not 
encouraging. Japanese cars cannot compete with foreign 
makes in performance and price, so to protect the domestic 
auto industry the Government will have to restrict imports 
and take other measures. This will naturally handicap 
overseas sales of Japan-made cars. In addition, there are 
signs of a business recession in the United States or the 
best market for Japanese cars, and influential American 
makers have started manufacturing small cars competitive 
with Japanese makes. 

Old cars now are selling very well, but optimism is a 
taboo. It is estimated that those who purchase new cars 
in exchange for old ones account for nearly 60% of the 
total clients. Thus, old cars will be put on the market 
increasingly abreast with the increase of new car produc- 
tion. And they will have to compete with cheap 
Volkswagen type cars, which will be made and marketed 
vigorously by many makers. It is doubtful, therefore, if 
old vehicles will be bought so briskly as ever. 

Such being the circumstances, the sales drive will get 
intensified or even desperate. And it will be in full swing 
next spring, when makers will all be ready for mass 
production, or at the latest in the fall of 1961. 

An underselling campaign is already under way among 
some established interests. Prices were cut off in the 
spring of this year, and another drastic slash will be 
announced this fall. Unless there is an unexpectedly big 
pickup on the market, motor vehicles, particularly passenger 
cars, will be over-supplied, and what is called ‘‘excessive 
competition” will occur in all probability. 

Those interests which will survive this rivalry will be 
able to enjoy steady growth in this line, while on the 
other hand those which will fail in it will be forced to 
wind up their business. Thus considered, the current 
prosperity appears to be something like a merry-making 
before the forthcoming catastrophe. 


11. Automobile Production 
(In units) 


x FY 1955 FY 1956 FY 195 

Passenger Cars; (F 722)/399 35,911 50,085. a ro. aS 300 

Midget Trucks ; 24,382 54,553 801638 +~«497.533 «147848 

Standard Trucks +} 267545 41,293 54629 45,781 61,706 
Potal.... . .., 73,326 131,757 185,352 + 197°701  296°778 
Source: Motors Trade Association. gs Tak 
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Views & Topics 


Electrical Equipment Industry 


By Masuhiko Kanari 


ITH liberalization of trade and exchange making 

rapid headway among the advanced nations of the 
West, it is but natural in the light of the basic concepts 
underlying the World Bank and GATT, that Japan too 
should participate in this movement as a member of the 
world family of nations. Consequently, the Japanese 
Government has, since late 1959, been giving serious con- 
sideration to the matter, undertaking extensive studies of 
the various aspects of the problem; and successive announce- 
ments have been made of the steps proposed for imple- 
mentation of the decontrol program. 


For Trade Decontrol 


Because for decades Japan’s industry has been under 
powerful goverament control or protection, and is therefore 
of the hothouse variety, it differs fundamentally in many 
It follows, there- 
fore, that in proceeding with liberalization measures the 
Government and private enterprise must together under- 
take intensive study of the situation, and exercise due 
caution in making decisions regarding the steps and their 
timing. 

In line with this approach, particularly in connection 
with liberalization of machinery imports, the Heavy Indus- 
try Bureau of the Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry took the iniative in forming last February the 
Machinery Industries Liberalization Countermeasures 
Council, a joint body of government and private enter- 
prise representatives. Within this Council are seven com- 
mittees, each covering specific sectors; while in the case 
of the electrical equipment and appliances industry there 
are fourteen subcommittees under the committee for this 
sector. Of these, the subcommittees for electric power 
equipment, industrial electrical equipment, and household 
appliances are the direct concern of the electrical equip- 
ment and appliances industry. 

Discussions were initiated promptly, and the core pro- 
blem, needless to say, was soon discovered to be the 
manner of expediting the decontrol program. To effect 
a solution, an item by item study of the competitive posi- 
tion, it was decided, should be undertaken, while studies 
of the necessary countermeasures were simultaneously 
made. 

Electrical equipment and appliances is an extremely 
loose term covering a vast number of items ranging from 
power generating equipment to small consumer items such 
as lamp bulbs. Not only is variety of extreme diversity. 
but there are hundreds of different manufacturers. There- 
fore, the personnel mobilized for participation in the ILCC 
and its subcommittees was well over 500. Moreover, since 
in many cases, the future of their respective businesses 
depended on the outcome of the deliberations, the partici- 
pants tended toward excessive tenseness, and the studies 


became extremely detailed. 

The newspapers and we ourselves at first believed that 
decontrol would be feasible in the case of electrical equip- 
ment and appliances earlier and in greater degree than for 
most other products. However, as the studies proceeded, 
and the situation became clearer it became obvious that 
both we ourselves and the public had been greatly mistaken. 
The delusion that Japan’s electrical products could readily 
compete in world markets was, for one thing, the result 
of the remarkable progress indicated by export sales of 
transistor radios and electric fans. It was not realized 
that these items are exceptional cases together with, as 
the recent studies revealed, electric flatirons, electric heaters, 
electric rice cookers, simple washing machines (without 
dryer), small refrigerators (less than 114-liter capacity), 
and small vacuum cleaners (less than 500-watt rating). 
With all other products, there exist so many factors im- 
peding decontrol of trade that for any appreciable head- 
way to be made there will have to be scheduled the time 
and countermeasures on an item-by-item basis. 


Competitive Strength of Electrical Products 


When considering the competitive capabilities of various 
types of machinery items the two aspects of price and 
quality become essential factors. In the case of electrical 
equipment and appliances, technological advancement cer- 
tainly was not laggard, and even before the war the achieve- 
ment standards were at international level, with many 
instances of record-breaking items of equipment being 
successfully built. However, the technological vacuum creat- 
ed by war and defeat resulted in incalculable setbacks. 
These, nevertheless, were later overcome subsequent to 
1950, with the enactment of the Foreign Investment Law, 
by prompt induction of foreign technological assistance 
ahead of the other sectors of the machinery industry. 
During the decade, intensive effort was directed toward 
catching up with the Western nations, and it now appears 
that it will not be too long before the prewar position of 
equality can be regained. 

This being the case, the competitive strength in the 
world market of Japan’s electrical products hinges largely 
around price. A study of item-by-item prices was under- 
taken with the cooperation of trading firms, while simul- 
taneously another study of production cost factors was 
made, using as the subject the heavy-duty electrical equip- 
ment industry of West Germany, our strongest competitor. 
The results of this study, and a comparison with Japanese 
figures will be presented below. 


1. Materials Cost 


In the manufacture of machinery it is necessary, in 
order to minimize the quantity of materials used, the look 
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for high uniformity as well as good quality to reduce bulk 
and the quantitiy of scrap in the manufacturing process. 
It is noted with regret that West Germany is ahead of us 
in this respect. According to studies conducted by the 
Japan Electrical Manufacturers’ Association, the weight 
of Japanese products is some 30 per cent heavier than 
that of West Germany products, while the materials scrap 
rate too is some 10 per cent higher. Consequently, the 
Japanese product uses 43 per cent more material than 
the German (1.3 110% =143%) 

The cost of materials in Japan is high because of lack 
of resources, and it is estimated that in general our materials 
cost runs some 20 per cent higer than in Germany. 

Assuming that of the cost of product the proportion 
taken up by materials comes to 55 per cent, then the 
materials cost of the Japanese product will be about 40 
per cent higher than that of the German (143 x 1.2=172%; 
72% X0.55=40.6%). 


2. Interest Payable 


The gross sales registered by 52 electrical maunfacturers 
of West Germany during a recent twelve-month period 
totaled IM6,950 million, while their payments of interest 
on borrowings came to DM60 million. In the case of 
Japan, the gross sales of the 9 heavy-duty equipment 
manufacturers during the sixmonth term ended September 
30, 1959, came to 174,500 million, while their interest 


payments totaled 6,400 million. Thus, the ratio of in- 
terest paid to sales was 0.86 per cent for West Germany, 


and 3.66 per cent in the case of Japan, a difference of 
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2.8 per cent, with the Japanese manufacturers paying, in 
relation to sales volume, some 4.26 times more interest 
than their German counterparts. The ratio of own to 
outside capital too must be considered; but comparison 
on interest payments gives a good idea of the weak posi- 
tion of the Japanese operators. 


3. Total Assets Turnover (Operating Efficiency) 

Comparison of the total assets turnovers of the nine 
Japanese companies and a representative European firm 
indicates a ratio of 1.25 times vs. 0.9 time. ~ 


Gross (a) Available(b) Total Assets 
Sales Capital Turnover (a/b) 


European Firm 
(in DM million) 938 Ppt Le 
Nine Japanese 
Companies 3,490 3,862 0.9 
(in 100 million) 


In order to equate the turnovers of the Japanese and 
European firms, 1.25+0.9=139% so the gross sales volume 
of the Japanese companies must be upped by 39 per cent. 
If the total cost is 100 and the variable expenses come to 
80 points, then the effect of total assets turnover on total | 
cost can be computed as follows: . 

Variable Costs 139 x 80% =111 


PARE GNM $n OR 


Fixed Costs 20 
total cost 131 : 
131+139=94% 100—94=6% 


From this it can be seen that by bringing up the total 
assets turnover to the level achieved by the European | 
company, the total cost can be reduced by 6 per cent. 

The few points analyzed above suffice to show that | 
the production cost of the Japanese product stands at 
about 49 per cent higher than that of the German; and 
if all the disadvantages are added up there is revealed an 
even greater gap. Since there is a big difference in the 
cost of materials, the pressing need to start with is better- 
ment of quality together with reduction of price. 

Materials Cost......... 40.6% higher than in Europe 
Interest Paid! “000%: 2.8 
Operating Efficiency 6.0 


total 49.4% 


Decontrol Countermeasures for Electrical 
Equipment and Appliances 


As with most other industrial products, the counter- 
measures recommended for electrical equipment are extreme- 
ly numerous and diverse, while they are closely inter- 
related. No single measure can be disregarded as un- 
important. Omitting such problem points as have been 
discussed fully by the parties concerned, there will be 
outlined below several suggestions picked out from among 
the contentions of the Electrical Manufacturers’ Association. 


1. Establishment of a Deferred Payment System for 
Domestic Sales 


Foreign manufacturers of electrical equipment parti- 
cularly heavy generating and related equipment, consider 
Japan as a good market for their products, and appear 
to be planning to offer attractive deferred payment terms | 
for their goods. The industrial enterprises of Japan, on | 
the other hand, are struggling to expand plant facilities to 
cope with rising demands, and with money going into 
equipment at a high rate are finding it increasingly more 
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_may be lower. 


the foreign product. 


difficult to find sources of funds. Such being the circum- 
stances, they would much prefer to buy electrical equip- 
ment from abroad on easier payment. terms than to pay 
cash for the home-made product even though the price 
Heretofore, despite the stringent curbs on 
importation, there have been examples of such import 
purchases justified only by easier financing in the case of 
Consequently, in the event of libe- 
ralization of import trade, it will be necessary to arrange 
for deferred payment financing of home-produced equip- 
ment very much in the same way that credit is extended 
by the Export-Import Bank for export sales. Unless this 
is done the Japanese manufacturers of electrical equipment 
will not be competing on equal terms with foreign manu- 
facturers. 


2. Buy Japanese Paice 


In the United States, the Buy American Act compels 
the use of domestically manufactured products when the 


_ Federal Government is buying supplies for public works 


unless the bids made by United States firms are notably 
higher than those of foreign origin. This has happened 
in many cases for the bids invited by U.S. Government 
agencies at home and abroad (e.g. the ICA offices and 
U.S. military organizations) for supply contracts; and very 
often the Japanese electrical manufacturer has lost out 
even though his bid was the lowest. Needless to say, the 


' Buy American Act exists for protection of American busi- 


ness. Some similar policy is desirable in Japan since the 
Japanese tend to accept imported products in blind faith, 
while there are many items which as yet cannot compete 
satisfactorily with the foreign product. 


3. Tariff Rates 


Although electrical equipment and appliances are among 
manufactured products requiring a high degree of fabrica- 
tion, the current customs tariff rate for this category of 
goods is only 15 per cent ad valorem, not very much dif- 
ferent from the rate applied to raw materials. In a 
country like ours which is short in raw materials, the 
customs duties should be low for badly needed raw materials 
and higher for manufactured goods, commensurate to the 
amount of work going into fabrication. With the basic 
purpose of promoting export sales, the entire customs 
tariff structure should be revised on a more reasonable 
basis. 


4. Prevention of Dumping 


In recent years, there has been notable improvement 
of the liviing standards of the Japanese, and this has re- 
sulted in considerable growth of home appliances produc- 
tion. Volume has led to efficiency and reduced cost, and 
it is in this area that the items competitive enough for 
decontrol of importation are mostly found. Nevertheless, 
with the exception of electric fans, and to some extent 
transistor radios, the Japanese electrical appliances are 
designed and produced for the narrow home market. Con- 
sequently, in size of production and markets, there is no 
comparison with the United States and European opera- 
tions. For this reason, while the electrical manufacturers 
of Japan now appear capable of competing with various 
items of product, they are deeply concerned about the 
possibility of dumping by foreign manufacturers. 

Since foreign markets are selective in accepting new 
models and fashions, while the Japanese are eager to use any- 
thing of foreign origin, there is the possibility that foreign 
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manufacturers will try selling large amounts of out-moded 
products at extremely low prices. Such action would be 
disastrous to the home industry. Since it appears that 
Article 9 of the Customs Tariff Rate Law will not be 
flexible enough to deal with such exigencies, action will 
have to be taken promptly to correct this deficiency. 


Export Promotion Needed 


From the home industry standpoint, decontrol of trade 
signifies nothing other than the freeing of importation, 
which once it becomes a reality will undoubtedly result 
in an increase of import purchases. To offset this to 
effect a sound balance of payments it will be necessary 
to boost export sales. The fact must be thoroughly under- 
stood that unless exports are increased there is no sense 
in liberalizing importation. 

Export of machinery items tends to be affected by the 
policies and payment terms of the buying nations more 
than by quality or price. In this respect it differs some- 
what from overseas sale of raw material and light indus- 
trial products. Moreover, the electrical manufacturers of 
Japan are newcomers to the export field, and headway is 
being made only in some markets, specially those under- 
developed areas which were former colonies of the Western 
nations. Therefore, there does not exist the acceptance 
accorded the familar names of foreign manufacturers who 
have spent years and much money in developing these 
markets. While liberalization of trade is doubtless a good 
thing, redoubled effort will have to go into promotion of 
export sales. 

(The writer is president of the Japan Electrical Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and president of Fuji Electric Mfg. 
Company Ltd.) 
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October Balance Turning Black 


Stimulated by the pickup of seasonal 
requirements abroad, export trade has 
been on the steady upswing. In Septem- 
ber, shipments totalled $368 million, or 
the second largest monthly husiness next 
only to the previous record registered 
last December. In the following month, 
though a decrease of $15,970,000 was 
seen, the figure remained as high as 
$352,630,000 according to the Finance 
Ministry’s customs survey. Arrivals, on 
the other hand, declined by $33,560,000 
to $351,870,000. Thus, exports exceeded 
imports by $760,000 for the first time 
since the start of the current year. This 
was because the shrinkage of incomings 
turned out much bigger than that of out- 
goings. 

Remarkable changes in the October 
customs statistics classified by category 
of export items were: 1) an appreciable 
increase of foods and drinks, resulting 
mainly from the 40% gain of fish and 
shellfish, in coutrast to the stagnancy in 
the past months, 2) the steady briskness 
of textile goods shipments (remaining on 
the $100-million plateau since June, this 
year), and 3) the decreases of all other 
groups, particularly chemicals, pharma- 
ceuticals and machinery. 

In import trade, it was only pharma- 
ceuticals, chemicals and mineral fuels that 
marked up gains more or less from a 
month ago. Purchasing was as dull as 
ever for industrial materials: arrivals 
were off for textile materials, mineral 
ores and metal scraps (non-ferrous metal 
ores in particular), vegetable and animal 
materials. 

According to the foreign exchange 
Statistics for the first half of fiscal 1960 
(from April through September) recently 
made public by the Finance Ministry 
and the Bank of Japan, current transac- 
tions favorably balanced at $61 million 
with receipts and outlays at $2,278 and 
$2,217 million, respectively. Capital trans- 
actions also registered a black ink balance 
of $231 million. Both told, the overall 
favorable balance came at as much as 
$292 million. 

Responsible for such a huge black ink 
figure was, in addition to the biggest ex- 
port boom ever seen since the war’s 
termination, a series of counter-measures 
for liberalization of foreign exchange, 
such as the wider application of usance 
bills to import goods, the creation of the 
non-resident free yen account system, and 
the lifting of restrictions on unsecured 
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clean loans from foreign banks. These 
free trade steps greatly stimulated the in- 
flux of short-term foreign funds. 

In the past years, the ever-improving 
international payments position had re- 
sulted mainly from the black balances 
of commodity trade. Coming as it did 
from the liberalization policy, therefore, 
the unprecedented big favorable balance 
in the first half may well be intepreted 
as a special case. For all this, due em- 
phasis must be placed upon the recent 
briskness of export trade, which has re- 
sulted, in addition to from the business 
rally all over the world and the sub- 
sequent expansion of world trade, from 
the following circumstances: 

1) The active equipment investments 
since 1959 have contributed to the expan- 
sion of production capacity and the better- 
ment of industrial know-how so that 
Japanese export goods have come to get 
more competitive power than ever. 

2) The wider variety and better quality 
of Japan-made goods have given big 
stimulus to a rash of new purchases from 
abroad. 

3) Leading trading companies have 
bolstered their networks of branches and 
agents at foreign trade centers. 

4) Successful efforts have been exerted 
for trade promotion by means of fairs 
and other media. 


Trade Outlook Brighter Than Ever 


Letters of credit received in October 
summed up to $310.6 million, or up 23.7% 
from a month ago and up 47.1% froma 
year ago. Thus, it is expected that out- 
going shipments will follow an upward 
curye for months to come. 

This rosy outlook is supported also by 
the Ministry of International Trade & 
Industry’s export forecasts macro-econo- 
mically calculated upon four different 
bases, namely 1) seasonal variations, 2) 
main trends in the past, 3) letters of 
credit as advance indicators, and 4) the 
exclusion of ship exports which usually 
register wild seasonal fluctuations. In this 
Survey, exports from October through 
December, this year, are roughly estimat- 
ed at the range from $1,140 to $1,260 
million. MITI experts expect that ship- 
ments in this quarter will be $1,200 
million or so in all likelihood. 

If this proves the case, exports in the 
calendar year of 1960 will reach $4,094 
million, or a gain of 18.4% over 1959, 
Assuming that outgoings in the first 
three months of 1961 will witness a 
moderate increase of 5% over the like 
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period of 1961 and reach $930 million, 
the total in fiscal 1960 will swing up to 
$4,140 million. 

As for imports, on the other hand, 
there exists no fear of a sharp increase 
for some time to come, although some 
seasonal pickup may occur. Reasons are: 

1) Import letters of credit now aver- 
age $200. million or so a month, and 
import validations about $300 million a 
month, both on the lower level than in 
the days of brisk buying. 

2) The world market is weakening for 
major industrial materials, and purchases 
are getting less active in anticipation of 
further liberalization. 

3) Due to the marked bulging of 
imports in the first half, inventories of 
important industrial materials have piled 
up tangibly (the imported material in- 
ventory index in August rising to 232 
with 1955 as 100). 

October-December imports will be from 
$980 to $1,170 million, according to the 
afore-mentioned MITI macro-economic 
estimates. Assuming that arrivals in 
this period reach a middle of this range 
or $1,080 million, the annual total will 
come at $4,455 million ($1,080 million 
plus actual arrivals of $3,375 million 
from January through September), or 
up 23.8% from a year ago. Then, in- 
comings in fiscal 1960 (ending with 
March, 1961) will sum up to *¥4,570 
million, assuming that January-March 
1961 purchases will rise by 10% and 
amount to $343 million. The figure is 
just the same as that incorporated into 
the Government’s economic plan. 


Terms of Impact Loans Eased Off 


The Finance Ministry on June 10 
announced two measures for freer induc- 
tion of short-term foreign funds in line 
with the overall liberalization policy, 
namely 1) the relaxation of restrictions 
on short-term impact loans to take effect 
immediately and 2) the extension of the 
usance for import bills from 3 to 4 
months, effective as from June 16. These 
steps are designed to encourage the in- 
troduction of short-term foreign capitai 
which has recently become rather dull 
and to forestall the possible stringency 
in international payments and domestic 
financing from January through March, 
next year, especially as part of the low 
interest rate policy the Finance Ministry 
is determined to pursue in the future. 

The relaxation for impact loans, taking 
effect on the very day of announcement, 
is one of the important measures for 
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freer capital transactions. Upon sut- 
mission of applications to the Bank of 
Japan, official permissions are to be 
granted on a case-by-case basis to short- 
term operating capital funds at low in- 
terests for terms longer than six months 
but less than one year, introduced by 
reputable manufacturing companies. 

The induction of such foreign loans 
has thus far been ruled out entirely for 
two reasons: ie. 1) it has been feared 
that domestic finance would be put into 
confusion because of the differences be- 
tween interest rates at home and abroad, 
and 2) Japan has held no sufficient foreign 
funds for smooth execution of this step. 
(Since August 1, 1960, however, permis- 
sions have been given only to similar 
credit transactions between foreign firms 
abroad and their branches in Japan, in 
case they are intended for opening new 
offices in this country and the amount 
of one loan does not exceed $100,000.) 
But the recent easing-off has been put 
into practice because there is no fear of 
any evil repercussion in view of the 

following circumstances: 

1) The financial contact with foreign 
interests has been getting closer as the 
result of successive liberalization mea- 
sures (the free yen account system, the 
wider application of usance bills to more 
import items, etc.). 

2) No apprehension now is entertained 
about the international payments posi- 
tion. 

3) The clamor for liberal impact loans 
is getting louder among private interests. 

Finance Ministry quarters expect that 
about 10 foreign loans of this category 
in the amount of nearly $10 million will 
be introduced within the current year, 
and that they certainly will give further 
stimulus to the lower interest tendency 
at home. The standards for license of 
such impact loans are: 

a) The term shall be more than six 
months but less than one year. Renewal 
applications are to be authorized or re- 
jected on a case-by-case basis. 

6) Impact loans shall be in specified 
currencies. No limit is put on the 
amount of one loan, which may be~fixed 
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freely and properly in view of the actual 
circumstances. The interest rate may be 
determined properly in view of the 
rates prevailing in creditor countries (in- 
cluding the case of no interest), but it 
is hoped that the rate will be set as low 
as possible. 

c) Applicants for impact loans shall be 
engaged in manufacturing business and 
enjoy a fairly good reputation in this 
country. And the loans shall be used as 
operating capital in principle. 


Longer Usance for Import Bills 


The import usance has been extended 
from 3 to 4 months, effective on June 
16. In Finance Ministry and Bank of 
Japan quarters, opinion at first gained 
ground that the term schould and could 
be extended to 6 months without any 
evil effect. Such long usance, however, 
is tantamount to complete liberalization, 
and there would be no leeway left for 
adjustment in case it was capitalized for 
speculative purchases from abroad. In 
this light, the recent extension is set at 
not 6 but 4 months. 

Reasons for the usance extension are: 

1) It was discussed at the recent IMF 
meeting that Japan was still far behind 
other nations in trade liberalization, and 
it has become urgently necessary for us 
to take every possible means for free 
trade insofar as any serious impact on 
domestic industry can be avoided. 

2) Almost all the advanced nations 
have freed the Import usance. In this 
country, the application of usance bills 
has been broadened almost to the extent 
of complete liberalization, but the free 
usance is limited to 3 months, while longer 
terms require official permissions. Hence 
the necessity of relaxing the usance re- 
gulations to the international custom. 

3) International accounts have been in 
the black in recent months, and the 
payments position is calm and stable. 
In the first three months of 1961, imports 
certainly will bulge seasonally, whereas 
exports will mark time as usual. Thus, 
their is every fear that delicate repercus- 
sions will take place if the introduction 
of short-term foreign capital, which has 
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so far been playing a key role for the 
steady improvement of the international 


payments position, is left to get less 
active and dull. On the other hand, a 
series of measures will be taken for re- 
duction of interest rates at home in the 
first months of next year. In order to 
streamline the economic environment in 
this direction, it has been found impera- 
tive to extend the import usance so that 
the best possible effects may be anticipated 
next February or so. 


Import Usance Bills 
(In $1,000,000) 


Least 
. SO 
Month Received Settled Payments 
Deferred 
LO ROU TLS: su cocie as 166 153 13 
Aug. 153 156 43 
Sept. 157 155 2 
Oct 161 154 7 
. Nov 160 159 1 
Dec 191 154 37 
1960 Jan. 187 149 38 
Feb 193 169 24 
Mar 261 197 64 
Apr. 224 197 27 
Mayer. mate 261 219 42 
JUNE oe ows 263 239 23 
VU ree 257 241 16 
Aug. 273 280 a7 
Sept. 233 254 621 
Note: sDecrease. 


Source: Finance Ministry, Bank of Japan. 


New Tariff Rates for 78 Items 

The Tariff Council on November 12 
decided to adopt new rates for 78 import 
items. The existing rates are to be upped 
for 15, to be cut off for 20 and to be kept 
unchanged for 43 items. Major new rates 
are as follows (the present rates in brack- 
ets): 

Bananas—unchanged (20%), walnuts— 
circ. 30% (20%), laver—cire. 40%, to be 
converted into specific duty (15% ad val- 
orem), active yeast—cire. 25% (10%). other 
yeasts—circ. 10% (20%), baking powder 
—cire. 25% (15%), sodium metal—unchan- 
ged (20%), caustic potash—circ. 20% (15%), 
lactic acid—unchanged (10%), perfumes— 
unchanged (50%), toilet powder—unchang- 
ed (40%), toilet cream, pomade & lipsticks 
—unchanged (50%), Indian rubber—un- 
changed (5%), charcoal—unchanged (free), 
Manila hemp ropes—circ. 20% (15%), 
synthetic textile ropes—circ. 20% (25%), 
refrigerating apparata—unchanged (15%), 
bicycles—unchanged (30%), and pencils— 
unchanged, to be conyerted into specific 
duty (20% ad valorem 


Asia 
Total peueeces Others 
1953... 654,529 384,139 270,390 
1954 .. 796,812 516,597 280,215 
1955 .. 842,945 564,639 278,306 
1956 . .1,022,194 653,258 368 , 936 
1957 . .1,146,414 754,107 392,307 
1958 . .1,074,322 649,520 424,802 
1959 . .1,165,705 754,256 411,449 
Jan.-Aug., 1960 . . 889,920 585,892 304,028 
Compared with Corr. bee 
‘Period in 1959 (%) Vaal 28.2 11.9 


Source: 


Finance Ministry. 


($ 1,000) ; 
Europe North America 
eee Ae, aS We ee epee © oa South auc ; a, 
Free F Africa Oceania Total 
Total Common Trade Others Total US. Others America 
Market TORY 
118,745 51,780 54,611 12,354 293,135 226,840 66,295 58,251 128,782 21,401 1,274,843 
146,297 64,989 67,609 13,699 348,384 276,743 71,641 158,158 138,491 41,094 1,629,236 
205,794 81,800 90,189 33,805 532,074 449,256 82,818 148,704 205,581 75,502 2,010,600 
250,371 108,206 105,675 36,490 650,847 543,316 107,531 134,091 392,501 50,632 2,500,636 
326,549 139,806 153,743 33,000 725,898 596,584 129,314 93,824 498,952 66,248 2,858,018 
333,301 123,839 170,3)5 39,147 848.456 680,394 168,062 114,982 415,511 89,771 2,876,560 
374,970 133,868 181,005 60,097 1,246,253 1,030,645 215,608 141,675 409,891 117,897 3,456,492 
295,756 105,763 132,392 57,601 884,507 727,199 157,308 116,465 224,907 113,191 2,525,492 
31.7 12.9 14.1 1.5 50.6 13.0 64.6 17.9 


Improvement of Labor Market —There 
has been a considerable improvement in 
Japan’s labor market with the turn of the 
current year. The number of job-open- 
ings in the first half of the current 
year (Jan.-June), for example, has made 
a large-scale advance in comparison with 
the previous year, while the employment 
index for the new graduates in the first 
half of the year stood at an unprecedent- 
edly high rate of 21 to every 1,000 
workers. One of the characteristics of 
the current year’s employment expansion 
is the high centralization of labor to the 
booming metal and machinery industries. 
Continuance of high rate of economic 
growth—especially that of metal and ma- 
chinery industries—is the cardinal reason 
for the exceptionally rapid pace of em- 
ployment aggrandizement. One of the 
most noteworthy facts about this year’s 
employment expansion is that the de- 
mands have been especially brisk for the 
new graduates and that this tendency 
seems to be here to stay. Comparative 
cheapness of new graduate labor is 
undoubtedly the most important contri- 
butory factor to the skyrocketing demand. 
Indeed, the demand for new graduates 
have been so energetic that majority of 
the low-paying medium-and smaller-sized 
enterprises are having serious troubles in 
recruiting new graduates from every 
strata of schooling—junior and senior 
high schools, colleges and universities. 
According to the statistics compiled by 
the placement agencies, a gross 50.2% 
of all the junior high graduates have 
been employed in the current year by 
comparatively large enterprises having 
more than 100 workers. In the preceding 
three years, the corresponding figures 
stood at 36.3%, 28.5% and 31.9% respec- 
tively. This sharp rise in the percentage 
of employment into bigger enterprises 
indicates a corresponding rise of income 
level for the workers as the wages are 
naturally higher in bigger enterprises 
than their smaller counter-parts. 


In this way, Japan’s labor situation 
has been greatly improved both quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively. This does 
not warrant, however, any open-handed 
Optimism for the future of Japan’s labor 
situation. As is clearly shown in Table 
2, the demands have been concentrating 
on young labor alone to the neglect of 
higher-aged brackets and this tendency 
is being further enhanced recently. One 
of the cancerous points of Japan’s 
labor market is its complete lack of 
“liquidity.” In Japan, if one gets a job, 
one takes it for granted that the job will 
last him a life-time. In the same way, 
management takes it for granted that a 
man employed will keep himself loyal to 
the company all through his life-time. 
It is extremely difficult for a middle- 
aged man to change his job. This fact 


Labor 


is one of the cardinal reasons contrbut- 
ing to the “clogged” state of Japan’s 
labor market. Another problem con- 
cerns localities. In Japan, industrial belts 
are concentrated to a very few localities 
such as Tokyo-Yokohama, Northern 
Kyushu, Osaka-Kobe, etc. Beside these 
areas, Japan has few localities industria- 
lized enough to recruit workers on a 
mass-basis. To make the matter worse, 
there are not enough housing projects to 
take care of the workers desiring to get 
jobs in these industrial belts. Japan is 
now faced squarely with how to solve 
this problem and restore “liquidity” to 
its labor market. 


1. Contributory Percentages to 


Overall Employment 
(Expansions by Industries) 


First First 
Industries 1956 1959 Half, Half, 
1959* 1960* 
IVES er eee eice ae sch ier =0753 
Construction Ost 1.4 1.0 i 
Manufacturing ... 6.4 oll at] Atl 
(Metals, Machinery) (3.2) (4.5) (3.4) (4,9) 
Wholesale, Retail. . 1.1 0.8 1.0 sles 
Banking, Insurance. 0.2 0.4 0.8 0.4 
Transportation, Com- 
munication =) eee 0-9 0.8 0.6 Lodi 
Electricity, Gas, 
Water Supply... 0 


so i nanan Oil. s10. Imm 9:2h » ual. 


Total 
Note: *translated into the annual rate. 
Source: Ministry of Labor. 


2. New Employment by Age-Brackets 
and by Sizes of Operations (%) 


M t 
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Employees =—+—.~ =—~*+—~ ——_~_~ 

1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 
Under 19". 5 bua 5329 A925 AT. 7 4388" 2089 
20—29 ny OOs0) SBOcO SOLON 4045 S6r4 move 
30395 et (faa es) See, Re eal ney 
A Ag | eure ee Om eool | mae ees Ot mma SO mee Ore 
Over"50) eee 2a) S2S2eeo Smeesee 
Source: Ministry of Labor. 


Minimum Wage System in Action :— 
In 14 months since its inauguration, the 
Minimum Wage System—created for the 
expulsion of sweat-house low wages—has 
given birth to 172 intra-industrial agree- 
ments On minimum wages. Due to the 
complexity of management and labor situa- 
tion in medium—and smaller-sized in- 
dustries—for which the minimum wage 
system is primarily aimed at it is rather 
difficult to get a complete picture of the 
situation as yet. However, it will not 
be idle to look into the problem and see 
how the whole system is getting along. 
Table 3 shows the number of minimum 
wage agreements by industries and the 
number of workers involved. According 
to the Labor Ministry, the number of 
workers involved per agreement case 
stands at about 100, while the number 
of workers per enterprise covered by 
such agreements stands at 18 on the 
average. These figures tell that the scale 
of enterprises which have gone into 
minimum wage agreements is not neces- 
sarily big (in terms of medium—and 
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smaller-scaled industries) as might be 
expected. The amount of increase due 
to the inauguration of minimum wage 
systems ranges from ¥160 through 
¥ 290 per month with majority settling 
for £200 and thereabout. 

Although the direct objective of the 
minimum wage system is~the hiking of 
wages for “less-blessed” workers, its 
efiects are wide and multi-lateral. Expla- 
nations of some of the salient points 
follows: 1) Effects on the overall wage 
levels of workers: Through the inaugura- 
tion of a minimum wage system, the 
salaries for the lowest bracket workers 
are naturally hiked. 

This wage hike generally touches off 
a series of chain effects and the wage 
levels of other workers up the ladder 
are correspondingly raised. 2) Effects on 
the wage gaps: As it is the lowest-in- 
come bracket workers who benefit most 
from the minimum wage system, the 
wage gaps between the top and _ the 
bottom groups tend to narrow. 3) Effects 
on the recruiting of new graduates: One 
of the reasons for the application of 
minimum wage systems has been the 
solution of recruiting problems of new 
graduates. The general consensus is that, 
if the minimum wage systems were not 
incorporated, the smaller enterprises 
would have met far more difficulties in 
recruiting new graduates. 4) Effects on 
management: With the inauguration of 
minimum wage systems, the labor cost 
of enterprises naturally rises. However, 
this hike is not so sharp as to cripple 
the financial standing of the enterprises. 
On the contrary, the general consensus 
is that, with the hike in pay through 
minimum wage systems, the efficiency of 
workers has been greatly enhanced so 
that the over-all productivity of the 
companies involved has made a consider- 
able advance. Moreover, the inaugura- 
tion of minimum wage systems has forced 
the smaller enterprises to tackle the labor 
problem squarely and get the real picture 
of themselves for the first time. All in 
all, minimum wage systems in Japan 
seem to be on the right road to further 
expansion. 


Minimum Wage Systems 
by Industries 


No. of No. of 

bibs Enterprises Workers 

Involved Involved 

Foodstuff Mfg. . . 26 1,106 32,877 

WLEXENGS aE 1 ee 39 6,367 109,115 

Lumber & Products 7 1,564 18,797 

Iron & Steel ... 10 700 13,536 

Machinery & Metal 

Products er snes 1,089 Sl hon 

Services” ae 4 1,654 10,760 

Others: see 74 4,981 90,660 

Motal> cys 5 ie. ee 172 17,471 309 , 482 
Note: Figures as of Sept. 15, 1960. 


Source: Ministry of Labor, 
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Capital Expansion Largest in Post-war Years :—Reflecting 
the general prosperity, the total amount of capital expansion 
is expected to reach the new post-war peak of some £350,000 
million. Especially brisk have been the expansions in power, 
iron-steel, machinery, automobiles, paper-pulp, banking, in- 
surance and trading concerns. During the 11 months of 1960 
(from January to November), the number of firms which 
carried out or scheduled to carry out capital expansions stands 
at 382 (326,910 million in terms of value). In view of this 
brisk tempo, the 1960 total is certain to eclipse £350,000 million 
mark—for the first time in Japan’s history. 


Gross National Product in Fiscal 1959:—According to the 
announcement by the Economic Planning Agency, the gross 
national product in fiscal 1959 stood at *£12,302 billion. In 
comparison with fiscal 1958 (when the figure stood at ¥10,- 
029,170 million), the 1959 figure represents a 19.5% growth in 
nominal and a 16.6% increase in real counts. 


Japan Fair in Mescow in the Red:—According to the 
announcement recently made by JETRO, Japanese Industrial 
Fair in Moscow ended up in September with some £110 million 
in the red due mainly to the growth of construction and labor 
costs. There still remains some £36 million ($100,000) to be paid 
(as labor and construction costs) to the host country through 
its chamber of commerce. The total amount of contracts 
made through the industrial fair, on the other hand, stood 
at £5,400 million ($15 million). Major items contracted for 
include wire-ropes, spinning machinery, lathes and dyeing 
machines. 


Production of MC paper :—In the hope of hiking the profit 
position in the high-class paper department, a movement has 
become heated among the Japanese paper and pulp manu- 
facturers to advance into MC (machine-coated) papers. Following 
the footstep of Honshu Paper and Kokusaku Pulp which had 
already decided to introduce MC paper machines from Deltz 
and Eagan companies, Nippon Pulp has recently decided to 
introduce MC paper techniques from Meade Co. of US. 
Beside these three companies, Sanyo Pulp, Chuetsu Pulp, Nitto 
Paper and Daishowa Paper are now planning to invade into 
this new territory. Chances are that there will soon be a 
sort of rush in Japan’s MC paper market. 


Consumer Movement Survey :—Economic Planning Agency 
has recently announced its survey of consumer movement as 
of the end of August, 1960. This survey, carried out twice 
annually in February and August, is to sound the movements 
of income, savings and consumption of 4,134 households 
selected at random throughout the country. According to 
this current survey—seventh of its kind (figures in parentheses 
denote those of previous survey)—the number of those house- 
holds which saw income growth has been steadily on the 
upcurve for the past one year, while the number of house- 
holds which envisage continuous income growth in the future 
advanced by 37%—the highest mark ever achieved in the 
post-war years. During the interim, 37.4% of the households 
surveyed saw their savings grow. The number of the house- 
holds which registered more than 30% increases, however, 
showed a decline and the overall tendency is that the growth 
of savings is slowing down. Of all the households surveyed, 
55.4% (55.9%) see their income grow in the coming 5 years, 


In detail, 54.4% (53.5%) envisage their clothing expenses grow 
in the coming year, while 47.2% (46.2%) see their educational 
expenditure hike. Corresponding figures for foodstuffs are 
43.6% (39.7%); house and construction repairs, 32.0% (30.1%); 
culture and recreation, 27.4% (24.0%). The number of house- 
holds using monthly payment plans is marking time at 48.3% 
(49.0%). In detail, however, a tendency is apparent that the 
amount involved is on a steady upcurve. The percentages of 
those households which use installment payment plan were: 
22.1% (19.7%) for £50,000 or more: 15.6% (13.5%) for 30,000- 
¥£50,000 bracket ; 16.1% (13.4%) for *20,000-30,000 bracket ; 
23.4% (24.0%) for *10,000-20,000 bracket; 14.6% (16.5%) for 
¥F 5,000-10,000 bracket and 6.9% (11.3%) for less than 5,000. 
Of consumer durables, purchase plans have declined for TV 
sets, electric washers, Western-style wardrobes, electric cookers 
and sewing machines. However, sharp rises are recorded for 
such items as electric refrigerators, pianos, camera and transistor 
radios. The number of holidays for the head of the family 
stood at 4 for 24.3% ; 2 for 15.7%; 1 for 7.8% and 0 for 29.1%. 
The average number of holidays stood at 2.5. On the other hand, 
the average working hours stood at 9 hours and 36 minutes, while 
the average leisure hours stood at 3 hours and 8 minutes. 
The average working hours and the leisure hours of the wife 
stood at 7 hours and 8 minutes and 3 hours 38 minutes 
respectively. 


Eight Companies Sign Up with IBM :—Ever since August, 
1960 when the invasion of IBM was finalized, a variety of 
Japanese firms have been negotiating with the American firm for 
technological assistance contract. Recently eight companies— 
Hitachi, Tokyo Shibaura, Nippon Electric, Fuji Tsushinki, Oki 
Electric, Matsushita Electric Industrial, Mitsubishi Electric 
and Hokushin Electric have reached tentative agreement with 
IBM. Pending the Government sanction, Japan’s electronic 
industry is now ready to advance into the production of 
electronic computers. 


Foreign Exchange Budget in Ist Half:—According to the 
Ministry of Finance, the actual imports during the first half 
of the fiscal 1960 (calculated at $2,143 million—or 87.3%) fell 
considerably short of the final version of the foreign budget 
frame (placed at $2,458 million). The percentage is considerably 
lower than 93.4% registered in the last half of the fiscal 1959. 
Major reasons for this low percentage are the bulkiness of 
the budget itself and the sedate tone of the import movement— 
a slight $13 million growth over $2,130 million registered 
during the last half of the fiscal 1959. 


Industrial White Paper:—The Ministry of International 
Trade & Industry on November 11 released the “Industrial 
White Paper,” consisting of three main themes, namely: 
“Industrial Trends in Fiscal 1959, “Growth Power of Japa- 
nese Industry,” and “Trade Liberalization and Japanese In- 
dustrial Structure.” Salient points of the “White Paper” are 
as follows: 1) Industrial activities, including prices and inter- 
national payments balance, tended stably upward; 2) Produc- 
tion expansion was supported by inventory investments, equip- 
ments investments, exports, popular consumption and govern- 
ment spending in the order named, and 3) Industrial produc- 
tion is bound to increase at the average monthly rate of 
1.2% in the future without any prices recession, and the inter- 
national payments balance will continue rising stably. 
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Glimpses of Japanese Culture 


| Kakemono 


By Yuji Abe 


Mr. Abe in the midst of his work 
WEEN a discerning Western tourist expresses a desire to 

buy “an authentic Japanese painting” as distinguished from 
an ukiyoe or modern woodblock print, he is looking for a 
kakemono or a hanging scroll-type painting. Literally kake 
means “hanging” and mono is “thing”, therefore “hanging 
thnig.” Examples of calligraphy mounted and hung are called 
kake-ji or “hanging characters”, while paintings so treated are 
termed kake-e, “hanging picture”; together they comprise 
kakemono. 


With all the superfluity of fine crafts, textiles, ceramics, 
paintings and prints in Japan, it is still not too easy to locate 
a really good kakemono within a reasonable price range, that 
is, a pleasing combination of a well-executed painting or 
calligraphy, skillfully mounted on beautiful and appropriate 
materials, with a good juku or end-piece. 


Actually, today’s kakemono run the entire gamut from the 
very classic Chinese-type painting richly mounted on shining 
metallic brocade and fitted with a gilt or ivory end-piece, to 
the austere, understated suiboku (ink painting) in the Zen 
tradition tastefully mounted on a plain but beautifully textured 
material—from the typically Japanese genre paintings on elegant 
silks to the bold avant-garde symbolic splash of black ink, 


mounted on plebeian burlap. All are kakemono and they all 
have certain common virtues. 


What is a kakemono and why is it so eagerly desired by 
Westerners? Kakemono can be a painting or piece of calligra- 
phy but it is always mounted to be hung on the wall. A 
kakemono has no frame to separate it from the rest of the 
wall. In the paintings of the West, the frame boldly and defi- 
nitively sets apart the painting from its environment and 
when hung it is a separate entity on the wall, decorative, even 
compelling, but still an isolated island in a sea of otherwise 
blank wall. Although the kakemono may be a focal point in 
the tokonoma, it is an integral part of the tokonoma and its 
relationship to the rest of the room is intimate and reciprocal. 
(For the uninitiated, the rtokonoma is the raised alcove in the 
Japanese living room where the kakemono, flower arrangement 
or objets d’art are displayed. It is considered the soul of the 
house and is the place of honor. The kakemono is designed 
to harmonize with and enhance the tokonoma and the toko- 
noma is considered a frame or background for the kakemono.) 


Another notable characteristic of the kakemono is its por- 
tability and ease of storage. Unlike the bulky frame, the 
kakemono can be rolled into a tight roll, put away in its com- 
pact box and stored in some corner. The Japanese who can 
afford it change their kakemono with the seasons, the occasion, 
the mood or with the particular flower arrangement or display. 
Most older or main-branch families have numerous kakemono 


handed down from past generations which are lovingly dis- 
played from time to time, 
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Being born into the third generation of kakemono 
and trained from childhood in the rigorous techniques | 
craft, my interest in kakemono is naturally technical. 
perhaps a brief resumé of its history will help to dee en t 
layman’s appreciation of the ubiquitous Japanese hangi 
scroll. : ; 


As with most art forms, the origins of the kakemono are ; 
obscure but it is believed by many experts that the scroll form — 


originated sometime during the T’ang Dynasty(618A.D.-900A.D.) 
As Buddhism began to flourish in China, it is thought that 
the priests began to find it more convenient to carry their 
sutras around with them in scroll form with a stick-like 
end-piece (juku) for easy handling. Another opinion holds that 
following the development of mural art which found its way 
into China from Tibet, paintings gradually began to move 
off the walls onto scrolls which made them portable. Thus 
they could be moved from one temple to another, from one 
room to another. Accordingly, the earliest kakemono paintings 
were always representations of the Buddhist pantheon or cal- 
ligraphic renderings of Buddhist sutras. : 


With the importation of Buddhism in the early Heian 
Period (794 A.D.-1185A.D.), scroll paintings were also intro- 
ducd into Japan. For a time esoteric Buddhism (Mikkyo) 
was popular and since it was the practice of Mikkyo to wor- 
ship paintings of Buddha and his saints, this further stimulated 
the development of kakemono. 


Again, during the latter part of the Kamakura Period (1185 
A.D.-1392 A.D.), the kakemono received another impetus with 
the importation of new weaving techniques from China. 
However, in general, during the Kamakura Period, the kake- 
mono as well as the other arts and crafts developed in a dis- 
tinctly Japanese direction due to the pervasive influence of 
Zen Buddhism on the warrior class and the upper classes. 
Under Zen influence, the austere, ritualistic tea ceremony was 
developed as an aid to meditation and the kakemono became 
an integral part of it. 


In the later Kamakura Period the Kyoto-style of residential 
architecture called shinden-zukuri which stressed spaciousness 
and elegance, gradually merged with the severe buke-zukuri or 
military-style of the warrior lords and developed into what 
was termed shoin-zukuri in 
which the Zen emphasis 
on esthetic refinement, 
clean lines and natural 
materials fused with the 
functional requirements of 
room divisions, etc., re- 
sulting in fusuma (sliding 
walls), shoji (sliding paper 
windows) and byobu (scre- 
ens). In the shoin-zukuri 
style, there is little orna- 
mentation, what little there 
is being confined to the 
tokonoma and the fusuma. 
Thus the kakemono came 
to be an essential accout- 
rement to the tokonoma 
and as experimetation pro- 
duced variations in shape 
and size, flower arrange- 
ment which was first de- ' 
veloped to balance and 
augment the shorter kake- 
mono scrolls, began to 
develop into a full- fledged 
art along with the tea 
ceremony and the kake- 
mono. 


The politically unsettled 
Muromachi Period (1392A.D.-1566 A.D.) saw a resurgence of 
the Chinese influence and a glorious flowering of all the arts. 
Specifically, textiles developed in a different direction from 
the Chinese and Japanese weavers soon surpassed their Chinese 


Kakemono in a New Setting 
“Man" by Masanari Murai 
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Examples of Kakemono “Space” By Takeo Yamaguchi 


tutors. Also in the later Muromachi Period a truly Japanese 
style of painting evolved with the complete assimilation of 
Chinese elements. These paintings were designed for kake- 
mono or for the byobu or fusuma. The Japanese kakemono by 
this time were vastly superior to the Chinese. Some reasons 
were the greater variety of materials, stronger, more pliable 
paper and superior cra ftsmanship, together with the superb 
painting and calligraphy of the period. 

We can clearly see how the kakemono evolved with the 
changing styles and requirements of architecture. In the 
West mural art developed concurrently with ecclesiastic 
architecture, but murals could not be taken off the walls and 
hung in private mansions. So smaller paintings on boards 
and canvases began to appear, gradually developing more 
and more secular themes. In Japan painting took a similar 
course, from Buddhist wall paintings to kakemono and screens. 
In the latter forms individual taste and preferences could be 
exercised. If one got tired of a painting, he could simply put 
it away and hang up another. The artists, too, were able to 
give greater rein to their creativity not being so restricted in 
subject matter. 

Today architecture in Japan is bowing to the demands of 
Western functionalism and the high cost of real estate. The 
tokonoma is proving expendable in many of the new houses now 
mushrooming in the large cities of Japan. The Japanese youth 
prefer sitting on a chair to the cramped posture of the zabuton 
(floor cushion). Meanwhile kakemono craftsmen are a fast 
disappearing breed. The long years of strict apprenticeship 
seem analogous in a period of hectic industrialization and 
an assembly line job is financially more rewarding than 
craftsmanship. What then will happen to the kakemono? We 
will return to this question later. 

The actual process of mounting the painting is the work of 
the hyogushi, hyogu meaning “to mount” and si meaning 
“person.” The hyogushi also makes makimono (regular scrolls), 
gajo (traditional folding book), frames, folding screens called 
byobu, tsuitate or single-panel stands, (fusuma sliding doors), 
etc. To become a first-rate artisan requires an apprenticeship 
of 10 years. There are no schools which teach this art and 
nowadays very few youngsters can be found who are willing 
to endure the lengthy period of training. As a result most 
of the Ayogushi in the Tokyo Association of 2,000 or more 
members are in reality not much more than paperhangers. 
Kyoto, being the traditional center of the arts, has a greater 
number of scrollmakers than Tokyo although most of them 
are older men. 

In the past rich silk or metallic brocades were favored as 
kakemono materials but today anything goes—cotton, linen, 
silk, paper, grasscloth, etc. But they must have one important 
characteristic—flexibility—so that the kakemono can be rolled. 
The paper used in backing the material has not changed much 
over the years. It is usually some type of strong, pliable, 
hand-made mulberry paper. A special wheat paste has been 
used to paste the painting onto the backing paper, then onto 
the fabric, etc., although recently excellent resin glues have 
been developed for this purpose. The juku or end-piece can 
be of almost any material—ivory, bone, wood, lacquer, ceramic, 
crystal, gold, silver or other metals, and may be decorated or 
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plain depending on the painting. 


The tools of the kakemono maker include a large variety 
of knives—three kinds of paper knives, a wood knife, marking 
knife, several other tools, four or five brushes for pasting and 
smoothing and wetting. By the way, wetting is a most 
important part of kakemono construction for: it insures a 
wrinkle-free job, but too much water will blur the precious 
painting. The process also involves drying on a special slab 
in order to keep the materials taut while drying. All in all, 
it is a most demanding craft. 

To return to the special appeal of the kakemono to the 
Western interior decorator and art lover. Why does the 
kakemono fit so well in the modern decor which is so alien 
to its original habitat? For one thing, the kakemono is utterly 
modern in its simplicity, and its beautiful proportions (beautiful, 
if properly made) match the clean lines of modern furniture. 


At present modern non-objective painting attempts to trans- 
cend the boundaries of the frame and leap out of the flat 
plane of the canvas, so the trend is toward narrower frames 
or no frames at all. In this sense the kakemono is ultra-modern. 
The kakemono is more at home in the Western living room 
than even the traditional ukiyoe print long favored by the 
West, for its subject matter is more eclectic. 

The kakemono has changed with the passage of time. Before 
the advent of electricity, paintings were more often mounted 
on glittering brocades which would penetrate the gloom of 
the house. In the past everyone sat on the floor and the eye 
level was low. The kakemono as a consequence were long. 
Now chairs are more common and the eye level has moved 
up so the kakemono has become shorter. Today houses are 
light day or night and furniture and walls also light. This 
has called for certain other changes in the kakemono. Now 
it must strike out in new directions, in line with new innova- 
tions in architecture and interior decoration. 


The subject matter of the kakemono can be as modern as 
tomorrow. For instance, the new calligraphy, which treats 
the Japanese ideograph as a design, look well in today’s houses. 
I have experimented with mounting non-objective works on 
kakemono and found them very effective. 


As for the shortage of hyogushi, if the demand is sufficiently 
large, there will be a revival in the craft. I do not feel that 
the kakemono is necessarily doomed to extinction. There has 
been a renaissance in 
the woodblock print. 
Retainingt he super- 
lative techniques of 
the wkiyoe artists, to- 
day’s printmakers 
have tackled modern 
subject matter and 
adopted new expres- 
sions with singular 
success. It is up to 
the kakemono maker 
to experiment and 
try new approaches. 

Personally, I have 
derived tremendous 
satisfaction from my 
association with the 
kakemono. Although 
my apprenticeship 
was long and ardu- 
ous, the work has 
rewarded me both 
esthetically and  fi- 
nancially. Further- 
more, it has enabled 
me to see much of 
the world beyond my samll island. All this lowe the kakemono. 


Example of Kakemono 
“Animal” by Yukiko Katsura 


(The writer is one of the well-known kakemono artists in 
Japan and operates a gallery in Tokyo. He lectured and de- 
monstrated kakemono art in the U.S. in 1958-1959.) 
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Investment Outlook 


Fuji Iron & Steel Co., Ltd. 


Fuji Iron & Steel is the second largest 
steel maker (next only to Yawata Iron 
& Steel) in this country. With the paid- 
up capital at ¥ 33,000 million, the total 
assets at 3£206,200 million and 27,923 em- 
ployees on its payroll, it is not only a 
top-ranking enterprise in this country, but 
also a leading concern on earth, ranking 
53rd in the list of giant world enterprises 
compiled by FORTUNE (exclusive of 
American enterprises) in 1959. In the 
nation’s iron and steel production in fiscal 
1959 (ending March, 1960), Fuji Iron & 
Steel’s production of pig iron at 2,821,000 
tons accounted for 29.8%, its production 
of crude steel at 3,005,000 tons for 16.5% 
and its output of hot-rolled ordinary 
steel products at 2,249,000 tons for 17.5%. 
Fuji’s production of steel products in fiscal 
1959 by items stood as follows (in 1,000 
tons) : 


Plates*éc"sheetss92 00. 2 RA st 520 
Cousens cic) s, seeineateasa tthe Han enichie 336 
TREY Oe Ms a ona ee ee eran 99 
HADES Mi war se ot i, ce Sas eine, hla 212 
Baten a or tudieiet hosel, oer seMurrck. 150 
WITGrT OUGrene i ty says sens: sists netteet ote 161 
Blacksheetsy.) 5 wie aiacs 1c smene te eee 78 
Gold-wolled’sheets\.°7 8 5 es ee ees 281 
Gal¥sheets a. ere Shahate one ee 41 
Minplates wea seshe ke elas Gate seek one 30 
ELOODSGt.S.. ik hee aa ie. Sins deel es 225 
PANZEPSTASISHS secaevcsthe cGy ales ee ea at 2 
Maighteshapesie. tsa: tare owe eee 18 
Others ® sities somites ct ee wee 94 

BOA sete te Mab sy route ones sie 2,247 


Fuji Iron & Steel has many subsidiaries 
in the field. Outstanding among them are 
Daido Steel (capitalized at £3,150 million: 
special steel); Kanto Steel (32250 million: 
special steel); Daido Kohan (31,500 mil- 
lion: blacksheets and galvanized iron 
sheets); Yamato Steel (32700 million: 
plates); and Fuji Sanki Kokan (3 500 
million: pipes). The company is also 
endeavoring to diversify its management 
by advancing to non-steel fields, and 
Seitetsu. Kagaku K.K. (Steel Chemical 
Co.), established some time ago through 
a tieup with Sumitomo Chemical, is en- 
gaged in making chemicals through the 
utilization of waste gas available from 
coke furnace. The most important under- 
taking of Fuji Iron & Steel in these few 
years, however, was the establishment of 
Tokai Iron & Steel Co., Ltd. founded in 
Nagoya through a financial tieup with 
industrial and business leaders in that 
area in September, 1958. Tokai Iron & 
Steel, capitalized at ¥ 2,500 million, as a 


sister company of Fuji Iron & Steel, will 
be equipped with five sets of blast furnaces 
(2,000 tons and 2,500 tons inclusive), and 
will have the annual production capacity 
of 4,800,000 tons of crude steel when all 
equipments now under construction are 
completed. 

Fuji Iron & Steel has been faring en- 
couragingly well with the sales for fiscal 
1959 reaching £128,100 million, a 4.6-fold 
increase over the proceeds 10 years ago 
in fiscal 1950 at *£27,700 million. Its 
profit has also been on the steady hike. 


Kansai Electric 


Kansai Electric Power Co., Inc. made 
its debut in 1951 through the merger of 
Nippon Power Generation & Transmission 
Co., Ltd. and Kansai Electric Power Supply 
Co., Ltd. Catering to a wide consumer 
area comprising commercial and industrial 
centres and scenic spots in Osaka, Kyoto, 
Hyogo, Wakayama, Shiga and Nara pre- 
fectures as well as part of Fukui and Miye 
prefectures, the Company supplies electric 
power to a total population of some 11,- 
000,000. With its supply capacity and 
generation and transmission equipments 
accounting for about 20% of the nation’s 
total, Kansai Electric Power vies with 
Tokyo Electric Power Co., Inc. for the top 
place in Japan’s electric power world. 
Since its inception, the Company has spent 
more than 240,000 million for the deve- 
lopment of some 1,600,000 kW of new elec- 
tric power resources. As of March, 1960, 
the Company had under its control 156 
power stations aggregating 3,640,000 kW, 
including 142 water power stations (1,560,- 
000 kW) and 14 thermal power stations 
(2,080,000 kW), or an increase of about 
50.0% over the capacity when the Company 
was inaugurated. In parallel, the business 
of the Company has kept on swelling. 
Its sales of electric power in fiscal 1959 
(ending March, 1960) totalled 13,800,000,000 
kWh, or about 12 fold the corresponding 
figure in the first year of its establishment, 
and its assets totalled #291,200,000,000, or 
15 fold. Since its inception, the Company 
increased capital six times to 3£31,500,000,- 
000, or 19 fold the initial capital of ¥1,- 
690,000,000. To raise the equipment funds 
of *¥240,000,000,000 it spent so far since 
its start, the Company depended on net 
worth (including capital increases) to the 
extent of 52%, on corporate debentures to 
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For the half-year term ended March, 1960, 
the company sold ¥ 70,200 million, set 
aside 7,400 million for depreciation, and 
still left £4,352 million as net profit, 
enough to continue a 12.0% dividend per 
annum. 

Fuji Iron & Steel is now-carrying out 
a bulky equipment expansion project at 
the total cost of 3£245,400 million. Paral- 
lel with the production of this project, its 
annual crude steel production will be 
boosted to 5,616,000 tons in fiscal 1965 
(from 3,000,000 tons in fiscal 1959) and 
further to 7,536,000 tons in fiscal 1971, 
according to the present schedule. 


Power Co., Inc. 


the extent of 15%, on foreign loans to the 
extent of 10% and on internal loans to the 
extent of 52%, on corporate debentures 
to the extent of 15%, on foreign loans 
to the extent of 10% and on internal 
loans to the extent of 23%. It was in 
1953 that it obtained a loan from the 
World Bank, followed by a loan from the 
Export-Import Bank at Washington and 
an impact loan from Westinghouse Elec- 
tric (U.S.) in 1957. Thus equipped with 
ample net worth and stable and long-term 
loans for financing its equipment invest- 
ments, the Companys enjoys a_ very 
sound financial standing with the ratio 
of net worth high at 45% (against the 
average of 35% in Japan’s electric power 
industry). 


As the Keihanshin (Kyoto-Osaka-Kobe) 
industrial belt, the major supply territory 
of the Company, is expected to have its 
demand for electric power increase at the 
minimum annual rate of 10% in the com- 
ing several years, the sales of electric 
power (inclusive of industrial power and 
lighting) four years later in fiscal 1963 are 
expected to grow to 20,300,000,000 kWh, 
or 1.5 fold the present total. In order to 
cope with the prospective hike in demand, 
the Company has been undertaking exten- 
sive power development schemes involving 
the additional supply of 1,200,000 kW 
(including 480,000 kW by water power 
plants and 720,000 kW by thermal plants) 
by fiscal 1963. Included in these projects 
is the construction of a giant power plant 
(# 4) along the River Kurobe with the maxi- 
mum generation capacity of 258,000 kW. 
For financing these projects, the Company 
plans to spend about *#220,000,000,000 by 
fiscal 1963 (or the annual average of ¥£55,- 
000,000,000. With another capital expansion 
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(by one-third) expected to be made by the 
Company in the fall of 1960, the Company 
will retain its present dividend rate of 
10.0% per annum. 


As the Company continues to depend 
on loans both from domestic and overseas 
sources, it is naturally showing keen inter- 
est in ADR stock issues. 


Onoda Cement Co., Ltd. 


Onoda Cement Co., Ltd. boasts of the 
oldest history as a cement maker in this 
country, its birth dating back to 1881. 
The company has nine cement mills equip- 
ped with 27 kilns throughout the country. 
Its production in fiscal 1959 (ended 
March, 1960) totalled 3,084,586 tons, ac- 
counting for 16.6% of the total national 
production of 18,519,452 tons in that year. 
Onoda Cement and Nippon Cement have 
been competing for the top place in Japan’s 
cement industry in these several years. 


_ The production capacity of Onoda Cement 


has been markedly expanded in recent 
years with the total capacity today estimat- 
ed to eclipse that of Nippon Cement, 
although the latter firm took the first 
place in the production in 1959. Another 
noteworthy feature of Onoda Cement is 


~the completion of its service network. 


The company is also making great efforts 
in the promotion of export sales, and the 
advance of its products in the Southeast 
Asian markets has been active in recent 
years. As the centre of its export opera- 
tions in Southeast Asia, Onoda Cement 
has established the Singapore Cement In- 


Teikoku Rayon Co., 


Established in June, 1918, Teikoku 


Rayon Co., Ltd. is the pioneer in 
Japan’s rayon industry, and towered 
high in the production of rayon filament 
and rayon staple. After World War 
II, the Company has started manu- 
facturing acetate rayon and Teviron 
(a polyvinyl chloride textile), but the 


progress in these new fields was com- 
paratively slow in contrast to the swift 
advance of Toyo Rayon which indus- 
trialized the production of Nylon. As 
a new venture, Teikoku Rayon, through 
a tieup with Toyo © Rayon, 
technical knowhow from Imperial Che- 
mical Industries, Ltd. (United Kingdom) 
for the production in Japan of a polye 
ster fibre (marketed in Japan under 
the trade name of Tetoron), the product 
which has since been one of the major 
profit-makers for the Company. Now the 
second largest in the field (next only to 
Toyo Rayon), its position in Japan’s 
chemical and synthetic textiles is as shown 
in Table 1. 


inducted 


dustry Co. in Singapore through a financi- 
al tieup with local capital. 

The business of Onoda Cement has 
been making a steady increase with the 
sales in the half-year term ended Septem- 
ber, 1960 standing at 3£15,210 million, as 
compared with 10,528 million in the 
like term in 1958. Capitalized at 3£12,000 
million, Onoda Cement is the largest 
cement company in this country. Natural- 
ly, the impact of capital is comparatively 
heavy on Onoda, forcing it to keep its 
dividend at 13.0% per annum, or the 
lowest on the list of cement firms. With 
the cement market apparently soft in 
these several months, the company is 
now endeavoring to improve its business 
result through the rationalization and 
diversification of management. 


Onoda Cement’s Business Results 
(In million yen) 


Annual Annual 
esac AC Sales Profit Profit Dividend 

rate (%) rate (%) 
Sept., 1958. . 10,528 880 22 13 
Mar., 1959. . 9,741 847 21 13 
Sept., 1959. . 10,862 947 24 13 
Mar., 1960. .12,894 1,117 19 13 
Sept., 1960. .15,210 1,379 23). 13 

Ltd. 


1. Teikoku Rayon’s Capacity 
in Nation’s Total 


Daily Production % in 

Capacity Nation’s 
(In tons) ' Total 
Rayon Filament Yarn. . 79.790 22.8 

High-Tenacity 

Rayon YaGMives wh sui os 27.726 37.6 
Rayon Staple “".5:"5 . ; 72.720 sell 
Acetate.Larniv ews. s 15.064 41.2 
PREVInONM yh cunn et ees. 16,887 100.0 
‘etoront | jhA ie. ake 27: 30.876 50.0 


As noted in Table 1, Teikoku Rayon 
divided Tetoron with Toyo Rayon, mono- 
polizes Teviron, equals Mitsubishi Rayon 
in acetate yarn (long fibre), and tops in 
the field of high tenacity rayon, although 
it concedes to Toyo Rayon in the field of 
Nylon. 

Japan’s rayon filament and rayon staple 
production depends mtch on export sales, 
but the export shipments has been steadily 
dwindling since 1957, compelling the 
manufacturers to enforce long-term pro- 
duction cutbacks since that year. In the 
case of Teikoku Rayon, the operating rate 
(against capacity) today stands on the 60% 
mark for rayon filament yarn and rayon 
staple, and no early animation of the 


market is likely to be expected. As noted 
in Table 2 showing business transitions, 
the Company suffered a heavy setback in 
the half-year term ended September, 1958 
when the Company’s sales depended chief- 
ly on rayon items. As the production of 
Tetoron has begun to increase, the busi- 
ness of the Company has started to re- 
cover at an encouraging pace. For the 
half-year term ended September, 1960, the 
sales totalled £24,100 million for a profit 
of £1,200 million, and the sales are esti- 
mated to further increase to *428,000 for 
a ¥1,500 profit for the current term end- 
ing March, 1961. At present, the domestic 
demand has been hiking for Tetoron, 
Teviron, acetate yarn and high-tenacity 
rayon, and the ratio of synthetic fibres to 
rayon products for the half-year term 
ended March, 1960 stood at 58% to 42%, 
indicating that the Company has at last 
succeeded in shifting from a rayon firm 
to a synthetic fibres specialist. It is cer- 
tain that the weight cf synthetic fibres in 
the production and sales of Teikoku 
Rayon will increase further. 

Meanwhile, the Company has been mak- 
ing an ambitious advance to the field of 
chemicals including petrochemicals in re- 
cent years. Teijin Chemical, its direct 
subsidiary, started manufacturing poly- 
carbonate resin at the daily capacity of 5 
tons in August, this year, with the capa- 
city due to be boosted to 15 tons in 1961 
and further to 30 tons in 1962, and Tei- 
koku Rayon is planning to start manu- 
facturing and marketing polycarbonate 
resin textiles. The Company is also plan- 
ning to industrialize the production of 
polypropyrene by inducting knowhow 
from Montecatini (Italy) jointly with Nip- 
pon Petrochemical Co., Ltd., while a test 
plant of acrylonitrile fibres of Teikoku 
Rayon is also operating at the daily capa- 
city of 3 tons. The Company increased 
its capital to ¥8,400 million as of Octo- 
ber, this year. 


2. Teikoku Rayon’s Business 
Transition 
(In million ven) 


eres Annual _ Annual 

Sales Profits Profit- Dividend 
ended rate (%) (%) 
March, 1958 9,169 233 10 10 
Sept., 1958 8,924 57 2 12 
March, 1959 11,261 104 4 12 
Sept., 1959 13,132 516 19 12 
March, 1960 19,126 825 30 L2 


3. Sales & Profits by Item 
(Term ended March, 1960) 


Sales %o Profits fo 
(Million in (Million in 
yen) Total yen) Total 
Rayon filament 
Varmisr ie hep cine 5,922 31.0 
Ray onvetapheoe2 063008 108 f-aritneor agen 
Acetate .s., 4 « so ltd 16.6 30 2.6 
SLeVITOWMo. « mame hu 5.8 20 1.8 
Tetoron 1.0.7.7 56,363 35.9 650 57.0 
Totalivweg. 10126 100.0 1,140 100.0 
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Company Notes 


Freighters to Soviet Union (Hitachi Ship- 
building & Engineering) 
- A contract for construction of three 
cargo boats (valued at %£4,200 million) 
was signed at the Soviet Trade Represen- 
tation in Tokyo between Hitachi Ship- 
building & Engineering Co., Ltd. and the 
Soviet Ship Import Corporation. The 
Soviet agency imports three freighters, 
12,000 d/w each, under the Japan-Soviet 
trade agreement. According to the con- 
tract, the three cargo boats will be con- 
structed at the Sakurajima dockyard of 
Hitachi Shipbuilding & Engineering for 
delivery in late 1961 through the first 
half of 1962. The 70% of the Soviet. 
payment will be paid by instalment over 
the period of five years. 


Giant Bulk Carrier Peru-Bound (Nippon 

Kokan K.K.) 

Nippon Kokan has concluded a provi- 
sional contract with San Juan Carriers, 
Ltd., a subsidiary of the Marcoha Mining 
Co. (Peru) for building a 65,500 d/w bulk 
carrier in exchange for the import of 
300,000 tons of Marcoha iron ores. Under 
the contract, Nippon Kokan will import 
300,000 tons of iron ores from Peru over 
the period of coming 7 years. 


Japanese Capital for Malay Bauxite 

(Nippon Light Metal Co.) 

With the object of securing the regular 
supply of bauxite for its aluminium pro- 
duction, Nippon Light Metal Co., Ltd. 
will make a financial participation in the 
development of bauxite resources in 
Malaya to be conducted by Southeast 
Asia Bauxite Co., Ltd. (Malaya) The 
Malayan concern is now mining 200,000 
tons of bauxite annually, and the annual 
output will be comfortably boosted by 
the new development project. 


Hino Bus to Thailand (Hino Motors, 

Ltd.) 

A contract for the export of 70 buses 
valued at ¥210 million has been arrang- 
ed by Mitsui Bussan for Hino Motors, 
Ltd. here with the Municipal Bus Trans- 
port Co. in Bangkok, Thailand. Under 
the contract, the shipment will be made 
in two lots, 35 buses each; in December, 
this year and January, 1961. Hino Motors 
has already sold 200 buses to Thailand. 


Asahi Chemical to Petrochemicals (Asahi 
Chemical Industry, Ltd.) 

Asahi Chemical Industry, Ltd. has 
applied to the prefectural government of 
Chiba for the sale of 1,650,000-square-metre 
lot in Anegasaki, Chiba prefecture near 
Tokyo for the erection of a giant plant 


for petrochemicals. The chemical com- 
pany is now manufacturing polystyrene 
through a tieup with Nippon Petroche- 
mical Co., Ltd. in Kawasaki and is pre- 
paring to embark on the manufacture of 
acrylonitriles from propylene. It also 
plans to. start 
through a tieup with Toa Nenryo Co., 
Ltd. 


Light Vans to Indonesia (Fuji Precision 

Machinery Co., Ltd.) 

Arrangements have been completed 
by Fuji Precision Machinery Co., Ltd. 
with Gaya Motors, Ltd. in Indonesia 
for the “knockdown” export of the 
“Prince Skyway” light van at the 
monthly rate of 100 cars. Fuji Precision 
Machinery is developing new markets 
for knockdown exports of its passenger 
cars and small trucks to Southeast Asia 
and the Middle and Near East with 
stress placed on Lebanon, Thailand, 
Malaya and Singapore. Passenger car 
exports under the knockdown formula 
have already been undertaken by Nissan 
Motor and Toyota Motor, and similar 
exports of trucks are being made by 
Isuzu Motor. 


New Firm for Nissan Motor in U.S. 

(Nissan Motor Co., Ltd.) 

Nissan Motor Co., Ltd. has established 
a $1,000,000 firm in Los Angeles under 
the name of Nissan Motor Corporation 
in U.S.A. with the registration under 
U.S. Law completed on September 28. 
Through the debut of the new firm, the 
overseas sales network of Nissan Motor 
has been further strengthened, and the 
sales of the Datsun, Bluebird and other 
specialities of the company to the United 
States are expected to increase. 


Cotton Spinning Mill in Sudan (Gosho, 

Ltd.) 

For the eventual purpose of exporting 
textile machines to Sudan, Gosho, Ltd. is 
studying a plan to erect a large-scale 
cotton spinning mill in Sudan through a 
tieup with local capital. A contract for 
the new project is expected to be signed 
soon by Gosho with a trading firm and 
two cotton fabrics merchants in Sudan. 
The new company will be named Khar- 
toum Spinning & Weaving Co., Ltd. capi- 
talized at 400,000 Sudan pounds (about 
*£ 400,000,000), with the local capitalists 
furnishing 90% and Gosho 10% of the 
fund. Under plan now being studied, the 
new company will be equipped in the 
final stage with 100,000 spindles and 
3,400 weaving machines, of which 20,000 


making polyethylene 


spindles and 700 weaving machines will 
be covered by the first-stage schedule. 
Osaka Kiko will supply spinning ma- 
chines and Enshu Seisaku will furnish 
weaving machines. 


Electric Locomotives Bound for India 
(Mitsubishi Electric Mfg. Co., Ltd.) 
Mitsubishi Electric Manufacturing Co., 

Ltd. has completed an electric locomo- 

tive (AC) equipped with an ignitron re- 

ctifier to be shipped to the Indian Na- 
tional Railways. The new locomotive is 
the first of the total of 10 ordered by the 

Indian agency, and its manufacture was 

made possible through the technical co- 

operation of the Japan National Rail- 
ways, Hitachi, Ltd, Tokyo Shibaura 

Electric, and Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, 

Reorganized. This is the first export of 

electric engines of the type from Japan. 


Giant Ore Carrier Built (Mitsubishi Ship- 
building & Engineering) 

The Santa Cruz Maru, a 35,560 d/w 
ore carrier, completed at the Hiroshima 
shipyard of Mitsubishi Shipbuilding & 
Engineering Co., Ltd. was deliveved to 
Chiyoda Ore Transport Co., Ltd. on 
October 25. The Santa Cruz Maru, a sister 
ship of the Santa Lucia Maru already 
delivered to the ore transport firm in 
July, is the largest vessel of the type 
ever built in Japan. 


1,500-ton Blast Furnace (Mitsubishi Ship- 
building & Engineering Co., Ltd.) 

A giant blast furnace (1,500 t/d), con- 
structed at the Hiroshima shipyard of 
Mitsubishi Shipbuilding & Engineering 
Co., Ltd., was formally blown in at the 
Hirohata Works of Fuji Iron & Steel 
Co., Ltd. on October 1. The work on 
the construction of the giant blast fur- 
nace was Started in June, 1959 and took 
a year and four months for completion. 
The new blast furnace is one of the 
largest in Japan, equaling the two counter- 
parts at the Tobata Works of Yawata 
Tron & Steel Co., Ltd. Sintering equip- 
ments for the new blast furnace, already 
completed in August, have already started 
operation with the monthly capacity of 
60,000 tons. 


Anti-Cancer Drug for Overseas Marts 

(Kyowa Fermentation Co., Ltd.) 

Kyowa Hakko Kogyo K.K. is now 
pushing negotiations with leading manu- 
facturers and traders of pharmaceuticals 
in the Middle and Near East, Central and 
South Americas and Europe for the ex- 
clusive agency arrangements for the sales 
of Mitemycin, an anti-cancer drug, one of 
its latest products. Mitemycin was brought 
into the limelight at the symposium for 
chemical treatment of cancer at the In- 
ternational Cancer Institute meeting held 
in Tokyo on October 7 through 22, and 
Kyowa Hakko Kogyo has taken the 
occasion to publicize the medicine on over- 
seas markets for larger sales. 
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Commodity Market 


Iron & Steel:—The production of iron and steel products 
has continued hiking. The production of crude steel in Octo- 
ber totalled 1,969,000 tons, increasing by about 100,000 tons 
over the September output of 1,867,000 tons while the output 
of hot-rolled ordinary steel products (exclusive of rerolled 
products) amounted to 1,339,000 tons, up more than 28,000 
tons, according to the Japan Iron & Steel Federation. On 
the basis of comfortable gains being repeated in recent months, 
the Ministry of International Trade & Industry announced 
on October 18 the upward revision of the fiscal 1960 produc- 
tion targets to 12,500,000 tons for pig iron, 22,164,000 tons 
for crude steel, and 15,386,000 tons for hot-rolled ordinary 
steel products. The newly-set production targets are compared 
with the actual outputs in fiscal 1959, as follows: 


New Steel Production Targets for Fiscal 1960 
(In 1,000 tons) 
Fiscal 1960* Fiscal 1959** A/B 
(A) (B) (%) 


Eero re. Ken ee Ne eee cee 12,500 10,056 124.3 

Blast furnace pig iron ....... 11,840 9,467 12531) 
Cpadeystealys ee ar. esis 22,164 18,247 121.5 
Hot-rolled Ordinary Steel Products. . 15,386 12,815 120.1 
Hot-rolled Special Steel Products... 1,150 942 Wea 


Notes: * Targets planned: ** Actual. 

Source: MITI. 

In the newly-set targets, increases are expected to be particu- 
larly sizable for hoops, tires, wire rods, bars and tinplates, 
as shown below: 


Fiscal 1960 Steel Production by Item 
(In 1,000 tons) 
Fiscal 1960 


Fiscal 1959 A/B 

ee dB) (%) 

RASS tee SR Ae See cre 479 420 114.0 
UTE Soa Oe hee eee ao ahi Pag EE 1,898 1,632 116.3 
Bars Tas 5. ca oe 1S USES 2: 2,921 2,282 128.0 
IWATE PROS (a5. sheik” Ge Re rene po 1,804 1,240 145.5 
HGORSEE Mar Phel. sist. eiikeks < ¥ 446 280 159.3 
PIECE en cea Sire |e late silt use aS (=e 3,168 2,971 106.6 
APES eee i eA eens 2,628 2,316 1325 
akerinlates cs. Sete. ee ees is ee 471 380 123.9 
Silicon Steel Sheets ........ 223 193 115.5 
Steel Pipessl) VAG. 4 Vie. 1,127 939 120.0 
Cie) SOROS Sect neeeere omens 76 50 152.0 
ihatabie sossitraysiet ssf) ts - a 15,241 12,703 120.0 


Source: MITI. 


With production steadily increasing, the steel market has 
continued firm as the demands (including export shipments as 
well as domestic deliveries) have been brisk. As of the end 
of October, the market quotations of major products stood 
closer to the list prices of key manufacturers. 


Market Prices of Steel Products 
(In yen per ton) 


Round - Hot-rolled Cold-rolled 


pi end DATS Angles eee Beaks aos 
50mm sheets sheets 2mm 
(1960) (19mm) (6 50 ) (#16) (#31) 
aly “Sar 4 33,750 36,750 52,250 58,000 44,500 
August’. ..... 34,750 37,750 55,750 56,000 45,750 
September .... 35,150 39,500 52,750 57,000 46 ,000 
Octaber  .-. =... 36,400 40,750 52,750 58,000 45.750 
Makers’ Prices. . 40.000 41,000 56,000 59,000 48,000 


Source: The Oriental Economist. 


Cotton Yarn:—Cotton yarn quotations remained dull in 
October with the Yokohama price (30s: current-month delivery) 
standing at 188.9 (high) and 181.1 (low). The cotton yarn 
market continued weak into November in the absence of 
particular stimulants. Spinners are taking a series of measures 
to cope with the weak market and will retain the official pro- 
duction curtailment rate unchanged in January through March, 
1961. The lull in export contracts and the mounting volume 
of inventories, however, are offering deterrents. The reported 
reduction of the foreign aid expense by the United States 
Government in order to curb the outflow of gold will also 
affect Japan’s cotton yarn exports to underdeveloped areas. 
Meanwhile, the production of pure cotton yarn during October 
totalled 237,314 bales, registering a marginal gain of 0.3% over 
September, according to the Japan Cotton Spinners Associa- 
tion. The October output of cotton fabrics also gained slightly 


to 748,075 square metres over September to 64,250,080 square 
metres, according to the same source. The inventories of 
cotton yarns and fabrics as of the end of September swelled 
13,931 bales (in terms of yarn: 1 bale-400 Ibs.) over a month 


‘ago to 618,982 bales, as fabrics gained 15,332 bales in contrast 
‘to the loss of 1,350 bales in yarns. 


Woollen Yarn:—Woollen yarn quotations also stood low in 
October and continued equally soft into November. With 
weavers active in manufacturing spring items, however, the 
movement of wool yarns has been brisk and no marked col- 
lapse of the wool market is expected likely. World wool 
quotations have stiffened somewhat on the strength of agegres- 
sive buying operations by countries in Eastern Europe, but 
the future outlook is uncertain. 


Chemical Fibres:—Rayon filament yarn, which was strong 
in September, continued stiff into October with the Osaka 
quotations reaching 182.7 (per 500 grams: current-month 
delivery). Exports of rayon filament yarn have continued 
brisk, but those of fabrics have remained lethargic. Domestic 
demands have been stably low due to seasonal dampers. Spun 
rayon yarn prices tended downward throughout October with 
the Osaka quotation hitting 112.10 (per 1lb.: current-month 
delivery) at the end of the month. The dullness of export 
sales has been the major damper to spun rayon yarn. While 
the exports of rayon filament yarn in the first nine months 
of 1960 reached 166.2% of the corresponding sales in 1959, 
spun rayon yarn was only 83.7%. 

Meanwhile, the Japan Chemical Fibres Association reported 
that the production of chemical fibres in October totalled 
47,230 tons, registering a fair gain of 1,602 tons (3.5%) over 
the September output. 


October Production of Chemical Fibres 
: (In metric tons) 


Indicators 

October (Sept.=100) 
Rayon: filamentiyarn: 0 <\can ss 7,582 102.7 
Cupra ammonium yarn ....... 1,291 105.6 
Ravyoncsta ples aecicasa «at aeroneuee es 23,618 102.2 
Cupra ammonium staple....... 133 Ie Pak 
Neestate>. Vabnite a va 0 teenie ae 1,287 101.8 
Acetate staple: wuss ene Sugar obs 358 118.9 
High*tenacity rayon - i'."2~.. 5°27. % 2,437 103.4 
MAO Gs aed ls os thot a cages eee ee 2,040 104.5 
Nylon ft. Vina ice ARAGSRBERT, : 3,636 104.2 
Waniylidenitcs. 4 cs. ce ee one 2 ete Ghee 284 106.0 
A crylonitriles! . cops. < sys) s hp cas 1,822 111.9 
Polyviny! chioride” 3.6.5... = « 600 98.7 
TPetoron cy. <a jef\o Pee aaoiales “ace dskas 2,025 109.3 
Ratyeth viene: awa stot ene = eees Li 7: 123.2 
Potale so re A Ucar eines a See 47,230 103.5 


Source: J.C.F.A. 


Raw Silk :—Raw silk, which was extremely stiff in Septem- 
ber with the Yokohama quotation (per kg.: current-month 
delivery) soaring to £3,926, was subjected to a reactionary 
collapse as the month turned into October. Starting October 
at £3,769, the Yokohama price dived to *£3,460 in the middle 
part of of the month and further dipped to 3,428 in Noyem- 
ber. It was thus proved that the September high was largely 
speculative in nature on the strength of the dwindling silk 
stocks in hands of the Government. 

Meanwhile, raw silk exports in October totalled 6,203.2 bales 
(including 1,635 bales of dupion silk), registering a decrease of 
401 bales from September shipments, according to the Japan 
Raw Silk Exporters Association. Meanwhile, the combined 
export shipments of raw silk in the first 10 months of 1960 
(January through October) aggregated 73,577.1 bales (17,478 
bales of dupion silk), a sharp increase of 1,681.6 bales over 
the like period in 1959. October raw silk exports by destina- 
tion were as follows: the U.S., 2,781 bales; Switzerland, 990 
bales; France, 665 bales; Italy, 590 bales; West Germany, 405 
bales; The U.K., 380 bales; Burma, 164 bales; Vietnam, 75 
bales; Cambodia, 60 bales; Hongkong, 33 bales; Argentina, 25 
bales; Formosa, 16.5 bales; the Netherlands, 10 bales; Pakistan, 
6.7 bales. 
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TOYOTA MOTOR 


Ideal Car for Every Family 


OYOTA Motor is the largest manufacturer of automo- 

biles in Japan with its annual production accounting 
for 40.0% of the nation’s total. With its plants fully 
rationalized, the company has already been almost readied 
for the inevitable impact of the inflow of foreign cars 
after the total liberalization of imports by Japan. Equip- 
ments at major plants of the company have been expanded 
for larger-scale mass production to enable the drastic cur- 
talment in production costs. On the assumption that the 
liberalization of foreign car imports is bound to be enforced 
by the Government in 1963, the company will before that 
year increase its monthly production capacity to 30,000 
cars (including 15,000 passenger cars and 15,000 trucks) 
so that the cost cut by more than 20.0% will become 
possible. 


History 

Toyota Motor Company was established in August 
1937, formed as an independent corporation out of the 
automotive division of the Toyoda Automatic Loom Works. 
The Toyota Group’s interest in motor vehicles can be traced 
back to its founder, Sakichi Toyoda, who undertook 
indensive study but died before his efforts bore fruit. 
President Kiichiro Nagayo, his successor as head of Toyoda 
Automatic Loom, began experimental production from 
about 1933, and in 1935 was able to turn out for the first 
time passenger cars and trucks on a commercial basis. 
After incorporation as a separate entity, the Company 
built its own plant in Toyota City, and has since continued 
Operation at this place. 


Wartime peak production of 16,302 units was achieved 


in 1942, trucks being the main product at that time. Several 
years of adversity were experienced after Japan’s surrender 
in 1945: but with U.S. Offshore Procurement and civilian 


demand active from about 1950 the manufacture of trucks — 


of various types was resumed on a major scale, while with 
passenger cars production increased rapidly after 1955 when 
the Toyopet Crown was introduced. Subsequently, Toyota 
began producing diesel trucks, and is now the leading 
manufacturer of motor vehicles of all types. 

Until 1958, the company was engaged in production 


operations only at its main plant in the city of Toyota. — 


In that year, the company started work on the construc- 
With the 
first-stage work at the Motomachi plant completed in the 


tion of a passenger car plant in Motomachi. 


summer of 1959, the equipments for manufacturing chassis, 
assembling and painting bodies have already been in opera- 
tion. Press and machine factories at the Motomachi plant 
were also completed in the autumn of 1960. The main 
plant of the company has the monthly capacity of manu- 
facturing over 10,000 cars including trucks as the largest 
auto factory in this country, while the Motomachi plant, 
which specializes in passenger cars, is now mass-manu- 
facturing a series of the company’s new models such as 
Toyopet Crown and Corona at the monthly capacity of 
nearly 10,000 cars. 


New Plant for Popular Car 

The company is also expected to start construction of 
another passenger car factory on a site neighboring the 
Motomachi plant in about March, 1961. The new plant, 
when completed, will be assigned with the manufacture of 
new-model ‘“‘popular cars.” Also planned are new plants 
in the northern part of the City of Nagoya and Shizuoka 
prefecture. To finance this gigantic expansion project, 


the company spent some 10,000 million for equipment 


ivestments, and earmarks the additional sum of ¥14,000- . 


15,000 million for the same purpose in fiscal 1960 (ending 
March, 1961). 


contract factories under its aegis which are engaged in the 


Toyota Motor has a large number of sub- 


manufacture of auto parts and accessories required for 
Toyota cars. 

With its equipments thus being expanded at an active 
pace, the company’s production has been making a pheno- 
menal increase. For the half-year period ended May, 1960, 
the production by the company totalled 68,219 cars (trucks 
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and passenger cars inclusive), registering a sharp increase 
of 31.0% over the preceding ‘term. By August, 1960, 
the monthly production exceeded 15,000 cars, and the 
half-year production has estimatedly exceeded 80,000 cars. 
In the passenger car branch, Toyota Motor has recently 
completed its preparations for the mass production of the 
‘“‘New Corona” model, and is now set to start manufac- 
turing lower-priced popular cars. The first ‘‘popular car” 
model of Toyota Motor was introduced to the public at 
the Auto Show held in Tokyo in October. The new 
popular car is a two-door four-passenger vehicle equipped 
with a two-cylinder engine (698cc), 3,515mm long, 1,412 
mm wide, 1,370mm high, and will be priced popularly at 
*¥£370,000-380,000. The new popular model is expected 
to be mass produced and makes its debut in about June, 
1961. 
model will be restricted to around 2,000, but will be later 


boosted to about 5,000. 


In the initial stage, the monthly production of the 


Inclusive of the new model, the 
monthly production of the company will be increased to 
~ about 20,000 by the summer of 1961. 


Strong Network 

With 109 local dealers throughout the country in opera- 
tion at present, the company is now planning to further 
expand its sales network for the handling of new popular 
cars. To increase the domestic sales of Toyota cars, the 
company has enforced easier terms for instalment sales 
and is endeavoring to cater to a larger stratum Of owner- 
drivers through credit sales by consumer financing opera- 
tions by major banks. The company is also making posi- 


tive efforts in increasing export sales. So far, the sales 
to foreign customers have depended largely on military 
cars ordered by the U.S. Forces in Japan by special pro- 
curements and trucks shipped to Southeast Asia. With 
the sales network in the United States being completed, 
and the production of compact cars for export increasing, 
passenger car exports to the U.S. market are certain to 
swell in the future. 

The company registered the total sales of ¥45,652 mil- 
lion and the declared profit of ¥4,571 million for the 
half-year term ended May, 1960, but the sales and the 
profit are estimated to have increased to ¥55,000 million and 
¥5,500 million, respectively, for the term ended November. 
Although the company increased its capital to 16,000 
million, it will continue to retain its 20% dividend per 


annum, 
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Growth Potential 

The automotive industry of Japan is entering into a period 
of competition in the passenger car field. Predicted therefore 
is a fairly rapid decline of list prices. Toyota too is expected 
to face some reduction of profit on sales; but with bigger 
production with modern equipment, its growth in the midst 
of intensive competition appears fairly certain. 

Together with expansion of its operations, Toyota has 
been steadily increasing its capitalization. Twice this year, 
in February and in August, new issues of stock were sold 
to effect recapitalization, and paid-up capital now stands 
at £16,000 million. However, another 50 percent increase 
is expected early in 1961, and indications are that such 
recapitalizations will be effected each year. In other 
words, Toyota is typical of Japa’s growing automotive 
industry. The 20 percent dividend rate also is expected 
to be continued for some time. Even should there be 
some reduction subsequent to the next recapitalization, it 


is unlikely that anything less than 18 percent will be 


declared. 
Toyota Motor’s Production 
Trucks 

Half-year : Passenger 

term ended Buses, Cars Total 
etc. 

Mayet 955) tes saspese 27,695 10,533 38,229 
Now 958itrecn-- 29,671 10,288 39,959 
Mays1959 .h.0..... 30,783 15,033 45,816 
Nov., 1959 ......... 37,469 14,547 52,016 
May, 1960 ......... 50,902 17,317 68,219 

Toyota Motor’s Export Sales 
Export Total APA, 
IM EN iOS -canenocenasssadssoosoace Papeyeye a+ 
Nowet058 ca cccetets cnc: 3,092 - 
IR CBI) sicantbeacsnncadbcsscoses 4,055 845 
INOW2 L959 sctcaneserdscecdonece ce 6,341 2,920 
Maly 960 ier eresttiniieesieitenesiser 6,029 3,147 


*included in total. 


Toyota Motor Business Results 


(In ¥ million; percentage) 


Term Ended: Sales Profit Profit Rate Dividend 
INOW SO) tenets cseiock 28,267 2,489 149 20% 
May, 1958) -.ccecnnsese 26,197 D312. 69 20 
INGE OD Secs saris 25,046 2,268 68 20 
Mays, 1959i.os..55.04 32,868 3,378 101 20 
INOS 19S 9ieaennect oa. 38,339 3,814 114 20 
May, 1960 ......., rere 45,652 4,571 103 20 


Book Review 


Kindai Nippon Sangyo Gijutsu no Seioka (Westernization 
of Industrial Techniques in Japan 1860-1914) (In Japanese) 
By Hiroto Saegusa, Shigeru Nozaki and Shun Sasaki. Published 
by Toyo Keizai Shimpo Sha. Pp. 364. Price: *¥ 1,300. 

The surprisingly rapid development of modern industry in 
Japan was indeed due to the strenuous efforts of Japanese 
industrialists and engineers, but it was greatly stepped up by 
the technical cooperation and pioneering leadership of Western 
experts invited by the Meiji Government and private interests. 
This is well known to everyone, but nobody has yet tried to 
measure the exact magnitude of their contributions. This 
volume is really the first recommendable attempt to collect 
information about the Western engineers and their activities 
more than half a century ago in this country and to analyze 
the birth and growth of 10 odd modern industries (mining, 
metallurgical, shipbuilding, printing, minting, construction, civil 
engineering, textile, telecommunication, chemical, colonization, 
agriculture, livestock raising, and transportation). And it con- 
stitutes part of the co-authors’ ambitious project to make “a 
study on the foreigners who contributed to the formation of 
modern civilization in Japan” sponsored by the Tozai Bunka 
Koryu Kenkyusho (East-West Cultural Contact Research In- 
stitute). ie 

The biographical sketches of about 400 “Foreign employees”, 
classified by industry, provide us a mine of information. 
These foreigners include about 90 Englishmen, 80 Americans, 
60 Germans and 20 Frenchmen, and a few experts each came 
from Switzerland, Norway, the Netherlands, Denmark, Italy, 
Austria and Sweden. 

One biographical sketch reads: “Robert J. Ward, Englishman, 
locomotive engineer: Came to Japan in 1868...operated the 
Imperial train between Tokyo and Yokohama in 1872...stayed 
for more than 40 years in Japan, greatly contributing to the 
development of railway business. But information is 
unavailable about his last days...He was a good horse trainer 
and one of the oldest member of the Japan Race Club. He 
trained several well-known race horses.” As is seen, there 
are not a few blanks in the biographies of the Western 
friends who helped our ancestors in modernizing and industri- 
alizing our fatherland, and it is hoped that foreign scholars 
and students interested in Japanese history will help the co- 
authors continue and finish their research project. 

Attached at the end of this volume is a 85-page list of 
about 1,400 foreigners, mostly engineers and machinists, who 
lived in Japan from the 1860’s to the Russo-Japanese War. 
Though it may not be a complete one, it is of great value 
for historians interested in technology and industry. (M.Y.) 


Natural Resources in Low Income Countries—An Analytical 
Survey of Socio-Economic Research. By Jaleel Ahmad. 
Published by University of Pittsburgh Press, 1960. Pp. 118 
Price: $2.50. 

This is a valuable compilation of basic research materials 
(in English) on the development and exploitation of land, sea, 
energy and mineral deposits in underdeveloped countries or 
areas. Each report is accompanied by compact but to-the- 
point annotation and explanation. As the book is full of re- 
ports usually destined for easy oblivion, it will be a great help 
to the economists as well as to the students of this particular 
field. (K.U.) 


The Economics of Shipbuilding in the United Kingdom. 
By J.R. Parkinson. Published by C ambridge University Press, 
1960. Pp. 227. Price: 40s net. 

The current book tackles, first of all, a variety of difficul- 
ties now facing the British shipbuilding industry. Then, the 


author goes on to explain in a very doin way the dire 
necessity of overcoming these difficulties and of blazing new 
future for the industry. 

Without resorting to high-flown technical terms, the author 
tells explicitly and persuadingly the history and the present y 
situation of the British shipbuilding industry through a varie- — 
ty of view-points—organization of the industry, demand and — 
supply of ships, etc. The author does not forget to compare 
the British conditions to those prevailing in her rival countries 
including West Germany, Japan and the Netherlands. 

According to the author, the major reason why the British ship- | 
building industry is lagging behind her rivals now is the mis- 
givings for the industry’s future. entertained by the Government 
and the shipbuilding magnates just after World War II. When 
the British hesitated, her rivals toiled, the author maintains. 
The only way open for the British shipbuilding industry 
to survive and prevail is the orthodox way of rationaliza- 
tion through such measures as standardizatoin and speciali- 
zation. (K.U.) 


Gold & the Dollar Crisis. By Robert Triffin. Published by 
Yale University Press, 1960. Pp. 195. Price: $4.75. 
In one of the most stimulating books of the year, Professor 

Triffin elaborates his pet idea of an international reserve sys- 

tem and the world monetary circumstances which necessitate 

the step. As the total output of it is limited, gold is not ex- 
actly satisfactory as a means of reserve against the currency. 

Sterling pound and the U.S. dollar—two of the most popular 

alternatives before and after the Pacific War—are likewise 

unsatisfactory as they are subject to fluctuations resulting from 
the economic conditions of England and the United States. 

Hence the author’s proposal “to give all the countries the 

choice of keeping their monetary reserves in the form of 

international, gold-convertible, deposits at the International 

Monetary Fund.” This plan, the author maintains, fills up 

the inevitable holes in the Keynesian idea of “Bancor.” 
Although it is still problematical whether this proposal can 

be translated into reality as it is, the necessity of some kind 
of international monetary system is all the more heightened 
with the gradual and world-wide tendency for higher liquidity 

of currencies. (K.U.) 


a ee, 


Central Banking in South and East Asia. Edited hy Gethyn 
Davies. Published by Hong Kong University Press. Pp. 194. 
Price ; 18.50 Hong Kong dollars. 

This is a compilation of explanations by experts of the central 
banking systems in their own countries. The countries cover- 
ed included Ceylon, Taiwan, India, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, 
Malaya, Pakistan and the Philippines. This book will prove an 
ideal guide to the central banking systems and the money 
markets in South and East Asia, as a complete dearth has so 
far been reigning in this particular field of study. (K.U.) 


Show Me Japan—A Picture Book on Japan. Compiled by 
Japan Travel Bureau. 114 photos and a map of Japan. Price : 
¥ 350 ($ 1.50 outside Japan). 

This is one of the most popular of JTB books and has run 
into four editions ina matter of two years. Consisting of 114 
pictures representing every nook and corner of Japan, the cur- 
rent book is virtually a photografic encyclopedia of Japan. The 
subject matters range from such conventional items as the 
New Year’s dawn breaking on the Mt. Fuji and Himeji Castle 
in the Sun (both of which are in beautiful colors) to not-as- 
well known items as Ibusuki sand-bath in Southern Kyushu 
and folk dance in rural Saga. Readers will surely be surpris- 
ed at the extreme variety and color of Japanese scene and 
life, (Avie) 


, 
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1. Economic Indicators (1) 
Net Receipts Accounts of All | Postal fis Average 
Grows |Teastty RoR eng ng SotPEO teeny | (Bad Hear of | SE) CoB | ees 
TOSS U i nd of Year or ates on 
Teme National | with the Public* (Endeon eis era) Month) Postal = oo Loans and 
menducet (b) i — (d) Transter Discrete 
a prelen ank- | Loans &| Govern- Loans & | Savings Dis- ° 
Total | Ex. Ac-| Notes Dis- | ment Se- Dene Dis- ee ao anor All Banks 
counts | Issued | counts | curities | “1S counts (e) €aring | bills (g) 
Units & Standards ¥100 million 1,000 100 | per_diem, 
bills million Sen 
ESD: a MO eee ree 39,467| © 419} 2,782 4,220 1,145 1,367 — 9,947 1,497)  54,500| 96,998 2.610 
LS ee eee ee ca: a ee 54,442 346 © 389 5,063 2,230 1,260 = 15,178 1,894; 70.512} 147,684 2.600 
TE a pe oo 61,180 24) © 134 5,764 2,232 2,861] 19,004 21, 280 2,477| _ 87,883| 194,524 2.545 
BOG tar hoe or al ae WOR Sct co aes 70,848 951 1,298 6,298 2,987 3,143] 23,628 26,712 3,332] 108,728] 250,061 2,488 
OED RR = i te 74,610; 1,900] © 743 6,220 2,433 4,835| 26,669 29,119 4,616| 117,888) 291,684 2.490 
AR RE woh. cig keh oo Eris 82,033} 2,766) 1,699 6,738 319 5,536/ 31,760 31,958 5,443) 128,592) 330,084 2-460 
Beem Ls ss) Sak etees ee oe 92,498 1,634 633 7,848 1,399 5,867| 39,531 40,661 6,652) 146,302) 401,110 2.311 
oO eS. ron, ote ee 100,251 2,597 1,134 8,371 5,519 3,872| 45,325 50, 244 7,654| 161,191) 511,712 2.304 
TEs. Ae omy ts oer age 102, ai 2,510} 41,935 8,910 3,793 5,360) 54,318 58,129 8,625| 166,838) 569,395 2.332 
TR te AS acess “Besar! Ge aes 1,334} 1,513) 10,294 3,379 6,448} 64,614 68,028 9,954| 183,445] 571,905 2,224 
Ag. Pre. Year (%) (58)... .] 2.7 = =| # 6.4) © 31.3) m 38.4) 19.8) 15.7) mw 12.7), 3.5] m 11.3) w 1.3 
Ag. Pre. Year (%) (59)... . Se — —| 15.5) © 10.9) mw 20.3) 19.0] mw 17.0) mw 15.4) © 10.0; mw 0.4 wo 4.6 
956: January. piso: - «4 op _ 703) © 105 5,828 281 4,833) 31,193 31,603 5,351 9,126) 25,571 2.392 
Bebenary « wis =. < oe — 202} © 125 5,685 209 4,650] 31,399 31,818 5,377|  10,791| 27,778 2.377 
TTD, <5. fame, age 87,126 269| © 118 5,747 273 5,613] 32,433 32,584 5,443| 11,799] 32,878 2.360 
pute: oi one oo ae —| © 558) © 143 5,847 184 5,207; 32,697 32,392 5,442|  11,446| 30,661 2.345 
On age: eee San tenet — 454 15 5,614 229 5,083] 33,476 32,902 5,473| 12,107) 30,411 2.326 
Wiig et em. Go tae 88,821 198 33 5,969 629 4,552| 34,097 34,062 5,583| 13,057) 32,161 2.304 
Sic: oes Oe ane eee See 97 5,975 625 4,640| 34,316 34,822 5,783; 12,420] 32,334 2.289 
OE ee ama he — 398 6 5,924 926 4,289| 34,807 35,685 5,840; 12,142) 33,756 2.280 
Senreniber ere; = « = aL 90,733} © 51) © 123 5,995 913 4,348| 36,317 37,196 5,905| 11,527; 34,581 2.272 
Obicacnmrte am. <: 5 os —| © 333} » 9 6,110 756 4,709| 36,214 37,218 6,023} 13,014) 37,800 2.272 
= November 2.5, .. 2 s.- —| © 213) wo 78 6,260 711 4,843| 37,638 38,418 6,067; 12,511) 35,996 2.266 
December. sens: + pias 94,4341 © 870| © 82 7,848 1,399 5,867; 39,531 40,661 6,327| - 16,361; 47,185 2.260 
$057 January =< aad - « = es — 1,409 228 6,764 1,660 4,516] 39,200 40,835 6,543| 11,108] 34,607 2,257 
Bebelarycn ee: = a es — 957 224 6,586 2,415 3,439| 39,020 41,575 6,580/ 11,967} 36,200 2.256 
MERCH = gee. in ae 96, 498 246 309 6,662 2,763 5,100; 40,622 43,012 6,652) 12,755} 43,017 2.252 
Niigie: ; eS Cl eee —| © 205 314 6,837 2,726 3,610; 40,626 43,277 6,651 13,169; 42,351 2.254 
iY ER ae ge o's — 936 476 6,390 3,243 2,998; 41,188 43,904 6,684;  13,767| 41,296 2.269 
Waneer i ce tes re ae 102,586 1,046 435 6,771 4,754 2,180) 40,754 44,695 6,803; 13,655} 39,142 2.291 
Ti wale ete ect <.©./st-a0e — 171 305 6,635 4,838 2,432) 40,555 45,055 6,995| 14,214) 42,832 2.311 
FO SS a a BE — 467 219 6,503 5,212 2,332| 40,974 45,745 7,026; 13,242) 41,809 2.332 
September........ 100,108 374 92 6,535 5,629 2,047| 41,999 47,209 7,108; 12,788) 46,283 2.348 
Oarapelen res, <. scat oe —| 4» 529} © 47 6,646 5,343 2,506] 42,108 47,402 7,123; 13,508} 45,623 2.359 
Woevember 2 sa. = > o sus —| © 185} » 59 6,835 5,373 2,572| 43,352 48,457 7,128} 13,157) 43,161 2.362 
December ........ 100,373} 1,316; © 180 8,371 5,519 3,872 45,325 50,244 7,402 17,862 55,390 2.364 
(Osea Vaswary. <n sne < +5 ome — 929} w 70 6,934 5,043 2,954; 44,732 50,192 7,627| 10,930] 40,271 2.365 
Bebttiary son; . 2 a0 — 664) 4 147 6,900 5,690 2,358) 44,502 50,542 7,605| 12,399} 41,276 2.366 
[S107 21 ete 97,876 244/ W 204 6,886 5,881 3,827| 45,965 51,486 7,654|  13,435| 52,348 2.305 
Mesias ice. Assos ae as —| 61,006} 4 118 7,037 5,070 2,958) 46,437 51,639 7,611 13,189} 46,045 2.368 
MET Vee Ads ten t-.c) Stoo — 347; 4 110 6,603 4,991 2,532| 46,997 52,187 7,603| 13,848] 45,098 2.368 
[hit an Sees Sed 96,030 85) 4 99 7,012 5,526 2,160| 47,288 52,948 7,695| 14,553) 45,432 2.361 
ig: oi ee —| © 433) | 159 6,889 4,950 2,753| 48,116 53,480 7,885 14,314] 47,498 2.341 
ee. ar. See = 387; 218 6, 938 5,415 2,187| 48,711 54,166 7,897| 13,115] 44,407 2.326 
September ........ 102,117) © 185| 6 195 6,848 5,071 2,101] 50,305 55,303 7,884; 13,938} 53,062 2.305 
OierObciies teres) oe ake —| 1,148} 4 196 6,945 4,121 3,267; 50,414 55,417 8.012| 14,078] 50,107 2.287 
NowemDer ass 2 <4 ore —| 1,109} 4% 255 7,133 3,274 4,167| 52,155 56,431 7,985} 13,196; 43,643 2.274 
December i 2,, 2.00 104,925, ©1,199] % 235 8,910 3,793 5,360| 54,318 58, 129 8,270|  19,843| 60,207 2.266 
1050) January |. «1s; . 1 we — 972) @- 8 7,500 3,361 4,186} 53,404 57,949 8,526 11,615) 42,015 2.262 
eee Me sacs. 1.03 oes — 479; 191 7,536 3,868 3,654 53,639 58,423 8,509 13,416 43,709 Zane 
Maran ete atc st ete 108,835 301; 4 151 7,563 4,122 4,301 56,153 59,806 8,625 14,804) 51,814 ts: 
ae ee ahh sao aks —| © 986! w% 108 7,689 3,273 4,282| 56,155 59,624 8,603; 14,220) 47,404 2.229 
Nerwaie stat res. <. sp cae — 144| | 210 7,388 3,153 4,038| 57,174 60, 483 8,627| 14,452) 43,113 Beet 
yatitene ties @ fers... a fae 114,075 116] 4 156 7,883 3,802 3,649} 57,314 61,383 8,784| 16,781] 47,913 : 
kr | ee ees —| © 266) ww 138 7,811 3,519 3,891 57,754 62,112} 9,062| 15,686) 46,080 2.212 
ei Se 4-2 ere — 601) w 154 7,794 4,139 3,107] 58,278 62,886 9,086} 14,976 tlt ae 
September........ 120,791; © 99} w 120 7,853 4,175 3,066/ 60,158 64,192 9,193} 15,187 2, 2a 
MetOberic toe o< a, cys —|—61,243; 4 192 8,113 3,388 4,327| 60,303 64,617 9,254| 15,673 9,063 2.208 
November .... ..-<. —| 1,118} © 174 8,423 2,431 5,395| 61,876 65,956 9,277| 15,136 Sep pace 
December . 54.6 © % 129,011; 1,110} © 129 10,294 3,379 6,448 64,614 68 , 028 9,732 21,500 59,747 : 
42,334 2.236 
$060 January =<» ass» - 0 sv — 1,326) © 49 8,740 2,978 5,027; 63,900 68,219 9,894) 12,202 , 
onpiery sy a ee — 777 34] 8,659/ 3,647 4,217| 63,820/ 68,808|9,870/15,918)  B0,bAL| 2. 2tE 
MAGES: ceres 2c. one 131,532 524] © 117 8,766 4,256 5,289| 66,408 70, 282 9,954 , Pee ae 
IN act | Se ae —|} 61,285} 4 120 9,044 3,347 5,205] 66,388 70,222 9,973 ay 20° Odd 2 98) 
Matar ae on cee «nor = 419| «© 107 8,699 3,346 4,507| 67,757 71,284] 10,051 16,56 35 lil oe 
Maneee na ute cst fre 548; © 134 9, 252 4,495 3,969; 67,734 72,547 % 18, 064 ‘ 
2.252 
iy SO eee —! © 108] w 228 9,315 4,541 3,868| 68,432 73,597 16,520; 51,561 : 
eee ah doe Ae es — 839| © 223 9,130 4,633 3,092) 69,133 74,726 17,554 aoe ete 
September. Ges + 2 2% 4 295 4 352 9,209 4,507 3, 664 71,723 76,511 16,732 58, nee 
Ouialades  aeyedaaae aN —| 1,131} © 249 9,635 3,870 4,362 71,862 77,305 Re =i ae 
Ag. Pre. Month (%)...... w 5.2 — —] we 46) 14.1] 9 19.1) w 0.2) m 1.0) 0.8, w 4.7) wo 27) 3 Ree 
Ag. Cor. Month Year Ago (%) 22.7 Se Se?! ate) 0.8" wm 19.27 19.61) $i) 06.51 9 Ahly AB ee EE 


EPA for (a); Finance Ministry f for ie Bank of foe for (c), (a) and (g); Postal-Services Ministry for (e); Tokyo Clearing House for (F). 


Source: 
** as of March. 1) Except “Deposits of Gov’t & Gov’t Agencies” “‘Checks & Bills’’. a Revised at source. 


Note: * Fiscal year 
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1. Economic Indicators (2) 
Inventory Indices (c) 
i Industrial j i 
eek MAES a aed t ORES) Production Shipment Producer’s 
Fy 
Fd 


; Indices Inventory of Inventorvilol Dealers? 
geet! (c) Raw Materials | pinished Goods qavene 
Items Dow Simple total jnveat ¥ 5 tory 
s ith- urn- me 
Jones ead overs Yields (A) (B) (A) (B) Total | Imports 
Million 1955=100 
Units & Standards Yen Stock % i 
te 66.6  — 86.0 
47.4 & 52.5 — 48.1 im 4 
Pe een: Sau 196.10, 98°80 Sal asi 65.51 = 68.5 = 4 Bl os Ge ae 
fee) eS Th aibcer| Pog) aos) Poi SE T0.2) By Aer litte ahem aa) Nee a 
ROSE hee tes: Sees 340.90, 156.05 : ae Es or a =} goas| © LiLol = 10010 = } 
eta f 340.79 110.94 1,238 9.44 9 : . he 
HOGAN .. alecati ter | a al ed 100.01 Ss: 100.0 100.0 100.0 — 100.0 — 
fee SE ee «BS kes Been «Bes da20 |: 19.31 — M79 128.6 98-6 me 
Leiba sae TAT aes 4.10 7,692) 7.14 144.5) eo) Msg" 2 =| °° 63:1)" ¥84.4! I —|. "a5aen 
iy Aces A RMS See | s8557| SPT 692, 5 144.5 ee a eR ee: on 
ree. 571.97 110.36 11,684 6.66 ; | ie oe =| °9ea i 
eae aa ee Oe a 821.52 146.39) 21,201, 4.54) 179.9 —| 168.5) 170.2 192.0 a Wie 
| | | | | = 1.0 — 6 1.4 w 2.1 w 20.7 = 29 
4 %) (58) ..| 6.9) © 3.3) @ 51.9) © 6.4) mw 0.2) ee oa ; 201 02 AVF eaaoig 
a as year {3 (36) aie 43.6 & 32.6) co) Dag © 31.7) wm 24.2 +) ee # 5.8 & | 
| | | | 99.2 
| ; 99.9 109.3 103.1 103.4 95.6 98.9 : 
vie arrests Pane 3: ts ae 128.71 13288 337 661 170 113.3 105.6. 111.3 101.6 102.2 105-4 99.4 96.3 
fhe ee | : "86 | 123.6) 111.4) ° 113-6) 112.1] : : . 
Mariehitey ramen 444.29 125.86 492 6.53) | 4 104.1 112'5 95.0 98.1 107.4 
i | | | 6.45, (116.6, 114.9) 115.8) 112. MO 
Apres 0 kes 471.86, 130.27 712 | Be Ree ey aes re 96.5) : 
(ee Same ae fooe 137.32 we Osos) 8) 113 98.3 97.6) 113.3 
func oe. OE, 502.21, 187.32 | 33) | ap ane te 
7 | | 118.9 120.4 13 3 c f 
hee oa rey tee! «adr, odode) 1281 125-6 130.398 RO 128.2 
uienker eek ; "32 | :25, 126.8 ~=«127.8 «= «126.0 «125.5, 129 8 a 
pore PMEEL 49610 116.30 B88 130.9) 125.4 195.6 13478) 143.4) 98.2) (10128) 124-9 
October. .......- 496.19 116.20. 540 7.25] 131.0 9 125.4 125.6 134.8 MS.4) OE OS ZIae ae ee 
N ber’. Maat. 532.76 122.09 —-1,053 6.66, 131.1] 132.8 ; 3 1 4 Ah .3 He eiolgere 
December's) eee 553.89 124.34 669) 6.77 136.5, 132.6139 " 129-0, 133.1 145.1 | 
| | | | | 
| | | 136.0 150.5] 100.4) 104.7 132.8 
a ee ek Shee 373,09 198/10 751 44 149 3 140 ‘| 137 3 13 4 138.2 153.4 8 6 107 9 149 3 
pe es Big : 38, | 449.2) 93773] 134.9] 14270] 164.4 
March, 6. eal a 567.73, 124.38 71 6.37, 164.8, J i i Malis 
i | 1]. S359°7| “Sis 3" 53.3) Sevez pT 2 808 
Aprile toe th ac 587.55, 127.36 820 6.42, 146.3 144 Cie ea ee ra ree 
i ee 547.58, 118.00 775. Fel) ORS? ots Sis Paupsoiy Arai ~5| 1 
hae eS AS 524.70, 112.66 444 7.29) 149.1] “150 2 138-3 139-0 172.2 205.4 124.8 121.8) M 
| 134.6 127.4 
ee Cue figs loa) =sOSss)ssdaGSaOSCdaRCBR CLT BOLD 7-0 138.4540 
pieniter 1c hes 30 “44 4 °139.9| *139:3/. 176.2]... 193.7). 36 
September 11... . 532.32 110.97 730 7.44, 143.5145 9.3 176.2 193-38: ee i a ae 
Octaberan. . Meeks, 517.76 106.87 615, (Re 5 a ia : 138.0) 142.1 14k 
ves 503.76 103.98 362 7.86) 141.4) 144.0/ 132.3] 136.6 176.9 188.5 
Devas a Se 490.77, 100.96 417 8.13, 143.9 140.1 142.1 133.0 172.0 185.2 148.9 153.2) 139.1 
| 
. | | | | 443.4 
By Pebeaare 6 Mew. Pe Se Se a or fe ee} 165.0 
BAT it. ohn o, H/o 6 | -61) 4 ; -9} E : 
en ae ee (Be we @ te ES we ee ee es ee lel ie Bs 
Magee. Mel | een gal Wlagy an 701 6.86 140.5 140.0| 134.61 132.8 158.3 190.2 147.4 150.4 162.9 
Funes FEET 574.70, 110.99 1,055 6.61, ~~ 139.7|, 140.8} 132.0) 132.4) 1683/0) «193.1 153.7 150.1, : 
. | 148.6 156.6 
August © 2222222) $6500 110001 al Lao? g's wg ade, ee 150.3 162.0 
September . 1... . 588.40 111.39 958 6.51 145.2 147.3 139.8; 139.4 198.2 189 8 151 ul 151.4 161.2 
Noth 5, SE 629.30 118.37 807 ear 47) 150.8 142.3 143.6 154.5, 179.4 149.7| 15215) 152.6 
December ; ee Gee gag aa RNaag: 56 1,168 5.51 157.4 153.1) 156.2; 145.1 157.8} 179.3, 149.0," 153.1!’ ~ 147.8 
| | | | | | | 
1959 January........ 676.26, 126.92 1,240 5.16) 147.4, 160.0 + :138.9] 152.2 = 159.0 176.5] 147.4 152.9] 147.4 
: eee Tae 703.97| 131.97, ‘1,379 4.95 164.9 162.1 147.9 155.4 159.0 176.0 154.4 182.1 142.0 
Mazes / ares 742.27; 138.55 1,573 4,79 /55177.5| SNGL S| S57 101. has oh © eng tee 7 53.3 146.2 140.3 
Apriltve-, eae >: 755.32} 138.22 1/240 4.94, 169.6, 167.0) 162.2) 156.7, 158.7, 184.7) 141.9) 146.3 150.2 
Maytvse. ieee 776.92 141.54 1858 4.63) 174.31 173.5} 162.21 160.1 164.0 197.9 143.6 S| 149.9 
June. see | 806.95} 146.55 1,682, 4.62, 180.0, 181.1) 167.0) 167.4 174.2, 202.9, 150.4. 147.2) : 
ie, a 832.30 150.22 1,528, 4.35 181.3) 183.6 170.5, 169.8 177.0) +~=—«-208.1| 155.0) 147.5 155.8 
eae Ey. Sees ae 863.12, 154.45 1,495 4.11} 179.4) 184.8) = 171.1) 172.6] 178.7, 204.0) ~—«154.2| "15027 164.8 
September |... 893.43 156.89 27142 4.30/ 187.9 189.7, 177.6} 177.3}  a79's!' 903.8] ——«-153.2| "eenI5akGie 165s 
Octabertnn. Sees 934.99 158.54 2/914 4.1 192.8) 191.4) 179.9] + 180.7) -178.8} - 195.0) 157.8] 161.8) «158.7 
November |...) ! 948.98 160.42 2329 4.13 195.0, 198.2, 184.7, 186.5 177-0» 189.7, 159.5, 162.1 158.0 
December...) .: 923.78, 152.36 1,823 4.70 208.7, 202.4, 202.6 189.0) 177-3, 188.7, 158.3, 162.2) 165.1 
1960 aA eS teeta | 932.08 150.34 1,669 4.43; 194.1} 211.4) ~—-173.9| +=: 190.6 —«178.8| + ~—-190.0/ —«-160.5 166.0} 170.2 
free Fes 1 ae 986.08 158.12 1635 4.24 218.9) 217.4) =: 188.0) 197.2) 181.6] 194.4, «172.31 = 169.2] _—«s1g1..9 
Marchese. 1,028.07, 163.20 2/511 4.18} 234.2) 216.1) +=. 201.6} _ 196.2 186.2) ~~ 208.3; + +—-:177.7| +~=s«170.2! ~Ss85.5 
ADE foe a eae, | 1,077.59, 166.75, 2333 4.05) 219.2; 215.2) | 201.5] 194.4) 187.91 909,71 —« 1e7.5| + a7Bkol 19987 
Mayron. of anes 1,052.95 161.73, 1,675 4.53;  220.0/ 218.8; ' 200.51 198-2} 191.0, ~—«-2126| ~—Ss«: 172.3 176.4 198.6 
June), ae o | 1,040.46 158.69 1,955 4.18) 9223.7] 904.7). 203sst. Ns El. e109) 217.2 182.1 178.8) 198.2 
Julyee en. eer | 1,102.12, 165.94. ‘1,802 4.15 226.3 229.2) +. 209.9} + 209.0) +=. 202.0; +~=s-226.4) +~—-187.8]- 4179.41 —-202.2 
August... 1) 05.) .. ..1-1;136.12] © 168.96) 18 ansaA 3.85, 4225.1) 4231.7, 4209.3; 4211.7, 4204.41 4233.01 «190.0, «186.2 ~—«-205.3 
September...) ) ) | | 1,197.53) 174.18 3099 3.78) 232.5 234.0, += -216.9| 216.91 205.4 230.91 «187.9 188.2 
October... 2... .|--1/244.45| 177.10) Mee.993 3.51 3 i. he J 
| | | | 
| | | 
Ag. Pre. Month (%) .... (3.9) a 17) 7) STAI ay oes eo ta So6l en 2.5, 0.5 ©) O91 9 ey DSU iy LT eae sy 
_ Ag. Cor. Month Year Ago(%)! 33.1) 11.7) 0.31 © 14.61 w# 23.71 23-4) w 22.11 a) 22.3!) 14.2 


13.3) 22.71 22.5) tH 24.6 
Sources: Tokyo Securities Exchange for (a); MITI for (b) and (c). 
Note: (A) denotes indices not seasonally adjusted; (B) seasonally adjusted. 
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1. Economic Indicators (3) 


| Building Con- 


| : F 5 a ae ; 5 i = Consumer 
| struction (a) | Machinery Orders (b)* | (d) | eee Rane Expenditure 
___Started___ (c) |Depart-|_(e) (f) IeS | _(h) — |Spend- Level 
- Rail- | ment | Whole-| Tokyo | Tokyo) ing. 
New 
Ttems Orders| Out: | road | Store | sale | Retail | Living) (All 
Total Indus-| New (except stand-|Carloa-| Sales | Price | Price All Tokyo Cost | House} (j) (k) 
try (Orders | Ves- |.ng_ | dings | (All | Indices| Indices! cities Y° Indices) holds | Urban| Rural 
| sels) Orders Japan) | at All 
| | Cities 
Units & Standards 1,000m2 ¥100 million 1,000t., ¥mil.| 1952=100 | 1955=100 1946 | yen |  1955=100 
| | | | =100 
J Se an ORe 2 eas, Aare 29,686 3,370 —| = —| 130,962} 68,834 = — 72.9 74.0; 541.1] 13,614 70.8 — 
LORI eee oe cs hae 32,450 4,768 —| = —} 159,470) 107/115 = — 84.9 85.9 637.4) 14,620] 72.0) — 
OSD Sletten: iaitew oar. Sy co 34,356 4,049 = = —| 154,395] 135,506} 100.0) 100.0, 89.1) 89.5, 681.9| 18,161; 84.1, 90.9 
Vo aS 35,121) 4,628 = — —| 158,243| 177,641) 100.4) 103.5| 95.0, 96.2) 782.1| 21.727| 96.1 96.2 
(ee eee ce 34,106, 3,728 = — —| 158,095! 199,047, 99.7 106.9| 101.1) 101.5, 850.2) 23,067 95.9 99.5 
PES Crmceayaire: fir kveek bs ce 33,920 3,688 = = —| 158,646] 212,272) 97.9) 102.4; 100.0 100.0| 847.4) 23,513/ 100.0 100.0 
RGM a ME me a 40,866 6,431 — = —| 169,769] 258,899, 102.2} 102.1 100.4 101-0, 832.3) 24,931] 105.2) 102.8 
R057 Pe. MO ee ee 43,669| 8,003 = — 8,474) 179,992] 309,950 105.3; 104.4 103.5 103.9 869.3, 26,092) 109.8 105.2 
PSs oh Shee”. ene 5 eae 42,429 5,479| 4,783, 3,883 7,074) 167,047| 338,370| 98.4 103.2) 103.0| 104.9| 871.7| 27/7991 116.9 107.9 
eRe. es. eS. yo 50,766, 9,372, 6,918 6,094 7,629] 177,757| 388,455| 99.5] 102.9| 104.1/ 106.3| 879.1| 29375, 123.2 112.4 
| 
Ag; Prev. Year (%).(?58).5... © 2.8 31.5 — — 016.5) © 7.2) wm 9.2) 4% 6.6) © 1.1) © 0.5) # 1.0) wm 0.3) mw 6.5) w 6.5) wm 2.5 
Ag. Prev. Year (%) (59)..... 19.6] 71.1) 44.6) 56.9) w 7.8 mH 6.4) w14.8) # 1.1) © 0.3 1.1) #0 1.3) w 0.8) 5.71 #9 5.4) w 4.2 
| | 
| | | 
1956 January ........... 2,721| 387 cee! = —| 12,266) 14,577, 98.6 99.8 98.9) 99.3, 893.1) 21,951 94.6 108.5 
Slebargwiiear cs Saye 3,010/ 382 = = — 13,071, 14/532) 99.3, 100.7, _99.8| 100.5, 835.2| 20,957, 97.0 109.6 
Mintel & Mel: Petes Gc act 3,535, 415, = = —| 13,815, 20,314, 99.6, 102.3, 100.0) 101.0, 835.2) 23,325 100.7, 105.5 
ECTINES a * SONOS Seep aees | 3,323| 453) 2 —| —| 13,865} 19,620, 100.3) 102.6) 100.2) 100.6] 838.3| 23,236 103.9 103.2 
Maw si8.ce. id cee, woes 3,562 526 = = —| 14,575, 17,624 101.3) 101.6 99.8 100.4) 830.5, 22,667 98.7 88.6 
i: 7 re rare 3.563 526 = = — 14,061) 18,107 101.4 103-1) 101-9 102.3, 836.8 23,510 101.0 84.6 
ilvaite Weise. co-as. « 3,688 505 = =| — 14,253 23,690, 101.6 102.9 99.8 99.2, 838.3. 24,926 105.7/ 91.4 
PiemSte seein o. c « oe 3,566, «615 | = = = Mane 17,816 102.8, 103.2 100.4 100.4 832.1, 23,118 98.9 103.4 
aie a en 3,549, 702) = —| —| 14; 15,64 : F 2 A 13] 22; : : 
eee Ae elect koe | 31595 694 = =| —| 15,528} 20;876, 104.6 102.7, 101.7 102.7| 828.2) 23,500, 101.2 99.8 
Newember . 0. ses ss | 3,293 594) = —| — 14/913) 23,524, 105.6 101.7, 100.0 101.4 825.8) 23,234 105.2 102.6 
Becember™: < s-se ea | 33461, 633 = — —/ 14,808) 52,571, 106.4 101-5, 101-1, 102.3) 827.4, 38,302, 157.3, 143.4 
- i} | | | 
| | | 
HA eee ks a! 3,146, 605, = —| —| 13,708] 17,226, 106.8 102.3) 102.2 102.8 847.0) 22,618 96.0 114.5 
= Seuety ee 3,328, 624) = —| —| 133972| 17595, 106.7, 102.4, 102.0 102.2, 860.3, 21/403, 101.9 104.4 
Migeh . Si... i. oe oS 33881} 725) = = —| 15,135) 25,978 106.6 104.1, 102.3 102.3 868.9 25,211 105.7, 107.3 
Abeta co .3 BE.esoes | 4,215) 802 = —| —| 15,043) 23,903, 106.6, 105.3, 102.9 103.2) 879.1! 24°483 107.0 105.3 
Mage. AMY. oc Ae. we ood 4,005 = 916 = =| — 15,462) 21,184, 106.1) 105.7, 103.8 104.1, 883.81 24,516 102-7 91.0 
Thiel... MR... ea | 3,896 = 70 = = —| 15,232, 22,232, 105.7 104.5, 103.5, 104.5, 874.4 25,700 107.6 88.6 
cle Sage aes 3,822; 711 — = — 15,184 29,718 104.6 106.0 104.7 104.5 861.9 27,216 109.1, 94.8 
Mogast O.. . il. 4 8 | 31379) 635) — | — 147650, 21,873, 104.0, 106.8 105.4 105.2, 865.0 25,134 101.7, 104.5 
September 7. oe cea 9S. 41918 _65I) — —| — 14/966 19/424) 104°3, 105.8 104.9 104.9 879.9 24,230 102.9 96.4 
Qember 2. LS AU | 33804 «547, = 360, ~Ss«251| «8,436 15,588 24°700 104.6) 104.0 104.6 105.3 876.0) 25,509 105.8 103.2 
November ..........) 3,502 576 538 249 8,543 15,580 25,758 104.1, 103.4 103.1 103.8 864.2 24,691 108.1, 106.6 
December .......-.: 3,273 © 442) «S 626 «335. 8,474 15,472, 60,352, 103.0. 102.8 102.9 103.5, 870.7, 42,385, 169.0 146.3 
| | | | | | | | | | | | 
21 21 | 8,405, 13,022; 19,776 101.6 102.4) 103.1 103.8 882.1) 23,997 99.9 107.3 
ag Pennies ee Seem of 5632 389 336 oer 87140. 137519 20'251/ 100.3 102.1 102.3 103.4 874.91 22°967 107.2| 112.1 
fees. Oe | 3'275 452, «508, «Ss: 486. «8,028, 147292) 27:623 99.8 101.6 101.9 102.8 873.2) 26,805) 111.9 116.9 
easier. face. es | 3745 = 443, «S307| += 259| «7,824 13,609 26,522) 99.5 101.9 102.3 103.7 866.4 26,649, 115.3, 109.5 
May... 0. t | 3453} 417] 269. 253 -7'625| 13:790| 23,265, 98.8 102.31 102.2'  103.6| 866.4) 26,032) 110.0). 93.4 
Onebarew MR. scl 2. ote | 3,752 488,344) 312, 7,404) 13,116 23,842, 97.9| 104.3 103.4 105.6 868.1) 27,843 116.9 91.2 
| | 7,219, 13,539 32,079 97.5 103.9 102.9 104.1 9862.6 28,456 117.1 94.9 
ht Gat ae. iss Pe 408 3288 7,131, 13,324 24,030 97:2) 105.3 104.0 105.5 865.2) 26,711 110.0 105.7 
noe pie ee | 3589 «©6472, «Ss 766} «= «509s 7,341 13,616, 19,777, 96.9 102.9 103.5 105.3 873.1| 25,438 109.7, 96.7 
ca ek 3.774 442° 341,246 = 7,050 14,980) 27,464 96.8 104.9 104.3 108.0, 896.1) 27,396 113.4 103.9 
November 2.2121... 37636 «© 458 ~~ © 309«=«383,«G 7888) 147856) 297507, 97.3| 103.1 103.3 106.9| 870.4 26,440, 115.5 108-6 
Hediaberas .. 6.6 02 .% 3,832, 522,656, «423, 7,074 15,385, 64,235 97.5 103.4 103.1 106.5 861.5, 44,852, 175.6 154.3 
4 | | | | 7,077| 12,932| 21,935 97.8, 102.2 103.3, 106.1 863.4) 25,413/ 106.8 111.0 
ee et ie ees ec 1005 13,967, 21,672, 98.3 102.8 102.8. 105.3 869.71 247084 112.3. 114.9 
a 37693 570 ~—«657,«=S«595.-«77094-«14°750 30,668, 98.6 102.6 103.1 105.4, 873.8 28,683 119.5. 120.7 
AS iia Raabe 4,240, 811/ = 469447146) 14,393, 28,357 98.7 103.3 103.7 105.9, 887.9 27,653, 120.1 111.0 
eanei. eS. 31922 642. «455, «506 7,095, 15,256 26,637 98.6 101.5 102.9 105.4 869.9 27,866 117.5 94.4 
Fane et tt} 4j049| 814) 503). 473) ~ 7,029) 14,794, 27,081 98.4, 101.8 103.7 105.1 868.0 29,227, 123.0 95.2 
| . 14,709, 38,667, 98.6, 102.2, 103.8, 105.3, 69.9, 30,582; 124.9 99.3 
oo el ae ees re 308838, 8 7906 14°468, 27.026 99.6 104.5 105.4 107.1 872.8 28,015 114.3 109.0 
(5 ea OI ai 4568 887 746 585 7,335, 14/825) 23°23] 100.1, 103.1 104.4 106.5 886.9 26,367, 113.7 102.4 
a a ee | 4975, ~—«-826,-~Ss«70|-~Ss«=“<«iS«*7 4B) «151 726) 327579 101.0 104.5 105.9 107.8 901.81 28,510 116.8 111.5 
eee ah te. Sl 4°237| 826 ~«=«629-«s«569.-« 7,462 15,591, 33,786, 101.8, 103.2, 105.3 107.9 894.0, 28,223, 120.6 115.4 
November ss: +2111) g’opal 1,179 793, «=««740,=«71629' «16,346 76,816 101.6 103.4 105.3, 108.0 890.8 47,880, 187.9 164.1 
| | | 2) 101.5 104.2, 106.2 108.8 908.1, 27,304 111.2 120.2 
eee pp oe 38s3, 870 bees, Te7e2, «187568 36008 101.1, 104.7 106.3 108.9 906.5 26,922 116.8 116.5 
fee ee) eS 47998, 1,080 952 822 77869 16,817 35,566 101.0 104.8 105.8 108.3 912.0, 30,176 123.1, 130.1 
ee ese 57584, 1,290 696 641 7,772| 16,141| 34°713, 100.9, 106.0} 106.5) 108.9| 916.7, 30,194) 127.3 117.0 
owes ne 3.024 1/114 688.566. «7,765 (16,445 31,646 100.8 105.4 106.8 109.8 913.1 29,771 120.6 101.2 
fone PS lPliiiiiiit) siae7) 1227) gaz 813 8,017, 15,758 32,312 100.7, 105.5 108.0, 110.5, 907.1) 31,848, 127.5 100.2 
48 8,295 16,208 48,100 100.6 105.5 108.3 110.6 904.4 33,784 130.7 107.6 
SL contigs OU peal eee os Se tae’ 760 #8 87372 15.784 31/9861 101.0' 108.2 109.7, 112.1 906.6, 30,196 » 118.1 Ae 
pb RL fg Oa is 904 881 8.465) 16,249 28.650 101.8 107.6 109,8 112.3 » 913.8) 28,930 118.6 
Sap aia noi iN “ail = j 17,199 39.100 102.0, 105,9 110.0 111.6) 920.1) ss 4 
Getober Bisa 2 2 Fhe. a 28s Fi || a * & | 3199 . | 
Ag. Pre. Month (%) ......- -| # 5.9) 1.1) 18.9 21.30 m 1.1 w 5.8) 36.5) 0.2) 1.6, » 0.2) 4 0.6 # 0.7) 4 4.2) 0.4 m 7.4 


Fo cies Month. Year Agom®) 21.4, 45.6 22.2 4950.6 15.6 9.4 20.0 m 1.0 m 1.3 mw 3.9 3.0 2.0 9.7 wm 4.3 mw 84 
eaGne: mA 6 | | ye ada ae ae) ee ae 


aoe : i 4 b); aaa yay tor ¢ ; ; for (e) & (f); Prime Minister’s Of- 
: i i f a); EPA for (b); National Railways for (c); MITI for (d); Bank of Japan & 
oes ee aa ene} for (h); Prime Minister’s Office for (i); EPA for (j); Agriculture & Forestry Ministry for (k). Enterprises 
Surveyed Number 127. « Revised at source 


DECEMBER, 1960 
724. ECONOMIC INDICATORS = Bi. — . 


1. Economic Indicators (4) 


: a mye a va 1 ee ; Foreign Exchange (d) ald eee 
Wage eae Indices Un- | Foreign Trade ez Foreign Index (f) 
Indices (yanu- (Mfg. Employ- employ- (c) Visible Trade Ee 
Items (Manu- | A anu. Resular ment a _ | it Sap Reserve 
5 ‘ oO | 3 a alance 5 - : 
rose ing) -|-"aeay” (b) Exports| Imports Receipts Bap ye Balance (e) | Exports ime 
| (a) 
= 1955= ] U.S.$ million 1953=100 
Units & Standards sr | Yen 100 10,000 | 
A ee 75.6 9,133 =| 3572 4d 820 974 4 = ‘ = Pine oe i 
ie ade Tee ree 82:3, 11,708) 85.4) 3,622 39 1,355, 1,995 a a ai | * 930 t' a 
iC a ARE Sa 91:5) 13,516 . 87.9} 3,729 47| 1,273 2,028 = * ac —|  «913/ 100.0, 100.0 
Pe Sees CONSE AN, 96.2) 15,322} 92.0, 3,912 45, 1,275, 2,410 $e 2 Se | +6371 9691 948 
OSA G ae ns Si wes Sa 95.3| 16.309) 97.1) 3, 962 59 «1,629 ; ae 
aa ee = —|  * 738 93.4 6g 
Beccciciiiiisie:| Me Be el peg aol ae 4 le ee 
1G Take . eth Aone... 109.3) 19,259) 122.7) 4,284 Pees mrewen) ato pesi oer we ce oy 07 ae 
ayaa Marg: in) "2 eWay o = ’ . > ’ | ’ ‘s | § } 4 , 
1968 <4 Sic et ine) Wo } 121.0 20;792} 136.3] 4,370 58 3,456 «3,599 3,913, 3,561 352 461 1,322) : 
— —| & 64.3) © 6.9) 6 12.9 — 
, Pathe 3.2; © 0.4) wm 2.2) # 0.7) w 7.7) 0.7) © 29.2) | 4.7) & 26.7 =] + 64, 
Ae pre: 7 ea (8) Pee eo 7.3| ow 8.4) om 8.7) 1.3) 3.6) 20.2) m 18.6) wm 13.7) 21.5 | # 53.5) © 0.4 © 5.4 
= = = — 93.5 94.6 | 
i ae, NS, Ee 96.6) 15,914 102.4] 3,846 68 150 219 = - = = : 
Ratt, eee 93.7| 15,598] 102.8 3,844 74 186 220 = = =| =| = 83 25.6 
INE tgels je ae incase ean 92.7; 15,478} 104.5) 4,027 105 224 253 = iv ee w, si 95.7 93°6 
‘Aprile: . atone, aes 95.0 15,925] 108.6] 4,187 70 195 255 nds e a aon a6 
Mayne Seer. Bane, 93.5} 15,623)  109.0| 4,330 62 195 272 — * = Si = ae ae 
JUDE ee oc, ee ta 119.6] 20,435] 109.9] 4,376 56 211 280 = | : 38 
. pa = — = — 96.8 96.0 
Jul yan, ee te eee. ts 132.6] 22,214 110.8 4,305 56 ee ae es ' v2 ial aa va 97.4 96.4 
IAN USt ate, ee tees 98.7; 16,647 111.5 4,222 56 = =i zi | 97.3 97:8 
September. ....... 94.3) 16,055 112.6} 4,209 55 205 259 — < = = = 97.3 97.8 
October 25. fscm. 94.4) 16,179] 113.3] 4,325 50 934 305 = + a a 7 97.5 97.8 
November ........ 99.0| 16,692; 113.91 4,263 53 216 282 = = a Zi a 98.0 98.7 
December ........ 195.6] 33,407) 114.5) 4,130 56 272 319 — | 4 ; 
| 
| / 283 335] © 53) & 61) 880} 98.2 100.3 
1957 January ......... 96.4) 16,652) 114.9] 3,991 57 se aa ore 347, ©. 721 4 63] 817, 99.2; 101.6 
February trons . ae. s 9552). 16,433 115.9 ; ey é 309 371 © 78\ | 801 738 99.6 102.7 
Mire hier atta ties | 92.5] 16,039/ 118.4) 4,169 82 ai 393 = oe et ee ee ee ae ee 
vee ee ot edt 134° 4°37 ie 237| 453 309 422) © 1141 4 77 608 98.4| 104.4 
ec eS SAN | 125.6] 22,118) 125.5] 4,413 45) 210/393 283 384, 101) ea “97 51) 98-0) 108.7 
251) 312 376, © 64 w 11} 500 97.9) 102.6 
Tulytet Shee. OP, 136.6) 24,347, 125.6) 4,399 4 2 = 319 3301 © Wi wo 138i 481} 96.8 102.2 
iNumist cee 98.0} 17,619] 125.2 : = re ee re ar er 
September ........ 92.0| 16,481  125.0| 4,336 48 259 320 8 268 za 7 455 96.4 101-0 
Octopenss ae) anes 91.3| 16,326, 124.6, 4,441 50 225 306 329 2 S 8 463 95.9 00.1 
November... ..... 94.0| 16,592} 124.1) 4,399 43 236, 266 299 38 - 15 478 94.5 98.6 
December ........ 200.7; 35,394) 123.8] 4,233 42 302! 297 324) 278 | | . : 
| | | | 
| | | } { | 
9| 182 270 280 255 15) 4 3 522 93.9 93.4 
a te eee oan ae 96.8 16296 1085 1°046 37 242 361 982 249 33 42) 564 92.5 92.3 
Marchh so suem suas.” 94.5] 15,889] 123.5] 4,202 85 287 273 305 261 2 65 629 91.7 91.1 
Apritt®, sa bee 4 96.8| 16,336} 127.1) 4,295 54 221) 254 271| 227} yi 34) 3 91. 89.6 
May a ee 95.7; 16,149 126.5) 4.472 51) 231| 264 297 272) 24 39 702 90.9 88.8 
Hino EER ele ee 126.2} 21,537/ 126.3) 4.489 59) 227 256| 268, 255 | 16 718 90.5 88.3 
epee eae i elle 126.1) 4,409 | $4231) = gsgihte 279 235 44) 21} 739, 90.2) 88.1 
ae SRS Na 100.6 17262 125.8) 4,345 2a 227 245 269 229 40 43| 781 90.3 87.9 
September........ 96.4, 16,475] 126.0) 4,359 53 230 935 278| 209 e 4 23 759 90.0 86.0 
October Whe cM 95.7| 16,473) 125.9] 4.457 49 257, 235) 295 237| 46 805 89.3 85.7 
November tens hack: | 99.8} 17,024)’ 126.0) 4,389 49) 237 223) 286, 218) 69) 4 0.3) 805 89.2 85.2 
December ........ | 205.3} 34,943] 126.1) 4,259 53 303 264, 341) 284) 57| 56 861) 89.0 84.8 
| | | | | | 
| | | | | | 
1959" January oes we eee | 99.8} 17,010) 126.1 4,061 67 175 241 264 246 18 7 868 88.9 84.7 
February es. ieee | 100.5] 17.043) 126.9 4/068 7 275 254 283 252 31 70 938, 88.9 84.3 
Marehies che niebauw | 98.0 16,678) 129.7; 4,237 92 279) 995 325 285 40 36 974 88.8 83.8 
Aprile: fen aes 101.8} 17.425] 135.61 4393 57) 261 299) 280 280 0| 35, 1,009 = 89.1 83.8 
Mayer jolts. Shere 101.3) 17,190} 136.4} 47541 54) 278| 322) 302) 313) © 11 64, 1,073 89.5 83.9 
Aunts: CPLR SL ae 138.9} 23,767, 137.4) 4,539 59) 273| 325 349) 314 35 32) 1,105 90.0 84.0 
| 
JULyER. aah ccpeRs este | 158.2) 27,109] 138.1) 4,489 28 500 313 338 302 36 97/1, 201 90-0} 84.1 
August. ott) 2am . | 105.4) 18,329) 138.9] 47495 59) 301 290 333 289 44, 4 20-1181 90.8 84.4 
Septembersircr, 92". 1025p eet 7 650 T4008 2367 45) 283} 299} 350 302) 48 28) 1,209 91.2 83.4 
October ans SS | 100 sh 17,277 Maal apap 41 345) 298| 361) 292) 69) 41; 1,250 91.8 83.0 
November ........ | 107.3) 18,649]  142:0| 4.456 44) 293) 290| 343} 307 36 41| 1,291 92.9 82.5 
December ........ | 235.1] 40,869) 142.7) 4/948 46, 394) 373 385} 379 6 30|. 1,322 93.2 82.7 
| i} | | | 
| | | 
1960; Jandadry:,. sees aaee. 103.4! 18,129) 143.0} 4,101) 55) 218) 331] 310 3391 4 29 6| 1,328 93.6 82.8 
ebruary 01 why cane. 2 104.2} 18,281] 143.9] 4,202) 51) 318 364) 329| 350) 4 21] @ 7 17391 94.1 83.4 
Marche Sutin.” pasate 103.7; 18,110| 147.6, 4.331 72 350 435) 304 390) 4) 31] 1,361 94.4 83.4 
Aprile. Spee: cee oe 106.2} 18,669) 155.7, 4,488 47 311) 355 329) 338, 4 9 22} 1.385 94.7 83.4 
Mayes) a se tae 104.6] 18.440) 156.3)  4°613 42 311) 385 379 387, 4 8 34} 1,419 94.3 82.1 
TUneu ea areca | -148-9| 26,537, «157.0, 4,599) AL 337 372 370 386, © 16 35] 13.451 94.2 82.3 
JulysReek tee ck 170.5) 30,490] 157.0 4,598 40, 340 379) 389) 388 1 48, 1,505 93.8 81.8 
August 8 2, ere 108.7) 19,682) 156.8) 4.538) 4] 349! 369 397) 382) 15) 69! 1,569 94.2 81.5 
Sepiemberss yarns u sh ..| 4,601 35) 368) 385 414) 336| 78) 84) 1,658 94.9 80.5 
October war = 4 coe: a ei Sal 3 si 353) 352) .. 34 aS | eraT | ye 
Ag. Pre. Month (%)...... 4 36.2) 4 35.4) © 0.1] 1.4 14.6, © 4.1) 4 8.6] 4.31 4 12.0| 9420.0) 21.71 @ 3.6 w 0.71 72 
Ag. Cor. Month Year Ago (%) . 3.1) 7.4, mw 12.9) w 5.4) 6 22.9) w 2.3) 18.1) 18.3) om 11.3) @ 62.5] 200.0! w 37.4, w& 4.1) 6 3.5 
| | | | 


Source: Labor Ministry for 


(a); Prime Minister’s Office for (b); Ministry of Finance for (c), (e) and (f); Bank of Japan for (d). 
Note: * End of March, 


2. Treasury Accounts with the Public 


(In ¥100,000, 000) 
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(Ministry of Finance) 


OPisca ef Rane SOew OM Pincat Ricca 
tems al Oa a z 1960 1959 
uly— — n.— — 
Benet Dec 1 ohtaae | hora de paee | te July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Oct. 

General Account 

mor eaue | 
BROS ic eebsy eeale. s |. Ces, ible 5 Es 2,880 3,012 3,400, 11,913) 3,472) 3,839 1,228 , 247) 80 
Moreiity .2,Ye1. 1c ecr . ata ge. | 344. 226 257, «1,226 436 390, 106, "166 M18 "79 "i 
CES Bib cpiceraaal is GE, Senie «GMA eens H 105) 118) 105, 521 197; 107 38 32) 37 46 38 
whotale°s, Cech. EM Bi RRS as ot 3,329 3,356) 3,762 13,660 4,105 4,336 1,372 1,445, 1,519 1,105 856 
; 
Expenditure | 
Seo pore ks stab, Bes = SPE eE 116, 108 81 409 — — — = = —| & 
ENSeUA gency 05). stk. EEE. - 231 390 298 1,318 411 283 
Public Works Expenditure. ....... 235 421 415 1,294 431 218 3. M5 a a a 
Local Finance Equalization Grants ... 724 647 378 2,919 1,304 784 42 60 682) 45 91 
Compulsory Education Expenditure . 192 346 178 977 326 240 84 87 69 69 63 
seer ge ih og adil] 37388-2273) 117366 ~««ara2s| 2607] eel) 8 a 
se i : : i 5 4 606 712 1,289 736 744 
alance’ .s Webel -< mtd de wc cues 918 69 1,389 2,294 280 1,729 766 733 230 369 112 
Special Accounts and Others 
Foodstuff Control). 20. 2). ¢ 50s 2 602 6 445) © 1,462 781; | 174 1,011} © 680) 4 645 124, — 159) & 1,055) w& 872 
Trust hunds (Bureauk 728.8. sek Ai es 32} 4 645 71; © 753) © 489 22) © 78 40 60} © 131) & 173 
Industrial Investment .......... 30) 4 44 33) © 23 24 53 2, 4 10 61} © 16 w& 26 
a Eo ro a 4 161) 4 291) — 149) & 789) & 2544 » 183) w 44, 4 63) © 76| © 49) ow 72 
ational Railways an ippon Tele- : 
graph & Tel. Public Corporation .. . 181} © 329 244, & 6) © 115 209) 1 130 78 67 38 
mes Corporation’ fe .s° . calito. ) Ho =) mh a au ) wir oO oe 4 coi a aa =) yt 4 151) © 106) © 190 
erste. Rees. aeRO es -- i) | 19 ‘iljenr = 9 
Peotale; SAP ek... chek. bet. -. 4 262) / 3,066 1,308} © 2,074, © 228) 4 487) © 626 307) © 168) 1,289) © 1,204 
Adjustment Items) . 2.8... 0/5). 24. - oe) 8 22 61), 40) © 13) © 5} 20) 21) 4 6 38 41 
Poreignvexchanges . See... cia. eaSs . & 411) & 495) & 132) © 1,513} © 360) 4 8011 © 228) & 222; 6 351) © 249) w& 192 
Balamcee. . Sie Cs wach « SOME us 237; © 3,470 2,626) © 1,333} © 321 436} G 108 839} — 295) | 1,131) © 1,243 
3. Monthly Report of All Banks 
(Aug. 1960 Excluding Bank of Japan) 
(In million yen) (Bank of Japan) 
Saal ; 6k be Re = @cAll Babine eed 7 ea ee 
cs ee a FSEM SEG) AES ee eee eee Trust 
Pepenture City. Leet Trust as ppentores Month-end, sr rae 
ssuing ota rom Pre. previous 
: Banks (3) Banks (13) 4 Banks (64) Banks.(7). aoe mo. (87) | year (86) 
| | 

Deposits 
Ruxvent RIS HOGG Reset at tes oseuel. oben’ 21,132 787 ,296 232,631 57,301 1,098, 362 1,163,547 1,040, 263) _ 
Ordinary Deposits 27. ee. ee se 10,402 762,548 481 , 423) 29,587 1,283,961 1,289,351 1,104, 292 _ 
Wenositerat Notice ....0.9 2c. es es 35,923 334,478) 109, 380 54,851 534,634 591,724) 459,939) _ 
MtTmeBMENOSIS © << chewahs a's. ve) s! 6 fe 19,311 2,661 .540 1,524,344 104,370 4,310,567 4,226,891) 3,568, 915] = 
Special Deposits. ~ 2 a we OAre! 234,912) 69,647 17,960 28, 251 44 639) 3,770) _ 
WfistalmMenteSavingS-“ eee 2s eee ee ee —| 34,572 142,659 3,428 180, 660 179,121 179,246 - 
Deposits for Tax Payment ......... 90 12,198 2,923) 431 15,645 15,187 Le ik _ 
Deposits of Gov’t and Gov’t Agencies .. . a ea Se! 4 ees ee at ~ reer 

her De iss, cate. co ce ROk o co ged , 084) | , 159 83 3 fi 
3 Alotale: cl ce ae as eh oe oe | 93,171 5,000, 085) 2,564,015 267 , 933) 7,925,205 7,835,258 6,733,981 _ 
i} 

B TOUGY, 5 ote 5 eae » 11,488 519,849 5,961) 6,217) 543,517 572,903) 495,144 _ 
ine to the Back of Japan Only .. . «32. 4,669 414,478 4,932) 366) 424,446 417,453 381,819) — 
Borrowings for Settlement of Import Bills . = - SS — = — 30, 242| _ 

MeAMIMONEY ices ces 2 4) «sue as © pide) alone « | 4,390) 240,013 7,668 16,423 268,495 283,103) 215,998 — 

Deposit 

Srgeingh Heod- x Se a cite Mud ee 19,708 746,149 168 , 398) 39,551 973,808 948,509) 873,428 4,826 
Deposits with Domestic Money Organs 2,844 23,819 33, 181) 8,115 67 , 962 67 ,767| 34,389 888 

ERI RIND Se oc Ne swssca ens: Se yomtan 8. (widely 11,144 100 91,628) 18,095) 120,967 125.543) 75,669 85,722 

Securities 

Sit AS nace eu inel leisy cl tan 0) ora 1,635} 34,156 8,434 385 44,615 44,546] 45 , 364 22 
er ocerhnent. Bonds: <6 3 S170 a 4, 869) 68 ,692) 30, 827) 293} 104, 682 103,349 90,015, 1,499 
ee ial 41,181 637289 371,733 18,6741 got’8r9| 1,024 276 929° 336| 5,395 
ai Ca a , 181) 563, 289} 371,733) ) 994, Of 024, 99 sof 
coh Sag sh heer aa 20,474 138,021) 41.524 9/683, 209.703 205,091 156,585 7,253 
Gtherwuendsssr.. ee. . MR 427 914 1,455] 3,758 6,556 8,164 7,338 30 
poralete 7 ee eons cues os 68,601 807,225 453,975 32/800 1,362,602) 1,387,592| 1,123,421 14,204 
| | 
| | | 
eerie isin ae aS hs GRD ree 9 ace . 17,788 1,612,405 630,351) 116,726) 2,377,272) 2,361 , 452 1,906 , 236 12,792 
Bank Acceptance Bills .......... . — 928 10,932 13 11,874 14,789 7822 = 
Gommercial BillSi pe. . - eee eo + ome 17,788 ae yae Cues sa Bh es grey tae se — 
Documentary Bills. ...........--. = 7 742 51S : 2 = 
| “31 : ne a : 
i = egal 825 2,719,472 1,414,934! 112,162 5,095, 395) 4,998, 342) 4,337 ,002 651,881 
eats Gi Bills - ee ee a 409 2°645°086, 1,346,108) 1087148, 4; 161,753/ 4,086,979 3,584, 108 147° 128 
Liceasorm ced’: Sie 6 vc agate @ i> 8 786 , 336 26, 837| 50), 882) 2,980 867,036 849,447 696,520 182,741 
Overdrafts. .. 1-21 sss eee wees 80 47,548 17,943 1,033 ,605 ; 56,373) — 
| 
i oe 1 16,962 398 235) 18,128, 17,643 45,414 _ 

LN salt i mane % : eee ms : ake. 866,613 4,331,878 2,045,286) 228, 889) 7,472,668 7; 359, 759 6,288 ,653) 664,674 

| 


Note * Money in trust total. **Loan trust. Figures in parentheses denote the number of banks surveyed. 
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726 FINANCE & BANKING 
e ‘ i anks 
4. Bank of Japan Ten-day Report -. 5, . Outstanding Loans to Industries by All B 
(In million yen) (In million yen) 
nk of Japan) 
(Bank of Japan) : es as ie ee: 
a Si ge at ma ee ai iz Aug. 1960 Sept. 1960 
1960 For Co 
For Co. or Co. 
For For 
Items — <r ae ber ge a care Equip- Aa ae Equip- Million 
Oct. 10 | Oct. 20 | Oct. 31 |) Oct. 31 ota ments | or less ments | or less 
“7 ee. Via. i tale. | 3,658,638, 583,870 911,556] 3,752,280) 600,817) 934,226 
be ee erate ater” We: 273,382; 21,538, 123,371 277,705, 22,607) 123,708 
PARES | Pextiles Mili so obs > | 698,769 72,280 222,882 722,886, 73,032 24,718 
book te toved «Ha ae oars ae aed and ed Behe es an a a 
Z it siewele , | , | ’ 1 yOie P aheetes Aled 2 , ’ , ’ an é 
Barer tiene Deucstta ops 43/455, 30,282, 49,746, 39,135 Printing & Publishing . . ee ee pe Ce po ; Baan 
Other Deposits ...... 13,290] 12,714) 42, 031|| 14,212” "Chemicals. 0. «ee - 458, 621 18102 oA ot A Ee ene a 
Reserves Against Con- | Glass & Ceramics..... | 77’ 183| 112°187 312149 385498] 1137592 31.746 
tingencies’. 0 Sane. « 52,628) 52,628 52,628 46,028 Iron & Steel... ..5.-.. | 377, 185 18°765) 116682 18091 18,284 
Other Liabilities ..... 43,375, 54,751; 60,212)| 54,550 Non-ferrous Metals ... .) 115,863 oe AE ble ee ae eat a 
Rae Eee eS 9,585 29,535 29 B85 188 Ricci Weekinery® Tools 328 490 17828 35,232, 337,300 49,468, 35,426 
eeserye Berns. mat [eg 529 can OP ae I ae Trans. Machinery & Tools 283,902, 34,905 32,376 293,025 36,036 32,907 
| | | Miiny acne iwooy tat are 4330167 115689 
| || 1,022,414 Forestr unting eo “ BY , 5 ? 
Totaleees <oe a 1,117,879 1,109,385), 200,522) 1,0 iene ig al Peg crak img lea eee co ae 25,71 25 35 
Mining 20 9aootas ace 163,951| 40,298 16,593) 164,838 f 6,920 © 
. Metal Mining ... 2... | 42°785, 13,047 1,451) 42,803, 13,583 411 
| | Coal Mining. ....... 98,872, 18,882) 8,802) 98,776, 19,065 F908 
ASSETS | | . Construction. ........ | 191,403 8,700), 75,087) 220,367; 9,247 416 9 
| | ‘ | Wholesale & Retail... . . 2,162,833, 38,444) 1.002,560| 2,218,517) . 39,792| 1,024, 88 
Bullionaeaet tsk | 25,521} 25,521) 25,521|) 25,521 Wholesale ......... 1,956,641, 21,668, 856,621) 2,005, 102 22, 366 875,513 
Cashiccaeen BE: | Grr age). 98 3.020) “yogi: i, 752 eRetaih en, ak Aa 206/191} 16,775 145,938| 213,414) 17, 49,075 | 
Discounted Bills ..... 57,893, 63,219) 58,089) 51,054 Finance Insurance. ..... | 108,790: 248 12,908) 112,785 262 pie 
Roane eye. 6 tee Ans 376,614 317,097 328,963|| 287,819 Real Estate ........., 62,683 20,855 24,154) 62,260 21,484 4,974 
Foreign Exchange Loans . = pe = — Trans. & Communications . 367,795) 184,274 42,066! 367,990; 184,202 4 ot 
Loans’to Gov't 3.03 1. = _ = = INE VIREO SG Gacen c+ Sena € 77,540) 30,823 340 76,976 pp a 
Government Bonds. : - .| 256,654 406,748 436,259/ 432,752 Shipping... ....... | 166,793 118,184 15,327) 167,763| 118,010 5299 
Foreign Ex. Accounts . . 253,074, 253,224 253,364) 176,243 Public Utilities ....... | 266;839| 249,351 366 272,524) 254,010 ; 
Agencies Accounts... .) 22,836 17,585, 23,656) 14; 774 SSCL ICES ce. see ni Groin 230,015) 227.222! 2| 234,546; 231,561 
Other Assets ....... 17,997 17,966 67.566 26,496 Local Public Corporation . .| 159,329 51,298 99,346 163,732, 53,398) 101,899 
| ENS E Sig 2 eae cca ty 101088 7049 101,088 106° 34d 37 106,244 
ee ee ,117,879|1, 109, 385)1,200,522|| 1,022,414 | ; : : : ; : 
ce ee ee | Total , awas « ave 7,406,062| 1,224,110] 2,342,411, 7,585,127] 12,51,186| 2,401,021 
6. Tokyo-Osaka Call-Money and Its Rates 7. Postal Savings & Postal Transfer Savings 
: (In million) 
; é (Bank of Japan) (Ministry of Postal Services) 
wee) Tokyo" Osaka a 
lf Rate — si Poe at! Rate _ _|Balance at Postal Savings b "Pdaralet 
Year & Month | power | Uncon \the End cf tOver. | Uncon- ee page End of Month | Semen a Pace a 7 Transfer | Total 
| End (ea (million End ree | (million | Receipts Payments Balance oi 
+ wae odsen) ip “t_yxenloy liv tsenyeelg °°"! Sie sven) a “ge ee a | . 
| | | l a ee ee oS aay 
1960: May...) 2.30 2.30 | 222,434 | 2.30 2.30 62,833 1960: Jan... . . | 76,249 | 58,803. | 979,672 | 9,740 | 989,412 
June. .|° . 2.30 2.30 | 219:064 | 2.30 2.30 55,182 Feb... ..| 72,563 | 73,725 | 978,509 8,497 | 987,007 
July ..| — 2.30 2.30 216,351 2.30 2.30 | 51,292 March. ..| 91,383 | 83,243 | 986.650 | 8793 | 995.442 
Aug... |>! 2130 2.30 | 210,636 | 2.30 2.30 | 54,986 April... .| 93,962 | 90,671 | 989,940 | 7,356 | 997,296 
Sept... | 2.30 2.30 | 197,732 2.30 | 2.30 | 44/911 May:...| 75,423 | 73.181 | 992,183 12}874 | 1,005,057 
Oct aearaler 22°30 2780) | 9238,679'  2:20Ken 2,30 48/511 Jun... ..) 86,642 | 66,115 1,012,710 | 9,769 | 1,022,480 
1959: Oct...) 2.30 | 2.30 | 205,999 2.30 2,30 45,792 1959: Jun... ..| 75,602 58,510 | 870,086 | 8,354 878, 400 
ee ee es = | a <4 int £ ji) Seed sADigs a8 * 
8. Bank Clearings 9. Average Yields of Debentures 
(In billion yen) 
(Tokyo Clearing House) (Industrial Bank of Japan) 
All Clearing “Tokyo Osaka | Uber [Financial Debenture at! 
Year & Month | CARES ieee Noe Month eo Core " Eh ae denne. BP oes. 
: 210 0. Obs | | ebentur 
|; Bills | Amount | “Bins .| Amount “Bis | Amount | | re | Bearing Discount : 
(1,000) (1,000) | | (1,000) | | I aap | 
1959 :Dec. . .) 21,500 5,975 8,490 2,884 | 3,129 1 : ) | | 
1960: Jan. . :) 12°202 | 4°933 | 4906 2061 | 4,458 re aie os? ee mae A ORE aaa 6.643 | 7.911 
Feb. | || 15/918 57054 | 6,287 27464 | 2°347 1,052 Maret 18, “grange oO |. 0202) allpeenaseaa 7.883 
Mar. . .|” 16,808 | 5,825 6,725 | 2°897 | 3'987 | 1160 Api rs rere o> TOL Ors caleaaete OOF 
Apr. . «|, 15,930 | 5,377} 6.380. |: 27609 | 3°495 1133 Ue nae ee TS SEE fl ain: Or mame nt aa 
May | || 16,562 | 5/094 . 6,597 27452 | 3/990 1070 June 111) 6.304 ay Hobo, ict: OSS aalddee ie ee 
June . *, ” 18,065 5,511. 7/073 2;703 Ju 3,411 9] 196 July eee Ne OES sO ae 6.643 7.899 
July . . 16,520 | 5'156 | 67688 | «27481 | 3°367| 17096 Ade a ae 7.610 | 6.643 7.922 
Aug. ..| 17,554 5,711 6,892 2,795 3,631 | 1,210 Septet. 6.304 7.718 7.610 | 6.643 | 7.904 
Sept. | | | .16,732 5,865 6,592 2,885 | 3,474 |. 17998 Ol ae is TS: ht A 7 OLD 6.643 | 4 7.921 
1959: Sept. ..| 15,187 | 5,041 | 6,047 2,468 | 3,129 | 1,017 cto. sn | 6,824 | 7.720 | 7.612 1°69) 643 7.905 


is wi i i ! 1 annual rate in AS ; : = 
is widely in vogue in.Japan. This rate is expressed in sen (1/100 yen) as interest per day on S100 of pan, Teo ee 


a per diem rate of 1.0 sen on a Principal ¥100 gives an interest of 


DECEMBER, 1960 


10. Government Bonds 


(In million yen) 


FINANCE & BANKING 727 


(Bank of Japan) 


edhe elem sible Bonds Foreign Exchange Fund ; ane Food Be 
em- é 
i Issue meriS | Balance Issue | an | Balance Issue pod eet Z Balance 
1960: May Aat | aS 403 3,817 455,563 | 102,077 114,0 
: ay tose: 403 | 817. ; 010 254,079 50,003 162,397 181,133 
jure votes? w oo ee 1,619 1,199 455,983 215,011 201,922: 267,168° 102,076 151,129 | -:-'132,080 
ie ne ES > I ee F - 446 LAE 455,252 | 52,010 80,157 | 239,021 87,085 30,004 | +» 189,161 
= € Ss Oe x 459 192 455,520 | 200,094 207,021 232,094 | 75,025 121,062 143,124 
BEEERIDOE cia cee ils SOM 28,785 40,039 | 444,265 99,000 ' | 293,094 81,000 | 82,099 142,025 ~ 
1959: September... ..... * 69,306 13,814 456,552 _| 13,000 | 139,994 | 172,006 | —=-66,005 | ~——«62, 113 197,052 
11. Corporate Debentures & Public Corporation Bonds 


(In million yen) 


(Industrial Bank of Japan) 


Corporate Debentures a a 
pune ee Banking Bonds TAO WeEAlNBeneS Total Public Corporation Bonds 
. Redem- ca | See é 
: Isaite Epbion Balance’ [ Isstte | ane Balance ; Issue ieee Balance issue bere Bas 
me te | Be | ee | meas | ee] fel) meer) gar) pee cet | cue] | a 
June 35,795 16,546 | 927.855 16,370 5,219 | 606,902 65.811 1806 1’ B46 17 13648 339 311 440 
July 37,376 17,700 947,531 17,079 5,202 618,778 66,556 23/383 | 1,889,370 | 12/100 480 | 323,059 
‘Aug. 38,024 18,754 966, 802 18,010 | 6,053 630,734 72.193 | 30,024 | 1,931,538 16,158 5,216 | 334/001 
Sept 40,699 20,479 987,021 18,500 7,692 641,566 72,100 291257 | 1,974,345 12,091 1,105 345,757 
1969: Sept... |. 31,955 15,634 766,974 | 16,100 4,984 | 501,804 54,836 21,329 | 1,508,392 6,780 710 239,613 
12. Contracts & Investments of Mutual Life Insurance Companies 
oe (In million yen) (Mutual Life Insurance Association} 
Mid: | | al a SRG ae aa 
End-Month | | mesotia bie Seeurities 
End of Month raph | Contract | od | Call Loans |- SSS SS a we ogee oe | Others 
| CRESS Amounts | | - Total | Debentures “Stocks ES eS 
1 ~ | ie oD 1 ele kh % + ee ar hoe Sian te Ta a. 1 = 
1960: May ..... | 193,107 | 8,778,347 375,501 8,349 152,038 | 12,204 | 137,407 54,215 4,223 8,168 
Mane. 2 cs 194.067 5,866,687 3843256 | 97530 * 1547338 12/429 | 139.455 55,955 4/168 8,729 
ies | 295,421 | 6,007,166 3927488 | 7,245 156,352 | 12/990 141,094 57,956 3,635 8,896 
‘August j | 199,783 6,100, 316 | 400,609 7,923 158, 268 | 12/993 | 1437158 59,688 4,298 9,197 
1959: August ...| 138,767 4,851,422 |» 310,461 6,347 126,174 9,873 | 114,430 42,678") 3,82 ei 


13. Contracts & Investments’ of Non-Life Insurance Companies 


(In epuhoe yen) 


poe ue Insurance Association) 


| Mid- 


ee 
End-Month | 


Negotiable Securities 


| 
| | | e2| | . Asset 
End of Month eatin Contract yoape Call Loans | <r | | Real Deposits Cash |_ Total 
| Amounts Amounts 2 } Total Debentures, Stocks | | |(nc. Others) 
* in —/~ it —_ | => it. | 7 i a ih ; ae | a A 2 ae | ca 
1960: May..... 2,437,882 13,288,012 | 24,607 ee 2,532 | 78,294 | 4,378 | 68,553 | 18,488 | 31,259 382 | 178,916 
Mune. Se 2,581,710 | 13,515,285 24° 837 1,695 | 79,302 | 4378 | 69,875 18,634 | 31,584 415 178,860 
jc ees 2,374,338 | 13,571,099 255 "411 | 1,785 80, 263 | 4,256 | 70, "944 18,895 | 30,478 469 180,171 
August ... oy a 26. 134 | 1,764 | 81,642 | 4,186 | 72,540 19,088 30,988 424 183,285 
| | | 
1959 August ‘ | 1,922,767 | 11,730,147 | 22,951 3,669 68,113 | _ 3,917 _59, 367 _17,714 | __ 30,188 460_ | __161,721_ 
14. Stock Issue Plan & Paid-Up Capital ; 
(In million yen) (Ministry of Epa 
3h aid ai? in “Stock Issue Plan ‘re ~Paid-Up Capital _ ae 7 pe 
Over ¥50 million | Under 50 million | Total __| Over ¥50 million | Under ¥50 million | Total 
Year & Month | No. of | Increase | No. of | Increase | No. of | Increase No. of | Increase No. of | Increase | No. of Sand 
| Effective in Effective | in | Effective in | Effective | in Effective | in | Effective 
> Cases | Capital | Cases | Capital | Cases Capital | Cases Capital | Cases | Capital | Cases’ vl: ¢Capital 
1960: March ....... 47 22,830 452 8,826 | 499 40,390 42 30,962 424 | ~ -7,999 466 38, 962 
Aprile Feiis os sie B 43 21,812 366 7,868 | 409 29,680 75 46,407 442 11,195 517 57,617 
1 CO OP pene 33 19,541 390 7,907 423 27,448 36 14,841 360 8,099 396 22,940 
[EOCY eee Coe 51 35,415 438 9,057 489 | 44,471 38 13,076 421 7,862 459 20,938 
like 9) Sees 2 51 54,347 343 5,497 394 | 59,845 50 32,263 415 6,725 465 38,989 
vp | 45 (| ae a 60 27,727 400 9,791 460 37,518 a 4] a 24,780 350 ‘7,199 a 391 @ 32,980 
September... ..: 49 50,004 376 10,269 425 60,274 39 28,182 335 | 7,413 374 35,595 
1959: September .... . 41 | 37,032 390 | 11,031 | 431 | 48,063 _| 22 | 10,156 344 8,663 | _-366_'| 18,819 
15. Tokyo Wholesale Price Indices 
(1952= 100) (Bank of Japan) 
a | nil srees ort 5) it By tines we 
Total etal , Sricul Building Pec teeat Sundries i's stoma bcCapitall Con- 
Year & Month | Average pectin Textiles eel | Fuels | Materials | Products | undries | ducer’s b feeds ; sumer's 
Peat = ee 2h ou ee ; SLEAME Saerein: Sai 
| | | | | | | 98.7 113.8 |- © 103.2 
PUG res so sechings «> 100.7 7a 99.4 74.0 110.0 108.9 | 130.6 | 80.2 | 91.2 : 8 5 
Head jun Mer eee 2 | 100.6 99.1 bleh || gl iii 108.5 | 131.1 80.1 90.6 98.5 113.7 103.3 
PUBUSE 6: esi comsns | 101.0 98.5 152 | 111.3 108.3 132.3 80.2 90.0 98.5 113.7 |e 104.4 
September ..... | 101.8 98.3 Tiiee | 111.0 108.8 136.0 80.0 89.5 99.7 115.2 -# 104.5 
October ...... | 102.0 | 98.0 76.9 | 110.2 109.2 141.0 79.9 89.6 100.5 117.0 103.9 
__1959: October 101.1 100.9 eo _108.2 104.0 | 134.2 78.3 90.1 | 100.2 115.4 102.1 


Food Notes in Table 10 do not include Korean food notes. 


Notes: 
Telephone & Telegraph Corporation Bonds. « Revised at source, 


Public CoeEAoh Bends are the total of National Railways Bonds: Gnd 
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16. Tokyo Retail Price Indices 


(1952=100) (Bank of Japan) 
Total Agricultural) Textile Metal Wood Fuel Miscel- *Total eee 

Year & Month Average Products Products Products Products Be laneous Average (1934- “6— 100) 
: N i ESE eee 105.4 | 115.0 86.4 94,1 106.8 124.7 97.3 101.4 31,671.0 
aah Se WE ere wie Soltis 1085 115.5 86.7 eee ee ae pe ace 1,701.1 
uly: ee ded suis: sae 105.5 115.8 86.2 pie . * % 2 atmo 

Tn eee oe 108.1 120.7 86.2 93.7 105.4 124.5 96.6 102.3 3 482. 
pees We 2. 3) eS 107.6 119.2 86.9 93.9 105.4 126.9 96.9 103.0 } ee : 

September .....:+.. 105.9 115.7 87.2 94.0 105.8 128.5 97.1 103.6 alt 

1959:sOctoberifas 2h. ss) + stalls 104.5 114.1 84.6 95.2 “105.1 122.8 97.3 100.8 31,400.6 


17. Consumer Price Indices 


(1955=100) (Bureau of Statistics, Prime Minister’s Office) 
Sa ah a ; : Staple Nonstaple oa) W Lighti& Clothing | Miscel’ 
Rircrage eed Food E foods Tee Housings Fuel Clothing iu —taneous 
eerie 1960: April {Pe Ae ci ale e100. 5! 103.8 | 100.3 105.9 126.3 111.5 96.3 : 
nee OR ert or! ho iy Dec 106.8 104.2 100.4 106.5 126.5 110.9 er 111.4 
Juneg ei. +. ane aed ts 108.0 106.5 100.5 110.1 127.0 110.6 96.6 111.5 
All Cities Ihe Gee emic Oar tS POmS 108.3 106.7 101.0 110.2 128.0 110.8 96.8 111.8 
Auguste: 53 cpr eens ce) 109.7 109.0 101.6 113.4 | 128.5 | TD Ness 96.5 112.7 
September . «5 = =, + 109.8 109.2 | 101.6 113.7 129.1 111.8 97.3 112 
: 11959: September. 0 se el” DOK Oa foto. | “ieze.y eT ie -Cinsa, eee ee ee 
1960: April ..200 gman: . 108.9 105.5 104.5 106.0 131.2 108.1 : : 
Tee A icttsSata- cusceuah iy OMe 109.8 107.7 104.4 109.2 130.8 107.9 el 113.5 
June’ Getto. ade 110.5 108.8 104.6 111.0 131.4 107.7 99.6 113.5 
UNE Soe conc Hmaee aoe 110.6 108.9 105.0 110.7 133.3 107.7 98.6 114.1 
Tokyo August @2;ata teense.» 4112.1 111.5 4 108.1 113.1 133.5 107.7 98.6 114.8 
September ........ 112.3 LIES 107.8 112.9 134.2 108.4 100.5 114.7 
OCLODEr ane mee ees ea 111.6 109.9 107.1 111.1 134.8 109.6 100.4 114.6 
1959: October's... ous sie noel 107.8 16.4 | 104.5 | 107.2 ‘1285 La OL 102.4 
18. Labor Population Survey 
(In 10,000) (Labor Ministry) 
re i ~ Population 15 years old and over _ z : 
neat eae Labor Force Re 
ota a0 2 =) 2 | ot in 
Year & Month Population Total Bed ates | Hee Ween ss Labor 
D> ing three ue cultura nem- Force 
ees 2 ‘columns orestry Industries | ployed 
ISU: weADrilee ee eee nee 9,348 6,553 ae 4,488 1,513 Ti ae ATA a2 ae 
May aren Cncttcae. ss ae eee Opes) 6,558 | 4,613 1,684 | 2,928 | 42 | 1,896 
Wane kor Pap cike Sees 9,361 6,563 4,599 | 1,666 | 2,953 4] | 1,913 
uly: 5: Sed. 4: Maes 9,367 6,570 4,598 | E579: 3,017 40 1,916 
PANIEUIStS statutes ote eels ce 4 9,374 6,578 4,538 1,538 | 2/999 | 41 1,982 
Septemberseyenees = 0 so | 9,380 6,585 4,601 1,564 | 3,035 | 35 1,930 
ameeSeptember 01 BE... ANS Sbommy A acs | ee 1610 | . hee 967)) 4. eS 
19. Labor Disputes & No. of Participants 
= a oa ie Sree cht se ele he 4% 000 Participants) ane Ministry) 
BO ws a ie Accompanied ‘by Disputes ; aa 
Dispute Total : —— —- 
Year & Month DOES wie | _ Total | Strikes Work Slowdown - Business Control _ 
| No. of | No. of oe No. of | No. of Par-| No. of | No. of Par-| No. of No. of Par-| No. of | No. of Par 
Cases Occurances |__Cases__| ticipants | Cases | ticipants | Cases ticipants |__ Cases ticipants 
1960: February ....... 264 | (100) 129 | 62 | 76 31 66 ge se — — 
March <--->. 401 | (189) 210 218 133 95 110 | 150 = == 
ADP ee pene. cigeinn ustee 437 (231) 298 345 224 | 239 133 169 = — 
May mee trite oases 358 | (156) 203 241 | 70 39 142 210 1 54 
UNG Mee. eek ae 360 (277) | 272" | 944 123 | 262 204 848 l 54 
ULV eee kn a ee is 202 (103) 99 | 71 65 22 41 49 1 5 
ING GUS Bee Loe 144 ( 72) 61 | 20 55 | 17 9 3 1 4 
Cas eee Se 214 | ( 86) 81 165 es ME 124.) SPR o3 43 -|~ «Beil, Wieeeaae 
20. Industrial Production Indices 
= : an > Shen = ¢ (1955 = 100) # (Statistics Bureau, MITI) 
: P Mining- Nong So SS SSS SS as SS 
Year & Month | Com: | Public | Vianu. | Mining |. Manu- co & Ma- + «| Chemi- | Oil & Hid 
; posite ent: facturing ® facturing) Steel | | SerEOus | chinery Ceramics cals. | Coal Rubber [Hides & Paper & Textiles 
1960: Feb. .. | 215.0 | 164.5 | 218.9 | 121.3 | | | 7 | 
Mar. | 230.3 180.3 | 234.2 | 130.4 5499 1s | 318.3 | 419.6 203.4 | 199.3 18.8 ae? | 131-7 189.5 | 138.2 
Gy ou : i 219.2 | 124.9 227.1 | 216.5 212.9 423.8 200.4 | 200. f 243. : : “4 
May .. | 217.4 | 183:5 | 220:0 | 124.3 | 29:0 | 222°1 | 00:9 | 495° d | ieeae) Soeo lassie | ate | ee eee 
pee ME ee | aay | doae | BeDe| BBL | 4 200.9 |. as. 199.4 | 198.3 | 260.9 | 240.3 | 137.6 | 182.8 | 161.1 
e f "i 5 Boe |} 0 192.5 | 189.3 265.9 24 
July ..| 203.4 | 186.4 | 226-3 | 128.6 | 234:5 | 993:1 | 998°5 | asic | 252. oe fottaee | lees ees 
Aug. | 0222.1 | 2183°3 | 251 | aigtce | ape? | aot | 3-8 | f5l-1 | 1955 | 189.6 | 2521 | 247-0 | 1430 | 19213 | 164.3 
Sept. . 229.0 184.0 | | 9 | rs panic . . 4201.8 4195.3 4249.0 4237.0 4145.9 4189.5 a 
p | 232.5 12902) e410 | 223.3 228.4 478.2 | 211.2 201.6 264.0 248.5 | 161.4 TSO. 3! 165.9 
1959: Sept. . 185.5 | 154.8 | 187. | | | 
SSS —— 154-81 __ 187.9 121.1 | 193.5 | 180.6 lel 76.2. 344.2 _ 165.1 172. -4 | 199.8 207.4 | 132.0 168.3 | 150.4 


Notes: * except perishable vegetables. 


Figures in parent ae 
veers andiovcr. g parentheses in Table. 20 are the Wale of companies surveyed. » Revised. 1 15 
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Note: 


« Provisional figures. 


a Revised. 


(21. Production by Major Items 
3 =a a r = = 1960 ee ee Fier ————— 
Items I ‘ ome 
j ; ia June | August | September Items In July | August September 
Eide a a Poe | a 
Heep icity B: 5 RRR Sie: Mil. KWH 8,405 8,261 8, 281\| ‘DHeasher. 5):agle-@!. oss Units 26,857 30,229 33,483 
Cas are oe Se 1,000 Tons 4,257 3,951 4,299, Hulling Machine ..... a 7,373 8,330 9,653 
PRED Sedy. Pie ~ shi Tons 1,000,062} 1,005,379] 1,004,252) Rice-Wheat Cleaning if 7,991 9,291 10,194 
oe ae useless... S 1,000 CM 313,431 308,136] 317,085|) Machine 
Mi Ol . she... 2s Kl 50, ' 
Natural Gas ........ 1,000 CM es ns ve ae Alternating Current Motor KW 482,586 508,249 550,975 
‘ , . Mercury Rectifier ..... *) 17,818 18,462 58,033 
paeine am Reg A Kl 14 ae 449,270 506,220|| Transformer ....... 1,000 KVA 2,218) 2,564) 2,193 
Gleum, |. Seat... 5. aN iA 1,298,474] 2,282, ; 
ARs, i a 2 SR aerpened me -ceaen Bl oage ~p Units 176,276] 174,132) 188,581 
(ee. Laan Ties = esol ae 0) Ae ait eee Washer 2 2 ra 132,287|  128,960| 133,667 
PeeheeOhl eo tee 5c ws Le ee 191,065 179.396 194786 Electric Refrigerator 4 81,251 66,510 86,608 
? ; . Telephone ......... +. 114,206 113,122 117,912 
Minerals , 
otabOres... ft B. sox sa KG 721 678 703 Automatic Switchboard . . Circuits 67,562 65,847 74,910 
Siver Ores .. 22-5. . fen we ss 18 18 18 RatgorOct* ste ginetet s:ccmcke 1,000 Sets 1,056 1,077 liye 
Copper Ores ........ Tang 7,622 7.529 7,367 Television Set ....... Sets 279,781 274,035 285 , 998 
ents Ores?) arta. ens a 3.171 3 300 3.359 Electric Tube for Receiving) 1,000 Pcs. 13,065 12,779) 12,565 
Gar Ores* 2 ts. TS,ST0ier 13,419) Gye 13,379) eee, ee he Units 15,122} 15,443) 15,818 
3 ’ : Blectric Bulb. Se.) . = auk 1,000 Pcs. 13,237 13,449 13,394 
ES Sulphuric-lronie.ch. . . . | 1,000 Tons 304 301 300|| Special Electric Bulb rf 9,759 10,105 8,744 
e in 2 Wee. ee poe otk ae pa 62 Passenger Car Units 14,323 14,565 15,108 
UIPNUY . 1 wwe ew ee ww Ae 20,883 19, 388) 20) 4Bdlles SSREMB EY CATE Fiat 2 A uy , 
lame Stone’ cia. >... @ : BOSE. fete eee eee Ae 597 591 586 
nen Tope Se 3,197 3,441!) small Four-wheéler Chassis 4 19,629 18, 801 20,654 
Non-ferrous Metals Deticks (Chassis: see ge + eerste = 7,533 7,308 7,928 
Plectric-Gold .<-s:.°. s < « KG 920 927 g76|| Three-wheel Truck... . i 25,270 25,105 24,930 
Electric Silver... «+. » ~~ 28.760 28 632 57 622 Motoréycle . @ii.ai. «.. ie 13, 089 14,354 12,330 
Blectric Copper’... ... « Tons 21,318 21.215 21,368 Bieycle? °. -.... swears << %e ax 261,401 262,458) 245,116 
229 - elec " ot 6,048 5,920) Watch 1,000 Pcs 1,135 1,188 1,156 
Ti Ate ici cect) I BR GAY em ie Ba) MMM ROO x mace SS tae , . ’ ’ ’ 
” 15,645) 15,801 ES. Camere 3. ek 5 Pes, 150,039] 154,775 164,000 
arg he Ege, Gling) abe KG 121,730 116,013 104,262||, Binoculars. ....-... ee 126,817 137,258 112,000 
(Ute SSN oi ae ae a 84,821 116,513 80,463 : 
Aluminium ......... : Textiles 
Raed Alc; a Tons 11,891 1,817 11,740 Rayoun anita open cae: Tons 12,116 12,329 12,229 
a ee Z vets 9,183 #800) Rayon Stable . . 23°562) 23,645, «23,507 
| ery ea eis aeemelils ” 21,891} 21,773 22,400! synthetic Textile... . - x 9,904 9, 847 9,892 
Electric Cables . . 19,007 19.594 19,719 nthetic Textile ..... Be ; A ; 
Wanyloneayg.. sods +s ee 1,941 1,951 1,953 
Iron & Steel Nylomli Rie Be ., Seay 5 ie 3,286 3,458 3,488 
Pig Iron. ..... 
an ie Tons 1,015,659, 999 509,982,532 Cotton Yarn... ....- 45,637 45,667| 47,217 
erro-alloys ........ * 44,968 34,223 40,388) Woollen Yarn yi 11,229 10,708 11,103 
aE dll “s 1,845,125] 1,864,028} 1,867,164) Bast Fibre Yarn... . « e 5,743 5,647 5,739 
pen Hearth Steel... . . i 1,252,888} 1,270,535) 1,262,748) po von Staple Yarn... . re 17,211 17,506 17,965 
Converter Steel ...... e 213,405) 223,786 218,171)! cv athetic Fibre Yarn % 9,275 9,002 8,948 
Electric Furnace Steel. . . ¥» 378 , 832 369, 707 386, 245 aes ” " ® 
Cotton Textile. 5 oY. % «J 1,000 sq. m. 270,525 263, 981 275 , 562 
porate... <o r 7 Meee cong] mootien Pex: es st fs 26,697; 27,153} (28,316 
Hot Rolled Steel Materials .| 1,20d:aeat 1,360,567] 10851, 730| es Teme is |e rier <= Sree eee ete gS 
Eiecl Shape (mediufi) 7 dio |p 2901” 33,665) ene FibserTextite . * 8, 625 7,360 7706s 
” , , , Rayon Textile....... ‘i 64,459 64,428 63,822 
cape malll; J. ” 15,583) 15,911) 17,285, Rayon Staple Textile . . . - 89,962, 87,520] 84,181 
RMN Grea Y 72,492 77,019 81,486 Synthetic Fibre Textile . . i 36,249 37,698 37,495 
Steel Sheet (thick) 220,055|- 241,639} —- 231,990 
em 2 ¥ D Paper & Pulp 
steel Soeet ibis otis - else galey See Rites) oe... Tons 302,258 396,479| 305,373 
me (wire)... ” , , , Western-Style Paper As 210,394 267, 238 269,748 
Rolled Special Steel Materials) ,, 95 cast) 96,647] -mwereenyoss| Herd Board 2. 5.0 spo . 141,788), ~~ 134,378) 299,350 
EfeclMltibs, .5..- +s». « n 98, 804 100,560 99,085!) Chemicals 
ae pone Steel Sheet ae 177,734 tet? aan Ammonium Sulphate . . Tons 182,282) 220,029} «213,008 
Py Se Steel Sheet. . . ” 76,190 1 “ay 37|| Superphosphate of Lime. . - 133,704) 163,510| —*109, 918 
ite Sheet ........ » 39,627 38, 190 M093" Cotbide | doc aas « @- ac 120,257 92.602) 106,802 
‘ 4 Chemical Fertilizer 160,318 178,454 190,084 
Machinery & Machine Tools : : ” , ' 4 
Steam Boilers: ... 014. T/H 614 1,053 Fooz) Capen Cyanemide ' 15,690) 25,289)" 27,516 
Steam Turbine. ...... KW 17,154 15,747 DGS LOO” Wircae © cca st oodhs eee 5 =} 35,412 48,538 51,984 
Water Turbine....... Be 105,300 165,480/ 251,000! Sulphuric Acid ...... i 350,126 361,591 364,478 
Gasoline Engine ...... o 89,388 90,560 100,700| Caustic Soda........ ip 75,094 73,948 71,790 
ONSBUrnersi css ewe » 39,627 36,732 AOUSSAN SOMATA SHie cl r-ureuicmm cio cis * 42,842 42,733 40,097 
Diesel Engines ....... os 99,884 90,660 BOPSsE Ponape se a a ates. & cane ae % 30,555 31,545 29,360 
SE Tons 2,802 2,779 S030 Painthcce eet <2: dean ¥% 27,544 29,630 31,050 
Mpransmntter.. 2. ss we ee An ae iy ot Bilin «oe we ce ace te 1,000 sq. m. 1,066 958 1,124 
Machine Pools... « 0 0% 4,926 5, 464/ = 
; és 4 12/05 127132|| © t&C i 
ee ane sie le pent & Ceramics by gw gone | 1B i A) any BARA 
Er AREAS Oh. cap yeynctink - ‘i 2,687 2,636 2,740|| Sheet Glass .....-.- 1,000 Boxes 1,003 955 990 
INCHES MES ie er ee a A 1,439 1,336 2560|| Porcelain & Ceramics. ..| Tons 65,973 66, 432 67,020 
BEG eEVOSEn is aes wes ss a 4,018 3,567 8,155] Glass Products ...... nh 43,343 42,959 43,481 
Bane eee cesta soe} 2p 3,613 3,460 oa RirewBriche nse... kee re 125,141 125,994 126, 100 
Refrigerator ........- af 1,416 17314 1,430 
a aed | Miscellaneous __ 6.920 
Spinning Machine ..... Units 1,243 984 2,135 Automobile Tire ..... Tons 6,878 6,528 one 
eaving Machine ..... “f 3,886 4,046 4,364 | ” | 6,952 ee 41007 
Sewing Machine ...... 1,000 Units 225 227) 227 Match tons 39,035 A i 
i Uni 8,849 8,531 9,039 1,000 Gross 691 729 7A¢ 
Cultivator .. 640. -- nits , , , D 1.543 1.544 1,572 
Rand “Tractorsoces is seeee ae 12,432 16,914 19,417] 1,000 Dz. | , , ie 
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22. Machinery Orders 


(In million yen) 


DECEMBER, 1960 


(Economic Planning Board) 


T1959 
1960 — 4 
a, ; = — a Sept. Sept 
Items “Mar. | Apr [Mavi al olune | | Sudnly — Sarcug, | 12) 
' 14,807 21,425 9,727 
By Products 19,693 7,220 6,923 14,555 21,206 5a 303 21: 485 177330 
Heavy Electric Machinery’ | 1212111 1G;078 er 1b 33 O18 ai 4.759 7,701 5/622 
ee eee ae ee 5,305 8,444 3,843 30,285 28,531 36,438 27 , 067 
Communication Apparatus ...... 33/698 29,434 28,515 37,071 3900 3” 967 3,745 2,951 
Industrial Pachinerys' o <i.) 60-3) o cetied = 1° 969 1,288 3.761 4,783 oo 3317 2’ 695 1'578 
Machine Tools)... 5 5 03 2 4 se ve 2 Ol 2089 37339 3846 8.95 3,317 2, 696 1878 
Rolling Stocks... .-..+-++++-+> 19°883 57636 127253 6848 7,135 rss Ra if 
Pap OEE TAbSveN or. fo ee eS 1007884 475,277 73,962 93,890 97, ‘ : 
otal of the ADOVeE .... ++ «+ + + se © © , oe 9,293 
ye ase 7,982 5,195 3, 452 2, 457 ee 37088 Sa0-| 2287 
Beare ae ee 2, 850 2,837 Piet 780 13008 en Thee o04 
Pet aS eens te eS 23436 317 16,857 16,482 16,989 18,559 17,621 14,133 
tal “Wee IGA es onde es 21 : ‘i 
22 547 11,355 
By eee a aa Portia et sek 13, 082 5, 258 7,716 7,832 Bee 2 AP rie 
REE ee eae 5661 9/346 igs 87648 : oles 30 ae 
Government ......---+ +++ eee 73°02 151,268 51,561 68,047 50,837 61,379 77,251 52,270 
PLiVate ire fete. = yeiey sil; « + © sieliaualed > 33° 034 39°893 30°319 39,793 30,535 8,659 4,379 04d 
Manufacturing .....--++++ee-- aa 3494 3907 3°50 2'520 285 12400 33907 
Mextilesig. = <aeWe ge see 8 ee 3886 07123 11369 9°674 9,230 12108 ee 
Chemicals mee eee cea 7139 9.457 14°916 9°573 8,242 0,407 1557 
i, ee ee 57377 6,080 5,085 5,837 #945 586 170 812 
Shipbuilding = eit) |) eee eG 1 af . ie nye 3,307 3,492 3,065 d 92 2,061 
Nou ME teuaee NS ng nee ee 39,768 21,379 21, 242 28, 254 20, 302 ee ae ere 
Pleehe Power ities es als 177470 6,546 3,560 13,990 5,540 17,433 20,687 Rese 
Coiling Woe 638 1092 329 a8 1017 5 oat 1199 7 ois 
Agriculture, Forestry, Fishery ..... re eve eae 6546 77348 7492 8,006 4,166 
Bales Aiea eo 6 a a 3,411 3,736 3,390 3,623 3,308 3,274 3/322 ; 

i 6,000 90,429 74,589 
Grdcmioueuadmete 0 2 | 786,940 rin 776,453 301,708 3297465 8371229 846,475 733, 492 
Si co dey eigen) Saeee 92,062 66,820 72,307 | 71,921 | «69,681 77,251 86, 222 65, 

23. Total Power Generation & Consumption os kwu) (MITT) 
i a Tr ~—— 1 P |s Se EO Sa Cee aE OILERS Lee6@ | eer i: c 1959 
hone Nov. Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Aug 
3 ea ie Noy." | Deca ik | 
Total Power Generation. .......... 8,239 | 8,872 | 8,477 | 8,146 | 9,093 9,104 | 9,376 7,992 
Hydraulic Power.......-.-.0-.- 4,678 4,598 4,456 3,585 4,412 §:537 6,331 are 
Thermal Power |.........-.... 3,561 4,974 | 4° 021 4,561 | 4,682 | 3,567 | 3,045 é 
i i jase. ts an Oe 7,198 | 7,795 | 7,436 | 7,199 7,974 7,975 | 8,211 7,023 
Pinae Giobocce ae a oe 4.219 | 45138 | 4/042 | 3,240 | 3.977 5,003 | 5,773 5,084 
Thermal Power .............. 2,979 | 3,656 | 3,394 | 3,959 | 3,996 | 27972 | 27438 y 
F : 5 | 6,659 7,435 | 7,256 | 7,291 7,189 7,524 8,260 6,224 
Siete tone Ree ee oe 3635 Ser $163 2°827 | 3,564 | 4.349 4,912 4,319 4/378 3/858 4,353 
SGnermaWeedcr 2 RE bac ken: 2;902 3,553 3,293 3,832 3°871 2;907 23379 2,870 3,146 3549 1,871 
ower from other Sources. ....... 657 657 649 504 507 704 | 922 819 791 
; 7 1,041 947 1,119 1,128 1,165 | | 969 
Rivcaderooc d eee eee es Misa | 450 414 345 434 534 558 | 478 
WhermalsPower Mere... cok 582 618 626 602 685 | 594 607 | | 491 
24. Coal Supply & Demand 4 00 metric tons) (MIT) 


| 
| Produc- | 

Year & Month | 5 | Coal 

tion | Dealer. 

1960: April 4,199 4 3 

Miaiyaetes bie 4,148 3 

JUNG Mii. <8 4,096 o 9 

JuUlygecw ers 4,257 o 8 

August . 3,951 6 

September . . 4,301 9 

_ 1959: September ..| 4,080 | 10 


Year & Month 


__| Production | Deliveries | 


OME ey OP 866,919 

DIplite ec vemeec it te 943 ,057 

May” ies: aleea cope, 993,721 

June gay oe ee 963,950 

Jul yee 7 NA | 1,015,659 
August S02 .02 8 999 ,509 

1959: August? .. 22 ak | 792,972 


"Stock Deliveries Deliveries a ___Month-end Stocks 
1 | Large ase ace of which | Others eee Coal Large 
|. User || jue. | Total | Deliveries F Total | User 
S| Factories | sqpent eal ne a Ls = Aen he . ae pS \_ Factories 
6 —) 24 oe) 6 4,157 4,329 2 4 165 4,131 6,867 2,239 4,628 
9 ~ 416 4 9 4,178 4,348 0 4. 170 3,762 7,244 2,200 5,044 
3 145 7 4,010 4,183 1 lie 3,864 7,482 2,293 5,189 
2 218 2 4,177 4,373 0 6 196 3,959 7,782 2,319 5,407 
2 203 4 4,017 4,187 1 7170 4,219 W517, 2,313 5,204 
8 — 400 18 4,399 4,619 1 4 202 4,061 7,819 2,215 5,604 
7 117 ) 2 A LSole ieee Oe = OY pe 4,302 | 11,844 5,949 | 6,295 
25. Supply & Demand of Pig-iron and Steel Materials (In tong) (MIT) 
iy 7 ¢ a atl” Wik§iegs UMUResW Materials uke = 
P us _ a __steel M al 22 ale! 
pobakns ee Ree: ee MNS 
| In Stock | Production | Deliveries In Stock Production | Deliveries In Stock | 
| 152,317 | 228,021 1,317,713 947 , 226 446 698 98,548 77,652 37,249 
| 138,720 226,145 1,296,696 927,810 461,909 93,21 72,047 38 ,327 
| 141,049 | 248 978 1,308,386 935 , 338 472,542 93,169 71,559 39,275 
149,342 | 232,276 1,302,362 956 ,025 459,143 90,705 70,232 39,162 
155,815 229,793 1,299,483 919,860 474,010 95 , 385 69, 881 42,528 
138,591 205 466 1,360,567 945 , 260 521,228 96 ,647 71,930 42,976 
| 140,123 | 338,412 1,069,805 765,281 340,810 73,143 56,518 ENG 


Notes: 80 machinery companies to 
not include import coal, 


gether with 18 iron frame, bearing & electric wire c 
Others in “Demand” colu 
output. ‘At Collieries” column includes the coal stoc 
In Table 22, the number of companies surveyed is 127. 


ks on the seaboard 


mines. 


: ompanies are surve 
mn is the balance of sales vol 


yed for Table 22. Table 24 does 
ume by un-authorized sales agents plus dust coal 
4 Revised at source. 


le ea a as 
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. sige sh & Demand of ‘Textile Goods (In tons for yer LOM aa m. for textile) dined 


Year & Month esse ET aaes Rayon Yarn _ -Staple Fiber Yarn _ ig ~ Cotton Textiles 
Foodwcrion Delivery Inventory |Production| Delivery | Inventory Production! Delivery jatentdey Product Delivery | Inventory 

1960: Jan. 40,682 26, 248 26,286 11,066 6,674 13,475 16,814 968 10,256 | 238,406 235.496 416,939 
Feb. 45,978 30, 084 27,955 10,858 6,630 14,143 | « 17,883 14) 665 10,455 | 261,373 | 262,028 | 432,511 
Mar. . 43,568 28,451 20,153 11,515 7,740 13,518 17,899 14,576 11,306 | 255,324 256, 237 447,2 
Apr. . 45,014 27,627 29,750 11,671 7,163 13,356 17,561 15,083 11,618 | 264,598 262,932 462,195 
May 44,588 28,502 29,750 12,070 7,701 13,742 a 17,557 14,715 12, 268 , 867 269,931 | « 483,599 
June 47,414 29,898 29,608 11,863 7,359 14,032 18,451 15,199 12,648 | 278,796 278,115 487 , 360 
July 45,005 28,936 29, 467 12,116 7,811 13,909 17,799 ,890 12’ 209 270° 525 268, 800 480,429 

? 1959: July _ Aa 39,331 25,045 20,910 9,895 7,278 12,194 18,396 15,219 9,158 | 228,533 231,725 428,164 
27. Supply & Demand of Paper and Pulp (MITD) 
Pulp (long ton) ; Paper, ee Style Cardboard & ab rc Style Paper 
Year & Month - — ya ten pEatOU 
P ase — Dor Deliveries | In Stock Etedue: Deliveries sien In Stock Produc; Deliveries pe In Stock 

1959: Dec. 282,101 164,457 115,214 71,779 196, 352 186,527 7,019 84,830 356,894 339,113 15,893 | 116,011 

1960: Jan. 263,113 154,352 108, 489 72,051 181,500 171.521 6,476 88,330 332,399 308,118 14,041 | 126,251 
Feb. 271,575 158,334 113,914 71,378 189, 283 176,339 6,859 94,418 345 , 829 316,187 15,038 | 140,855 
Mar. 295,556 174,681 121,929 70,324 208,601 198,406 Tsdde 97,441 377,799 349,217 16,051 | 153,385 
Apr. 280,999 169,095 112,727 69,501 199,237 185, 808 7,520 103,350 365,281 337, 208 17,184. | 164,274 
May 285,511 173,793 110,180 71,039 201,192 191,011 7,514 106,017 364,994 344,162 16,437 | 168,669 
June 292,686 177,961 119,116 66,648 204,975 195,139 7,072 108,781 373,494 350,766 16,519 | 174,878 
July 302,258 184,574 114,345 69,987 210,394 197,618 7,847 113,710 384,725 354" 479 1747574 old 87, 367. 

1959: July | 257,001_| 148,779 | 105,482 64,971 | 188,681_| 174,079 5,960 62,982 | 329,087 | 303,711 13,900 | 91,119 

28. Supply & Demand of Soda and Ammonium Sulphate  qy metric tons) (MIT) 
- y . ia “e --|.___ Ammonium Sulphate _ Soda Ash Caustic Soda 
ein Et fear ie: Production | Deliveries In Stock | Production | Deliveries | In Stock | Production | Deliveries | In Stock 
j [ 

OGD Anuar Yin cectslxi bes = = Wwe 214,277 204,339 370,856 42,655 39,165 9,522 68,865 55,800 24,494 
IG RTTIOT het edn hoe0 a0 Shes a 191,477 260,348 292,212 40,916 39,884 8,847 65,168 57,741 21,948 
IVE ig eos SS eee oe 209,603 324,539 164,798 42,714 40, 260 19,429 72,368 60,904 21,258 
PROLMEW Se lettos. a A eee 194,914 204,009 142,157 43,590 39,959 1,248 72,346 56,680 25,118 
Maye tee 5 oe 2s SiS 207 , 437 177,293 159,945 42,835 44,092 18,183 73,350 59,988 26,165 
SC ee a ae 191,742 180,449 160,212 44,406 39,311 1,485 73,068 59,325 28,274 
ULVaeeree. cg i: Bete 2) See 182,282 136,976 192,730 42,842 41,183 11,381 75,094 60,767 29,826 
PARTIES tee oes i ee ees! ge a 220,029 169,259 232,295 42,733 41,745 10,526 73,948 59,675 31,317 
SEDECIEDEr 5 Ss cies. 0) cee 213,608 233,740 201,365 40 ,097 41,185 7,740 71,990 58, 067 33,002 

tobdeweptemiber 2 2 ae 0! ss 3 200, 869 194, 256 340,199 of _38, 158 35 ,589 9,629 62,965 : 53, 653 ile 20,973 

29. Supply & Demand of Cement & Sheet Glass (MITI) 
r. Cement(In 1,000 tons) cae we Sheet Glass (In 1,000 boxes) 
Year & Month | ,_. Ee ] Inventories 2. Sales | T FOG 
| Production |Consumption| Sales lat Month-end|_ ‘Production Consumption - “Exports Domestic. otal Inventories 
-_ aes tu ess 
1960: Feb. 1,623.9 | 6.1 | 1,629.9 315.6 1,015.2 116.3 165.7 572.1 737.8 961.1 
an. 1,968.2 | 9.6 | 1,965.8 309.8 1,043.0 122.3 157.5 655.3 812.8 1,075.3 
Apr. 1,954.1 | 9.6 1,897.5 356.2 902.5 147.3 139.3 637.6 776.9 105.8 
May 1,893.5 8.1 | 1,800.1 441.0 934.2 135.7 138.7 682.3 821.0 1,043.0 
June on 0 8.1 | 1,713.6 479.7 957.6 130.1 141.4 680.3 821.7 1,060.1 
July 1,785.8 9.8 1,830.3 426.3 1,002.7 122 148.6 639.8 788.4 1,154.3 
Aug. 1,902.4 9.5 | 1,884.8 434.1 955.5 132.9 159.0 702.6 861.6 L117 3 
1959: Aug 1,419.1 74 1,432.9 349.1 998.0] S94on | 164.5 hs 606.3 1 770.8 PAT BOE 
30. supply & Demand of BU bs piny! Chloride Products (ip tons) (MIT) 
dent nS: a Sc "Rubber Goods Ta ee inset Chiosiee Hroduate hes 
Tas. | Deli I t nventories | erivery | Inventory 
Year & Month ae ae Rinventonen Rates, | nyentory P 1 ce | aii Rates | Rates Rates 
| (C) ee (B/A)a oe (C/A | ae (C) (B/A) (C/A) | 
R 7,21 16,835 6,940 98 40 15,190 14,961 7,109 99 47 

he he 18470 18,208 7,589 99 41 16,131 15,698 7,530 97 47 
Apr. 18,409 18,512 7,937 101 43 15,858 15,212 8,125 96 51 
May 18,225 17,819 8,548 98 47 15,134 14,749 8,495 97 a 
June 19,235 18,816 9,273 98 48 15,617 14,753 9,274 34 a 
July 18,908 18,687 9,729 100 52 15,921 14,974 9,992 95 3 

ug 18,272 18,681 9,380 102 ou 16,508 15,765 10,780 95 65 

1959: Aug. . . 14,748 TGA od 6y020vloee NO2e | aelalv pdt pen da007 t wy ilp4l2 | _ob.7,026 | _95 58 

31. ana Store Sales (In million yen) (MITI) 
; F - N f | = Personal | | House | i : S mes Oth | certifi 
oO. OF | i | | hold |p sions |Restaurant| Services tore thers | erti 
By Month Stores | Total | Clothing Effects | Sundry | Gee rovi is | aie Wiens 
73 | | 5,046 | 1,226 275 16 433 | 538 

ie... 203 31713 15/674 2004 ABA 17691 4,907 | 1,217 279 2a°°| 384 388 
May 222 31,646 14,390 2,654 | 3,584 4,508 4,684 | 1,157 265 25 | AG os 
June 222 32,312 15,429 2,664 3,395 4,575 4,482 | 1,075 es 2 ce ee 
July 229 48,171 21,310 3,485 4,803 6,102 10,216 | 1,411 228 tg ae 
Aug. 222 31,986 11,926 2,333 4,032 4,397 7,106 | ] ,466 ae 3 rh | a 
Sept 222 28,650 12,742 2,287 | 3,459 4,041 4,319 | 1,093 | 229 1 | 59 | 2 

1959: Sept... . 211 23,231 | 10,385 1,760 2,791 3,230 3,619 905 202 10 | 330. |) 08 

Notes : ape vingy 9b peer 1,000 1b.=0.45359 tons for yarns; 1,000sq. yds.=0.83613 sq. m. for textiles ; 1 lb.=0.45359 kg. for papers. 
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32. Letters of Grodit Opened ext Reesiveds dn $1,000) (Ministry of Finance) 
~~ Exports _ ; Imports 
- ~ Currenc Onen Convertible Currency _| Open — 
ae ane Total ee lil Tee reney wecatint Petal Total ‘Yen _ eee 
os j } : 
zs 284,596 = 9,456 
1959- December... 1.6.55 204,255 285 643 a pal 33 Si8 308° 600 = 7,625 
1960: January A Tafhts op. 1) ei nitsq'shloy 10) 00 959° 483 955084 = 4308 235,830 233,133 —_— 2,696 
February ....+-.+-- >a 30 aBD oF 7602 963/989 249,729 Ss 14,259 
March ibis ats ss) eC anmila) s. a0 ’ a O44 , 777 7 7 ’ 534 290 , 254 209, 319 = 10, 934 
eal 4 Ae IEC ts OM. CUED 285 ’ 598 278 "598 a 7 ‘ 069 998 ; 684 221 ; 399 eas de itl 
Berne AIR Ea eae 2h Lt 297, 108 288,946 — 8,249 | 245,597 396 3 6378 
begins sane gh 284,217 279/512 159 4,704 222,317 215 , 938 = , 
Ruvigeee Ge 1c sel ake © lye 910,198 by. *oOeamodat 235 ,189 201,823 oo 15 31439 
Senter 2 286,937 981,583 5 5/354 214124 210,685 15 439 
eGR nc ce bo 310,647 305,810 175 4837 939527 236,902 = Dy: 
1959:fOctober 2... ee te es 263,530 | 259,077 = 4,452 222,500 214,707 =: 7,792 
33. Exports and Imports by Value (Ministry of Finance) 
is i Value (In $1,000) Value (In million yen) 
Year & Month Exports __ Imports Balance Exports | Imports Balance 
475 
1960: February .......... 318,149 363,913 4) 45,764 114,534 131,009 4 16, 
Ce: oe 348 884 435,165 ©) 86,281 125,598 156,659 0 31,061 
Aprilaaee . see 310,730 355,06 4 44/975 111,863 127,802 ee : 
Mayen mama, 6 311,345 384,953 4 73,609 112,084 138, 583 rat ; 
ines eee 1. PF 337,283 372,140 © 34,857 121,422 ¢ rete i 
iti in a ee ee 339622 379.693 | 40,071 122,264 136,689 4 14, 
ATeUStee co tthe. 8 4341,771 2368, 303 ©) 26,531 4123, 038 4132)589 ae 9,551 i 
September ......... 367,692 385.433 4) 17,741 132, 369 138)756 4 6,387 : 
OClObe Mme cs Gs 352,633 351,869 764 126,948 126,673 275 ‘ 
1959" October . oem). 345,447 297 ,582 47 , 865 124,361 107,130 17,231 ; 
34. es of pert and Import by Economic Classification (in $1,000) (Ministry of Finance) 
“3 a) 4 = j \ Crude. - Fabricated “ 
"Total ; : Foodsturis | Materials Basic Material "Finished Others 
Value | % Value % | Value [| % | Value | % | Value | % Value_ ore 
19602) Aprils. . 5 Ske 310,730 | 100.0 | 17,709 5.7 8,075 2.6 60,095 19.3 223,792 | 72.0 1,059 0.4 
E Mayes. = cee 311,345 | 100.0 | 16,052 5.2 9,069 2.9 63,501 20.4 222,097 | 71.3 661 0.2 
x Tuneas <a eee: 337,283 | 100.0 | 23,179 6.9 10,175 3.0 68,150 20.2 935,094 | 69.7 685 0.2 
p Ly ucsaeGre eons 339622 | 100.0 | 20,983 6.2 12/813 3.8 62) 487 18.4 242°608 | 71.4 731 0.2 
° ANAS © 2c oaths, Seat 341,771 | 100.0 | 17,433 5.1 10,781 3.2 63,935 18.7 248.559 | 72.7 1,063 0.3 
r 
t | 1959: August........ 301,479 | 100.0 | 25,884 | . 8.6 11,937 4.0 46 , 227 15.3 216,239 | 71.7 1,192 0.4 
| Fo60mATprill. ses ot. . .. | 355,005) 100.0 | 42,480 12.0 | 212,840 | 59.9 48 350 13.6 50,675 | 14.3 660 0.2 
Maile eee 384,953 | 100.0 | 53,923 14.0 | 225,416 58.6 52,760 13.7 52,313 | 13.6 541 0.1 
Hn June: + 4.2, eee 372,140 | 100.0 | 42,346 11.4 | 230,121 61.8 46,259 12.4 52,865 | 14.2 549 0.2 
B Tulyaeakes Serene 378.693 | 100.0 | 52,851 13.9 | 221/626 58.4 43, 980 11.6 60,644 16.0 592 0.1 
* Asiaing ca 0 he eg 368,303 | 100.0 | 55,155 15.0 | 209;146 56.8 40,989 | 11.1 62,281 | 16.9 832 0.2 
| | 
_*\.) 1959: August. ....... . | 290,291 |. 100.0 | 44,554 | 15.3 |.170,443 | 58.7 | (28,588. | 10.2. 45,428 | 15.7 278.) ao eee 
35. Exports and Imports by Continents* 
($1, 000; Customs Bureau, Finance Ministry) 
Bee ee Vicar cc Monthue meal "58, Total "59, Total 1 “Mar = Apr. | May ms ~~ June a July Aug. _ 59 Aug 
poe Wetal ee ga. oben eee 2,876, 560 3,456,492 | 348,884 310,750 | 311,345 337, 283 339, 622 341,771 301,479 
EE ASE. teen tame 1,074,322 1,165,705 | 115,774 109,371 | 312/341 121/580 120,682 129,417 90,879 
SRM Asia cine ae ai: 649/520 754,256 | 74.278 71,602 | 70,282 73,744 80,187 89, 267 60, 259 
PU Nein pe SS Ye ee 333° 301 374,970 | 64,647 38,245 25,982 38, 355 38, 262 29,057 37,493 
oO SPON America...) 515... ie 848, 456 1,246, 253 114/067 112,707 114;735 110.645 115,553 118,201 128/618 
Waite S: Arierica = So. eae } 114,982 141,675 10,345 16,780 20,665 18,180 11,558 12,397 13,229 
PMMA fricay . a2. \aeee ete | 415,511 409,891 31,387 21,042 22'161 30,908 35,715 33° 146 207049 
mae = a thine Peek ha — ae Bis jae _ | 12,500. |) 15,423 | 17,539 |. 17,699 19,426 || 11,209 
tala) Sa apaeeny eae Saat 033, 12 5, 165 355, 005 384,953 : , 
J Aeiaetey 7 AAS ee as 982,448 1,168, 853 137,690 114,834 122/583 ifs 163 190° 300 ios. 730 78 40 
SPEEA aia unt) Sida oe 427/073 "579, 164 64,749 61,358 64,607 55,801 61,459 55,443 50,601 
RAR Ruropey Sec. ere 6 Mane 268,654 364,599 41,300 39,424 36,836 35,496 38.154 34° 701 28, 087 
ey) ON. America 2... ARS 1,356, 682 1,488,878 191,734 144,567 166,391 151,276 158,491 164/336 119;040 
dam: S- America... ..a).90h 80,687 108, 380 93445 10/111 11,679 12/049 14,363 16,110 10/534 
5:1 RE aA 83,737 128,295 17,825 15,704 14°593 19,591 11,670 10,414 12106 
Oceania... ... jauhedl - 3208 Bote 2 3a :266__|__ 37,159 30,355 | __ 32,858 35,650 36, 665 33,988 __||_ 27,058 
36. Foreign Exchange Receipts and Payments by Month 
as (Bu. Pet ee ee ee : ee Ee Pe —— (Bank of Japan) 
Current Transactions _ a = > 
Year & Month ~ Receipts | Payments | ictaueed! cad Year & Month | mai Transactions _ Overall 
J _|_ Total | Exports | Total | Imports | 74 lance "Ba ance*|) ” _____|_ Total {Exports |" Total | Imports Balance | Balance* 
rQ. T = | | | ri ity | aS 
1959: Total 3,913 | 3, 280 3,561 3,007 | 352 461 | 1950: Dec. | 385 320 | 379 309 6 30 
1959: Apr... . 280 | 235 280 246 | 0 35 Feb. 399 38) | SBD Si clee J 
Mey ee 302 253 313 25 | & 1 64 Mar 304 335 390 337 \ I — 31 
une. s.. 349 286 314 261 | 35 32 : 25 
July Ses. | 338 | 24 302 | 256 36 97 ee 399 a | 337 308 a 3 34 
Migs ts. 33° 289 244 44 ~ 20 June 370 308 5 
Sept. 350 | 295 302 | 252 48 28 Jul | | Sues SL eee 35 
Oct. 361 | 307 | 292 | 250 69 4] Mae Be 203: eee ae 1 48 
: e g. 397 333, | GimeS82 321 15 
Nov. 343 289 309 362 36 4] Sept 414 355 | 336 271 78 Ba 
== SSS = — — kn g ait 
Note: The Method of f Tabulatio’ was rananbedtt in me al 1960, vie ee as: ——— 


* include “‘Capital Transactions.” 
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37. Exports and Imports by Country 


(In 1,000 dollars) (Ministry of Finance) 
Exports Imports 
Countries a ha : Tal . a ae ee 

pr. ay une uly ug. Apr. May June July Aug. 

1960 1960 1960 1960 1960 1960 1960 1960 1960 196 
Total Exports or Imports ...... 310,753 | 311,393 | 337,283 | 339,622} 341,771 || 355,005 | 384,953 | 372,140 | 379,693 | 368, 303 
Docc p ie SRR Sais 5,408 6,169 9,801 6,382 7,758 845 1,475 1,695 1,280 2,627 
Enicaes.!... ch. SS. 204 257 199 193 172 2,219 1,705 1,611 1,350 1,596 
Rukywdelands (0.0... M62... 6,464 7,496 7,892 8,755 8, 282 2,445 2,883 1,746 987 1,267 
Siang Sicony ee RLS wu... 13,601 13,995 13,130 12,641 9,963 1,704 1,849 1,383 1,481 1,311 
ECR igsa eS SL, 10,004 9,868 10,797 7,504 7,402 6,161 8,185 7,162 6,074 3,776 
South Viet Nam.......... 2,977 4,409 4,785 4,628 5,746 346 106 350 607 | 263 
hailaed 0. ie, eee. 8,707 8,798 10,706 10,680 7,915 6,156 7,245 4,719 5,411 2,930 
Malaya Union. ........-.- 1,979 2,107 2,144 2,651 2,477 15,383 19,047 16,820 18,603 18,405 
et ie 6,509 7,187 6,174 7,161]. 7,211 1,109 666 826 1,194 921 
bMingines. 4. .be2ios fc we 4: 8,447 7,898 5,959 11,607 25,593 15,639 14,294 14,069 13,416 12,731 
British Borneo. .: 6.06. -.- 232 250 287 187 224 5,168 6,796 7,487 8,372 6,760 
Eadonedin . Ee. 2 ea. 7,024 5,143 4,853 6,191 9,226 5,104 6,291 4,966 6,006 5,400 
Borat eke. PM. 4,184 5,443 6, 258 6,217 5,359 3,817 1,992 1,378 931 167 
i oll sapien EAGER eins 8,077 6,782 11,755 8,603 8,507 7,675 9,927 8,216 8,789 8,500 
Rikitencast Eu. 5,760 5,358 4,084 4,882 4,500 2,336 1,952 2,213 2,536 2,843 
Beste. . a, 2,510 2,323 2,721 2,792 2,708 1,534 716 709 1,811 982 
5. DORIS IRR S Darter 3,771 3,124 3,129 2,659 2,301 1,806 2,177 613 1,719 2,351 
oe! Ea ee 1,783 2,408 2,466 2,456 1,877 5,537 4,445 7,474 4,465 3.107 
Sendiencabia. tree. . oo. «ss 1,923 1,322 867 801 937 8,412 8,229 8,020 7,087 6,714 
oat ee ee ee 1,511 1,793 2,220 2,535 2,187 13,888 15,755 18,036 17,514 15,014 
Soc t gee Oe 2,052 2,365 2,261 2,263 2,488 1,017 784 1,128 1,042 856 
ET AE ee ap oe 625 634 759 873 791 647 197 289 175 382 
United Kingdom ......... 6,535 4,410 10,996 9,026 5,352 6,535 6,097 6,781 9,074 7,530 
1,816 1,852 1,696 

Netietiinas a Ghee 2,896 2,161 2,469 4,560 2,780 3,008 2,027 
cio ee 2,073 1,553 1,811 1,733 1,781 857 697 1,003 993 1.095 
ESANC CIM als sticks ions, + Jagan” « 1,492 1,366 1,186 1,419 1,311 1,992 2,780 2,238 2,845 2,916 
9,609 10,520 8,929 

West Gerpiany 2.5... «us oe 4,379 4,311 4,319 4,968 5,121 12,412 11,642 4 . ; 
Jo ae 2,872 2,658 3,757 3,777 3,162 2,280 2,349 2,764 3,097 1,823 
TalE EtG we ee 1,944 2,410 2,788 2,503 2,864 1,097 1,018 1,410 710 983 
in Asia zone) ...... 1,601 4,073 4,578 4,199 4,120 6,364 6, 264 8,526 9,028 9,848 
a cenil Ne ae ai 11,574 10,942 10,599 11,481 9,919 12,726 15,908 12,799 17,814 20,019 
ae pene ; < ioe eae 93,451 95,723 91,983 94,385 92,185 120,327 138,664 126,732 129,606 132,925 
OE AG AL css Riess 3% 1,519 2,080 1,357 1,353 1,313 4,348 2,500 3,036 2,271 4,150 
in 791 699 1,345 2,102 8, 212 195 301 204 12 391 
iy ae ee ee 170 300 416 534 1,178 1,492 252 364 1,089 2,191 
=. : 47 33 25 

tale to ae 9,356 2,199 9,831 3,103 3,224 121 47 47 

ae le or oe te alle 729 1,047 1.124 1,078 1,108 3,397 3,114 2, 366 4,598 4,545 
Chile oe cen ae 1,149 1,685 1,359 995 854 1,167 869 240 1,072 1,575 
2,956 2,870 2,625 

6 1,334 10,725 1,624 1,091 1,947 2,056 1,543 2,9 ’ 
Reine Ce oat aaa 2/207 2, 766 1/492 2/594 2,081 3.092 5,586 5,508 4.023 6,783 
oe 2,196 1,736 1,959 2,809 3, 150 2,547 1,463 1,731 1,362 800 
iuaswentagiee 5,273 5,868 6,229 6,990 8,407 | 656 904 1,527 1,622 885 

| | ; 

- = ee 159 223 8,772 10,955 6,791 | 2 | 227 185 254 200 
eee wee 2,014 2,260 2,486 2,509 2.963 || 221 3 356 342 417 
British South Africa... 2... 3,490 3,565 3,574 3,909 3,135 2,097 2,111 2,094 va gee 
Union of South Africa. ...... 4,809 4,768 4,945 5,625 5,775 5,996 5,500 7,981 ,615 ; 

a 8,924 11,603 12,242 13,363 15,174 25,468 27,156 30,736 30,924 29,253 
Cate 1,102 1,652 2,036 2,046 1,951 3,017 3,172 2,816 3, 000 2,690 


Note: 0 denotes open account area; $, dollar area; £, sterling area. £ stands for Specified Area A and B. axe 
*Southeast Asia Total includes Hong Kong, South Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, Malaya, Singapore, the Philippines, Indonesia, Burma 


India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. « Revised at source. 
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38. Exports by Major Articles 


(In $1,000) (Ministry of Finance) 
a a 1960 1959 
Articles Unit June July August | Jan.—Aug. Jan.—Aug. 
Volume | Value | Volume | Value Volume | Value Volume | Value || Volume Value 
io Z “ ss = 1 —| 2,525,492] —| 2, 
Total Exports ....----++:+:+°* _ 337 , 283 339, 622 341,77 
Food octets: eo ROSES cis Pe - = 23,312 = 20,999) = 17,479 —| 150,688 _ 
i R@rsnellish:. . « 0beiac. . Oe m.t 29,221 17,578; 19,789 12,481| 21,319) 11,081}. 188,179, 93,965]; 185,466 
Sone) See ee Os x 15,954 4.437| —«9,354) +—=«2,975, «12,402, 4,095] 101,906] 30,490], 96, 307 
T nt ie Ok ene an 14,507 3,625 6,857 1,933 10,357 2,850) 85,719 23,304] 82,101 
Gunee impadied bichon Spice 12,132] 12.367] 9,404, «8,618, «7,973, «6, 199] 73,984) 56,409], ~76, 435 
? : , yal 172 1,207 2,107 1,035 1,059 13,285 19,017] 26, 892) 
Sallanoninie Memeo comems te yea owl ue) ae 35 Te . E ‘ 
GR Eke da cniowol EO Some tue Cone Cice = 2,217 1,962 1,580: 1,434 1,566 1,349 13,338 11,245 10,131 
i ‘Teche. a Ms 10,889) 2,798] 22,445] 5,296 9,538} 2,945, 111,235] 31,712) 108, 257 
ee St aiinotied ull Bs Ouic ie ie 3,507 1,338 8,882 3,307 3,060 1,148) 95,556} 20,701 47,851) 
SRS c, ik Mp cn Re etn 7: 523 366 576 364 843 489) 5,955, 3,385 5,376 
Beverage & Tobacco ......--+:: it — 292 - 357 a 330 > 2,926 -_ a 
terials, except Fuels. ....- a# = 11,625 - 12,743 - 11, 283 = 79,637 = 62,951 
aes 2 cae e ee ec Oo Ae cu.m. = 80173 — 2,484) _ 2,200 = 17,393 = 18,313 
Textile Fibre & Waste ....--+-- m.t 5,778 6,766 5,420 8,928 4,669 7,685 40 , 242 51,248 30,661 34,968 
RawGilicuitt) . seeete. Lamas suit 452} 4,178 712} 6, 741 611 5,731 3,525| 32,885 2,731| 22,247 © 
Mineral Fuels. ..-..--++----> = = 1,314 _ 954 _ 1,532) =| 07989) _ 1280 
Animal & Vegetable Oils. .....-- ay — 1,153 — 2,562) - 868 = 24,427 _— 24,793 — 
Animial Ore, on cyte isto) «0! Goi Nertalte i m.t 403 512 10,273 2,133 353 415 94,837 20,472 90,215 19,766 — 
. 
Whale Oil: i. - 2 24-2 x 5 3 9,904 1,800 14 5} 92,049, 17,211 87,574 15,939 
Vegetable Olli. aqceasle «+ @ ee - a> + 2,527 637 1,670 425 1,725 445| 14,956 3,902 19,134 4,872 
Chemicals, Drugs .....---+-+-> 2 —| 13 142 a e230 —| 12,990 —| 111,364 —|. .112,6468 
Pharmaceuticals. ......-+-+++- = - 1,283 — 1,453 = 1,488 = 10,551 = 8,907 
Chemical Fertilizers. .....-..-- m.t 117,470 5 157 46,742 2,337) 63,646 3,024, 911,356 43,459|| 1,154,284 57,072 
Manufactured Products by Materials. . _ —| 151,712 —| 152,482 —| 150,099 —| 1,124,664 —| 928,380 
RubberiwGoods: <2). cs cee nw ees oe _ —_— 1,975 — 2,417 _— 2,147 _ 18,433 aes 17,768 i 
Wood & Cork Products........ — — 7,547 en! 7,342) as 5,679 os 59,522 ry 65,878 
Plywood trek) <4 erst norenel« 1,00) s.m. 8,025 5,619 7,821 5,456 5,808 3,826 61,665) 45, 600 72,973 50,134 
Paper & Related Products ...... m.t. 12,551) 3,316 16,891] 4,090 ~—«:13,173, + 3,564] (107.531! 99, 497|| 78,393 +—s-21, 196 
Textile Yarns & Fabrics ...... = = 73,597 msl 75,328 is 75,109 —| 554,944 a a ‘ 
Woollenavarn! scfee.a< - @ueNemeie - m.t. 465 1,092 356 1,619 236 1,049 2,429 9,325 2,440 4,042 
Cotton Yarn. ...-..-.++--++- : 3,295 4,671 3,026 4,255 2,724) 3,733, 21,297] 28,943 7,319 11,792 
Rayon Marni. 2 \-aegeas ~~ oem. . 1,407 1,446 1,083 1,129 2,090 2.125 12.100 12.348 7,229 7.170 
Spun) Rayon Yarney.t. =. eae + : ia 1,292 1,104 2,090 1,696 1,429 2.158 8,503 7.372 9/485 8.337 
Cotton Fabrics... .-- +++ ++- 1,000 s.m 88,984} 27,234] 93,208} 28,893} + «97,578| 29 3131 693,720} 206,165|/  663,882| 179, 902 
Silk Fabrics... ...-.-++-s ip 7,027 4,563 7,056 4,865 6,157 4190 58,734 36,559 50,017 28639 
Woollen Rebrics igi? ~~! easma hi * ‘ 1,778] 2,823) 1,752, 2,846] 2,063, 3,403]. 18,125] 30,256] 16,731] «28,038 
Rayon Fabrics. ....-.-+-+--- a 18,205 4,591 16,045 3,963 17,737 4.343) 150,793 36.176 158, 888 30, 897 
Spun Rayon Fabrics .....-..- 6 48,417; 10,298). 48,752; 10,421) 49,456 10,371] 340,805} + 72,985|| 377,851 69,750 | 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products... . = = 12,186 ra 13,215 a 11.000 ao 90.733 = ab ba 
Cements. 2). wh. 2's cea m.t 155,610 2,297) 159,810/ 2,380} 157,267, 9349] 1,099,772] —16.512I| 1.059 16, 
Glass & Glass Products... .00.0. . — sa) 2,157 <a: 2,094 oi 2 084 sae 15 449 , na yer 
Chinaware’. . . 2.0.2) 6 ee ee — = 5,616 aS 6,195 a 4.757 es 42,294 = oa 
Rearibarrce coke <iece) hs oie Teme. oie kg. 4,378 2,739) 3,877 2,054 4,526 2'121 34,258 20,639 evan sii 
BasesMetals ~ . cyemr. + ow etinire. lne a oe 36, 223 = 33, 349 a 3 
, , 37,174 —| 243,359 _ 
Iron & Steel... - 1.22 eee e 202,836 34,428) 182,220] 31,007) 212,162 1,342,964 mame 
' aa 35,313) 1,944, 228,139]| 1,049,349 157,913 
Steel Plates (ungalvanized)... . ae 46,918 8,126} 44,700 Tyan 48,626) 7,894) 438,551 53,823 253,524 33,255 
Galvanized Steel Plates. ..... - 95,553 5.217; 23.999 4.825] 25.930 51331 190.525 a ae ae , 
Non-ferrous Metals 5 , , 175,828 32,506 
Raat Peis oe. ot ” 1,829 1,795 5,104 2,342 2,196 1,861 22,136 15,220 24,332 17.643 
Whetierts is uals) Rol EelLet ois — — 11,866 oe 12,689 A. 11.331 aa 92.716 By 72.965 
Machinery & Transportation Equipment = al 73,459 a 75.20; a os 
Machinery (excl. electric machines) . S' ae 14.744 A te ba zoe po 577,030 _ 502,336 
Textile Machines & Parts ..... = x 2.661 Ax 5 024 ey eee ia) ates — 98,463 
Sewing, Machines’). 95... 0... « _ 122,395 3,440] 136,110 "399| 129, : 5 : a 19,326 
Pectiimieachineiiees ae < sy a ni6 sa oe as 3,514 Pyeng 30,931|) 1,277,870 34,061 
Gen. Motors, Trans. & Alternators. role a 1,378 ut 1.952 pie 22,132 163, 636 = 107,796 
EBlectrilesBulbs wieisrcos hs ustkes ene: te | 1,000 pes = 1.057 39,399 12 5 1,527 ay 14,782 — 10,804 
; : ( > 292 35,132 1,201) 263,625 8,016 238,721 6,632 
Transportation Equipment ...... — = 37,653 = gx 
Railway Rolling Stock & Parts... = — 2,628 = By | oe i Set oak 296,07 
B TALL YMICKS ciicptag-ae sie, toga Wel i ‘ a , = , — 
Sipe Cran ee eee GT. fae 22118 arid 18 oral 108 geal ede) peel ee 8,032 ee 
, | 5 : ,663 35,402} 612,945] 191,276 778,529 241,714 
Miscellaneotse. . 3 m-th 2s, eo tes = _ —| 60,627 —| 62,373 _ 
Clothing ....... Seo ae i. —|' 285088 —| 24,547 PM et = oe bleens 
Camera-yeucn sia Cae. aie unit 86,980, 2,242 98,856) 2, 504| 110,6571 9’ Si =|" wesl2, 846 
Gh, hd eer a Gateae 5 caters = | 38,565 734] ; i nl 2,546] 700,890} 16,688 500,917 11,300 
| 38,5 73 31,392 623 | 107794 ape: ue a 
Live Animals not for Food. ...... | <= — 5 A. 99 e 
Re-export: Goodsi: sucu-mcnel nn eee a al 649! all ail vet 29 — 303 de: 393 
| . 1,009 _ 6,850 Bs 7,049 


Note: Figure 


of group total include others than represented. 
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*» ($ 1,000) (Ministry of Finance) 
Sy 1960 1959 
Articles Units rz June July Augut Jan—Aug. Jan.—Aug. 
| Volume | Value | Volume | Value | Volume | Value | Volume | Value || Volume | Value 

pentalsimiportery 2c "ies... “e Scsee Ser s = —| 372,140 —| 379,693 —| 368,303) —| 2,989,843 —| 2,240,511 
BOGIeeE J ee ae Se oc ee — =i 38 ,536 = 44,252 | 45,616 —| 331,609 = 39,388 
Cereals & Cereal Preparations m.t 282,507 19 524 398,481 26,319 403,652 26,460 2,762,409 187,280 2,997 ,676| 209;076 
WRERE? JO SP 2s See, a 166,779 11,063) 288,513) 18,827| © 280,496) 18.361] 1,774,505| 117,875|| 1.674,954| 112,047 
pees 5 Slee cg SAS see ar eee oe 27,821 2,990 20,112 1,563 8,774 683) 153,449 16 , 362 tae’ 439 hea 
Maize. (Corn): oc 4 sine) cue 5 x 81,473] 4,847 80,234} 4,789, 102,839 6,093 764,829 45,448) 579/296] 34095 
Brust, c& Vegetables-> = = . sca. = PY 19,997 2,865 19,846 2,967 12,956 3,476 128,813 20,948 114, 858) 19,361 
Sugar & Sugar Preparations... . 8 139,449 9,799 143,117 10,274 137,605 9,085} 1,064,162 79,372|| 1,030,723 81,046 
Ripitee: -. . pee ss  « cepeden « ae 798 648 7Ly 581 792 651 ,051 5, 226) F 4,965 
Beverage & Tobacco......... _— = 314 — 3,037 —| 202 — 15,009 = 13,191 
EPORACEO. aU. SUeNeE <2 Gs aj es ais _ = 8 — 2,752 = 77 = 13,569) =| 12,036 
_ Raw Materials, except Fuels... .. — —| 187,528 —| 181,519 —| 178,838 —| 1,499,485 —| 1,097,050 
Hides Gr skins er ee sats et. m.t = ,400 = 3,197 9,249 4,068 56,890) 24, 64,380} 28,489 
PMSeeds hei cu. siete weet ys. a9 112,142 12,328 113,100 12,384 148,306 15,329) 1,148,637}  128,494|| 1,026,449} 108,808 

DOVDEADS a ge Rup. acetic si-e bons“ 5 70,322 6,365 78 , 584) 7,508 12,689} 11,978)  784,551| 74,968 699, 44 ‘ 
Roce ga, oS See Seiad era? Sena Ba 17,744| 13,182 20,967| 16,431 17,802] 13,844)  169,620/ 129,716] 142,125) 88,006 
iGrudeiRubbet.4 2... oe- i * 10,791 9,117 14°085| 12,100 11/887; 10,011) 108,286] 91,988 96,914) 62,787 
umber & Cork 5 2 5 6s ee ees = = 16,322 ee | 15,802 ee 15,359 —| 118,888 es 80,221 
- et tak c.m. 574,166 et 592,630 ae 611.267 Le 4,243,198 ua 3,494,843 ee 

ulp aste Papers: ans ees» — =| 25 ee | ; Re ; — 5 = 7 
Textile Fibres & Waste ...... m.t 99,066] 71,925 61,142 54,560| 792,580} 546,679|| 645,988) 415,934 
i) | Eee, oy ere oe ae - 18,310| 26,191 a 24,949 - a 22,725, 133,180} 191,555) 111,201) 131,718 
Paton 5 crak eee, a 68,358] 40.552 51844; 31,065] 4736]; —-27,879| 550,244) 308,472)/ 437,895) | 234,427 
Cotton, Ginned =... 2... fe 64,287| 39,578 48°779| 30,291 45.951} 27,201| + 511,229} + 300,424)) 400,035} 225,055 
Hard & Bast Fibres. ....... ve 10,727 2,792 10,427) 3,224 7,864 2,730 95,657 27,573 76,979) 19,483 
Fertilizers & Non-metallic Minerals = —| — 10,263 = 8,791 = 9,580 —| 69,362 —|' .90;921 
Crude Fertilizers ......... m.t 193,062} 3,083] 997,376 3,689} 194,040| 3,192} 1,365,897}  22,582)| 1,194,691) 18,589 
BAe ranean eet * 312,952 27831] 1707766] «1,524 -235’o5g| —=«2. 121] 1,602,845, 14, 147)| 1,215,672) 10, 088 
Metal Ores & Metal Scrap..... ms 1,974,722) 55,586] 9 095 4 58,319 61,337) 14,915,199} 444,842] 1,641,181) 300,537 
antOreieee... BL. gape .e cs i 1,381,052} 19,553 Ae 19,684 440688 19,995, 9,916,679} 141,516) 6,574,228) 91,532 
8 ese a «See + 321,633} 16,510] "352’993| —-17,350)399’076| «19, 462) 2,909.709| 155,716) 2,447,155; 120,572 
Non-ferrous Metal Ores ..... * 261,504) 14,201] 342'21]| «:15,616] —396"5g4] —«:15,435] 1,995,477|  99,405|| 1,568,776, 63, 809 
SOpperiOre “2: 2. . eee te * 31,750 5,502 53,34] 7,401 45806 6,711} 312,948} 48,524 213,150) 29,158 
Nickel Ore... 5 s «+ ene :, 82,443 1,526 84,952 1,656 64. 486 1,565 510,848 10,014 362,566 6,762 
Aluminium Ore......... . 48 ,907 723 135.458 1,456 13.377 1,438}  619,24¢ 7,073|| 904,004 4,995 
Manganese Ore......... a 16,821 459 20,841 676 30,078 1,076) 168,469 5,404 211,907 6,806 
Non-ferrous Metal Scrap ..... : 10,532 5,317 11.315 5,666 3 6,441 93,333] 48,166 51,022) . 24,609 
EB pDEL Scrap feo sec aeea: ae a3 665, 440 "380 248 oe 312 6,529 4,534 719 490 
Brass Scrap «ste oss Spiess ‘ 7,842 4,014 8,652 4,432 10,065 5,165 68,076, 35,751 40,915) 20,757 
RainerabPPuelees.. 5 gis <3. Hit os _ = 63,050 a 64,997 pee 57,438 47, —| 354,143 
RS Ce dl Se ee ee ae, m.t. 715,861) 11,939 799 , 321 13,604 752,999] 12,520] 5,184,545) 89, 313|| 3,137,980; 56,472 
ERCACICE MS Tee sie «home a 75,540 1, 283 76,344 1,235 94006 1,590] 555,909 9,534 fi Pe 6,092 
Bituminous (for coking) .... . “a 110,896 1,798} 1151546 1,872} 198493 1,941) 761,752; 12,552) | aa te 7,823 
PeriGleamin’ «ss: 2% «te Be kil. 3,139,513) 50,221! 3 0407193) 49.466] 9 678'533| 43,514) 22,968,812} 374,935)| 15,791, 291,838 
Crude & Unrefined ........ 2°660,436) 38,925] 92546" 38,596) 9'961’ 33,824] 19,576,492}  300,364)| 13,643,103) 245,635 
: 5 aD , 2,546,924 2,261,621 2'006.541 36518 

Feat yeOI Wht cok sce 2 oes eos id 432,426 8,140] ° 467,191 8,898} — °357°680 6,751| 3,139,048)  57,626)/ 2,006, , 
Animal & Vegetable Oils....... — he 3,683 = 3,571 i 2,990 _ 25,419 ora 24,308 
A nithal Fats iS OOS, es eee Ie m.t. 19,047 3,187 17,240 2,908 14,643 2,435| 121,389}  _ 20,136 96,387; 19,978 
Reet Tallow . se. cage. a os 16,979, 2/746] —14’731} «2,391! 127466) © 2,024] ~—«111,176) 177,957] 92,885] 18, 889 
Vegetable Oils. ........... E. 1,195 364 1,724 503 1640 463, 14,178} = 4,31 14,140; 3,662 
ieain, Dragon wae. ~ sore -)-— - Tle 22,198 —| 21,652 =o) 2a —| 175,958 deldeasgeeys 
ee pec Chemicals ee _ = 1,964 — 1,994 = 1,729 — 13,014 > 7,918 
norg 32 267 | 28,101 
preemie Cheiiea mamas se os = a = pe = rye = ead = ides 

otassic Fertilizers ......... m.t. | ; — 2, = ; _ 5 , 
Synthetic Plastic Materials. .... 5a 3,095 2,738 3,413 2,782 3,728 3,141 27,566) 23,938 28,57 24,166 
: = = = 83,712 

Manufactured Products by Materials . — 22,721 =| 18,778 =) 18,676 172,188 ’ 
i i es _ = 818 — 1,178 = 2,999 - 12,486 = 10,128 
See hashes ee ee Leas |: m.t 148,078) 17,657 94,879 14,1631 85,962] 12,018) 932,035] 129,751)/ 274,974, 51,981 
GACioel. Sa Va 138,931 9,756 85,710 6,941 77, 302 5,818} 838,761; 60,358 239,637| 22,372 
Tron LOCI: octets Elan aust c »? ’ , 69393 35 337 29 609 
Non-ferrous Metals 1.2.1): bs 9,147; 7,901 9,169) 7,222] 8,6 ST Be aaeral alt. 572| meagre 
“? dae Oe a eae e 930} 2038 a A 6,056) 13,272 
— = —| 256,766 

Machinery & Transportation Equipment = 27,841 = 36 , 306 37,197 253,134 = 5 
Machinery (excl. electric machines) . _— — 19,640 oer eal ao = ce = = eae 
Electric Machines .......... = a 2,638 = ete — 2 ee = ene nal aeaees 
ale 8 Saeeees : : a 8 bip68 a i aan A ora tes ae 4.962 6779 
assenger Cars, complete . . “ uni , re ee aioe! De 
NirorattiGcer arts eo) o.chace sks = = 1,082 = 8,763 = 9,253 —| 25,527 8,397 
pose hancous he eee es — = ger — vis _ one = ae a aN 

Specially-handled items. ....... = = = = a 3 = 

Re-import Goods..........-.:- = = 499 —| 552 663| 3,768 3,302 


Note Figures of ‘group total include other items not represented above. 
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40. Spot Quotations on Tokyo Securities Exchange 
— = Au- 1960 
=r ae Au- 1960 thorized 
thorized Paid-up)| Divi- 
(Paid-up)| Divi- Oct N Names of Shares yar g dends Oct. Nov. 
Names of Shares Capital | dends Se Paci High | Low 15 
is mil- High | Low lion yen 
ion yen 
Rubber, Glass & Ceramics 9% 
Mining 135 
a! 51 46 60/| Yokohama Rubber ....... 3,000 10 be 188 263 
Mitsui Mining ........-- 3,000 = a 46 59||| “Asahi Glass. cae "eares ol eer 8,000 ee 4001-376 381 
Mitsubishi Mining .......- Hea 5 52 48 58|| Nippon Sheet Glass ...... 2,500 He 175 162 156 
Sumitomo Coal Mining Asis 4 73 56 72|| Nihon Cement .-......- 5,000 36| 408 383 371 
Furukawa Mining ....... 3,64 4 37|| Iwaki Cement .. >)... => 2,000 1 108 
i i 4,000 12) 15s seas 1 e508 13) 119/105 
Teikoku Oil ......-+--- , Cees Cemeae oe 6 its eae on e a0 518 620 
ippon Toki ........+-+-. . 30 705 565 708 
Nippon Gaishi =... =... - 1,000 
Foodstuffs 
Nippon Suisan 6,302 6 a a ne Metal Industries 
Het op A ee i 
Nippon Flour Mills ...... 1,447 203 12 120 107 111 
5 1,500 18 240 253|| Yawata Iron & Steel. ..... 38,000 
Diueiapatcuce: Mie cE 792 | 405] 395/401) Fuji Iron & Steel... 1... 33,000 Mie gees DS aaa 
Dainippon Sugar Mfg...... s| o 96 70 7 
Taito Bia? 600 ae Pay ee Kagnasaisl Sect <= ooo 26,250 : a fw 78 
had yee au ob eae ae oe ee 
itn a da el ee 1300 ia} 237] S20" oe6l er erome heen Inde cee oe 27,252 6 69 63 ne 
Morinaga Confectionery .... ; 295 206 760 50000 2 93 81 93 
Meiji Confectionery ...... pace . We 408 eA KobetSteeltia-... . cla eee ; | 
che ea hina ieee : 2,800 18 ie a ie Non-ferrous metals & products 
sal TS owed Baers iC 3 
Mallar, Shuzo. ee 57800 15 a a oe Japan Light neta ee ree 7 i a a 
i iS ee ee cs cee 1,500 15 t Metal Mining. ..... 3 
Honen Oil Mate eee.” ee. 1,000 17 207 184 212 Viet uate Metal Mining 4,095 12 89 75 e 
AD ae ae a os 1,200 21 423 335 423] Nihon Mining)... - sams o 8,600 12 93 82 a 
Ajinomoto Re aes hos 3,444 25 589 oF 621|| Sumitomo Metal Mining . 3,218 a es nt 123. 
Nippon Cold Storage ..... 4,500 14, o 198 13 155 Bona an ne ie + tea. Th — . 138 160 175 
awa EJe@Ctric 2 2%. a. iS 
Tecolscikate, ag (ehh, tear (A) 2,400 15 aes ede ata 
Textiles TOKVOCROpGtan. 3 ) . t saeiietre 
aie) 110 141 i 
loyor Spinning sas espe + cls 6 8,062 16 123 - Machinery 1 
Kanegafuchi Spinning ..... 4,005 15 92 8 104 
Dai Ripoon Spinning. ..... 6,562 16 103 “ 104) BharaiMfgas 26s. .-- 2. 2,400 20 ee au ao 
PujicSpinningy. . Cbeycee. yobs 3,600 14 A ie By Nippon Seiko) fe 5-2 lege 1,600 15 ine 363 384 
Peon eaten Spee tae eee 1 10s) ~—«100|—t4|| Dove Bearing... 2... ees a0 370| «3201360. 
Rete Spinning see. = eens cae iz) 201 gag) gral KeyeiSeikove Pk. 2 75) . 3 io: 1,400 
Nee noe are 5 
Ohmi pon eae ae aM ss Ma AG a iy Electric Machinery 
Japan Wool Textile ...... > 
Daito Woollen Spinning .... 1,500 12 69 S 5 Hitachi Ltd... . . . ee 50,000 20 “a pe 
metkokui@extile) Wises). cues 1,220 8 70 88) Tokyo Shibaura Electrician. 25,000 15 3 170 
Teikoku Rayon. ........ 8,400 12 161 147 164], Mitsubishi Electric. ...... 19,200 15 199 168 
Toyo Rayon .......... 12,000 18,312, 289/289 Fuji Electric Mfg. . 11... 8° 400 15) 185, 163} «166 
Toho Rayon .......... Bo if ia 4S rca Nippon Electrics 22 2m) =<). - 000 15 519 471 505 
Mitsubishi Rayonvae eae. ase. 5 
hikitRayon cen a... «ieee 3,000 15 180 162 179 tati Equipment 
Rc eee ee (B) 8/000 V2" 20sl = 207| | *aegral) | Eaamspor . is ks : : 
Mitsubishi Shipbuilding 
Pagineerih Es, See oa 11,200 12 157, 141 i 
Paper & Pulp Mitsubishi Nippon Heavy Ind. . 9,000 12 135 118 1 
Mitel Shipbuilding & eked ig is 105 129 
3,120 — 35 31 50 ngineering ps. .0.% .. 3 on 5 
a nba As ck a 3,176 10 68 60 83|| Mitsubishi Heavy Ind. Reorg. . 20000 12 187 163 168 
ippon Pulp Ind. ..... 1,600 12 90 80 110|| Ishikawajima Heavy Ind. . 7,800 12 138 0 
Nippon) Pulpeind. 79.25 . saa A 309 260 267 
Kokusaku Pulp @ 202 st ane 2,251 5 61 55 72i\, Nissan) Motors ..0- cceeena cae 11,000 15 181 
Tohoku Pulp. .... 2,588 8 64 53 69||: Isuzu Motor |... >... . 7,500 16 206 180 
OieParerh wai. Cee oe 5,000 15| > 150i We 138\e 146) “Toyotas Maton) sr 16,000 20) © 485; = 419) 441 
Honshu) Paper’. .*) 72), 2,000 8 127 115 133 Brecicitatitachines 
Jujo Paper wy.) 2. at oe a Ss . He “ a. recision Machinery 
pireebieht Raper Mills Nippon Kogakul a... <0 - = a oa a 
Canon: 'Camera™. = «5 2s. cas 1,600 2. 
Chemical Indusries Other Manufacturing Industries 
GC eed ae ve ee 8,099 4 lll 98 111|| Toppan Printing =e sces 750 18 483 458 496 
Nine sat ee Mes Sak: 4,277 5 139 135 137|| Nippon Musical Instrument . . 1,000 20 813 770 810 
Showa Denkol; 2 elem. « .mea. 9,000 12 213 195 212 ‘ . 
perone eBemical Tae oe ete’ Hh au oe zat Trading Companies 
in Nippon Chisso Hiryo ... Rake 
Mitsubishi Chemical Ind. 10,000 12 196 175 193|| Mitsul>Bussan) 2°) “095 . sees 6,533 14 440 es ta 
Nissan Chemical ti eros cercete 2,163 a uy ee - Seeupisny Shoji sss eae ee bs an a ae 
ippontSodal. |. ieeu... so. F y RESUK OSH scares i. Se senna menee A 
sLovOSodamery. Sores. fot. 1,530 15 165 148 168 
Toa Gosei Chemical Ind 2,917 12 138 123 157 Real Estate 
Electro-Chemical Ind. ..... 4,000 12 167 139 167 Se. 

Shin-etsu Chemical Ind. ... . 2,200 12 271 237 256|| Mitsui Real Estate ...... . 1,300 15 640 568 663 
afitsus rae mucal Inde. 5 ssc. ae a ey 160 BL ea re Be) oun. as ae i. a 7 a 
yowa Fermentation. ..... 3,86 211 e1lwa’ Real iKstate ~ 7 Sten: K 2 

Peele Cellulotdta ae. . 33%. a at 205 A 186 2 eee ee: 
Ubesindustries*. Hepa. es. , 692 104, ¢ 98 ransportation ipping 
Nippon Kayaka 05h . Lie 800 15 134 123 139 
Sane TO : 5 Paes Hoke ac ee 1,320 18 203 187 223|| Tobu Railways ..—....... 2,400 12 120 115 120 
Fuji Photo Bilin ee ocr 2,500 18 223 200 215|} Tokyo El. Express Railway . . 4,500 12 108 100 104 
Konishiroku Photo Ind 1,845 5 133) 122 137) INippon'Expressiy =. eo) eee (B) 21,600 12 162 138! 148 
Tokyo Electric Power ..... (A) 60,000 10 501 495 4831, Nippon. Yusen, 35 01... 2 11,400 _ 71 64 64 
okvorGasa. tnteretee es 20,280 12 71 70 71 Minton ee Bag ae eee ee meen = ~ es a 
itto Steamship ........ 6 6 
Mitsui Steamship... «00 5s 5,500 — 51 45 48 
lino Kaiunl.  o. «tae 13,200 _ 35 31 35 
Coal & Petroleum Mitsubishi Shipping ...... 4 800 — 50 45 46 
Nippon Oil) 2...) eee eee 10,000 15 152 136 144 Warehouse & Entertainment 
Showa Oil gs Sea fs eee 3,000 12 142! 130) 135 
Maruzent Oily weaememe ny ee 11,025} 12 113) 104} 109|| Mitsubishi Warehouse .... . 1,200 10 117 106 112 
MitsubishitOil ao eee. 3,036| 10} 219) 190 201);} Shochiku Motion Picture . 2° 772 — 61 55 69 
Toa Nenryo Kogyo ...... 5,990| 20 343 316 338||, (Nikkatsu 9)).5-s5p eee 3,721 12 88 Hag 91 


Notes: (A) 500 yen shares. 


(B) 100 yen shares 


Rest are all 50 yen shares. 


Oo ex-new 


NTERKATIONAL MOUSTRES, NC 


(Kokusai Tsusho: Kabushiki Kaisha) 


<> EXPORTERS and IMPORTERS 
BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 


SUGAR, YEAST SEWING MACHINE 
(Domestic: and Industrial) 
ALCOHOL, AND TRANSISTOR RADIO 


WAREHOUSING ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 
MACHINERY & TOOLS 


DAI NIPPON SEITO VEHICLE & PARTS 


AND GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIES, INC. 
President: IWAO IKEDA 


DAI-NIPPON SUGAR MFG. CO., LTD. Ninh eeu Chiesa Chott 


President : KATSUHIKO’ FUJIYAMA Cada pees 


4-1 Marunouchi Tokyo No. 25, 3-chome, Bakuro-cho Higashi-ku, 
Tel. (271) 0100-0109 OSAKA 


Cable Address: SUGAR TOKYO 
Cable Address : ‘““INTINDINC ” TOKYO 


LET 
US 
RE 

YOUR 

BANK 

ue IN JAPAN 


THE NIPPON KANGYO BANK LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA, TOKYO 
121 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 
OVERSEAS BRANCH: TAIPEI 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: LONDON, NEW YORK 


CATALOGUsS 
*, +, 
2@ 105 Dee 

NUMBER 


Streptomycin, Mycillin, Carzinophilin, 


Mitomycin C, I-Lysine, Fertilizers, 


Glutamic acid, Butanol, Acetone, Plas- 


CATALOUUE 
o>, 
sr > 


NUMBER 


ee se ee ee) eee, oe 


GIRED eee) 5 oe MARINE 
TRAIN Site oie ACC DENT 
PUTOMOBILE IIS... . a. “RORESE 
BUR GUAR ee oa ee A Bay, 


FIRE & MARIN 
INSURANCE CO.,LT 


HEAD OFFICE : 


6, 1-chome, Tori, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 


Yamaichi Securities Co. is widely known not only as one of the most repre- 
sentative securities dealers in Japan but also for its close ties with a variety of foreign invest- 
ment firms. The Company also has a keen interest in the field of ADR which may be 
introduced for Japanese stocks. 


If you want any investment problems 
solved, the best way available is to 
call on Yamaichi Securities Co. Our 
expert staff will always be there 
with just one objective—to help you. 


Majority of economic experts and eco- 
nomic-minded personalities make it a 
rule to drop in at Yamaichi Securities 
== Co. when in Japan and ask for the 
expert opinions of our organization <ATALOGUE 
on a variety of investment subjects. ee 


BER 


YAMAICHI SECURITIES o., iro 


Head Office: Kabuto-cho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo * Foreign Dept. Tel: 671-3992 
Yamaichi Securities Co. of New York Inc.: 111 Brocdway, New York 
Tel: COrtlandt 7—5680 

Honolulu Branch: 1123 Bethel Street, Honolulu, Hawaii Tel: 66240 + 65847 


CATALOGUE 


NUMBER 


Branch Offices : 
107 throughout Japan 


Overseas Representative Offices : 
London and New York 


Head Office : 
21, Bingomachi 2-chome, Higashi-ku, 
Osaka, Japan 
Cable Add.: DAIBANK 
Tel: (27) 1221 
TELEX OS 3284 


THE ORIENTAL ECONOMIST ~. 


Nagoya, Japan 


178 offices: Nagoya, Tokyo, Yokohama, Osaka, Kobe, Sapporo 
and other major. cities: throughouteJapan 


-YORK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 149, BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N:Y. 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 107 OLD BROAD ST., LONDON, £.C. 2 


5 


HE DAI-ICHI BANK, LID. 


Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank 


Since 1873 


Oldest tu Yeare, 
Woderu tu Sewéce 


Head Office: 
1, 1-chome, Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 


CATALOGU New York Agency > 
% ¢ 37, Wall St, New York 5,0INLY =U scene 


NUMBER 


Chicago Representative Office : 
38, South Dearbon St., Chicago 3, Illinois, U.S.A. 


London Representative Office: 
1, Royal Exchange Avenue, London E.C. 3, England 


IBM 2133 er 
EEE ee 


